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Is Delicious 


While millions of ea use it, there are millions 
more who ought to use it; its nourishing and 
invigorating qualities make it an ideal food 
beverage and its perfect natural flavor never be- 
comes unpalatable. Try it morning and night, 
morning or night, regularly for a week, and it is 
more than probable that you will like this de- 
lightful and healthful drink so well that you will 
always useit. | | 
_ CAUTION: 
Avoid imitations, accept only packages bearing our 
trade-mark; it is a guarantee of absolute purity. 


Walter Baker & Co. Le. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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‘OPEN 
LETTER 


Making Sure 


S it pure and free from harmful 

| adulterants; is the quality of its 

ingredients up to recognized 

standards; does its label tell the 

truth? These are the questions our 

chemists must answer in their analysis 

of Foods and Toilet preparations. These are the problems of 
your Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 


While most of you know of the vigorous service of the Bureau 
and of Dr. Wiley, in Goop HousEKEEPING’s stand for pure foods 
honestly labeled, you have never been told of the percentage 
of products which actually pass our tests. Such information, 
I believe, will interest every Goop HOUSEKEEPING woman for 
it offers still another opportunity for you to know more inti- 
mately the work being done to make the mazagine more useful 
and helpful. 


As you read the following table you will be impressed with the 
fact that a considerable percentage of the products under the 
various classifications fail to meet the Bureau’s standards. 
This does not mean, of course, that all such are impure 
or that they are being marketed by unscrupulous manufacturers. 
It does signify, however, that a product that cannot be accorded 
star (ye) rating is either in quality inferior, or that the label or 
literature claims for food values or curative properties are not 
substantiated. One point is quite as vital to you as the other 
and the merchandise that falls below in either particular is not 
admissible for advertising in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Records of Samples 
Tested During Period of 214 Years 


Number Number Number Number 
FOOD PRODUCTS Tested Starred FOOD PRODUCTS Tested Starred 
Baking Powders, etc. 15 4 Soft Drinks 27 
Cocoa 12 7 Tea 
Chocolate 6 4 Biscuits, Cakes, etc. 
Coffee, etc. 41 Candy 
Medicated Beverages 4 1 Fish (Canned & Dried) 
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(Continued) 
Number Number Number Number 
FOOD PRODUCTS Tested Starred FOOD PRODUCTS Tested Starred 
Canned Fruit 39 34 Condiments (Spices, Cat- 

Meats (Canned & Dried) 48 31 sups, etc.) 109 84 
Canned Milk and Infants’ Desserts 38 15 
Foods 32 15 Flavoring Extracts 93 56 
Canned Soup 64 41 Fruits, Dried 24 22 
Canned Vegetables 88 76 Lard, Butter, etc. 15 10 
Breakfast Foods 34 20 Miscellaneous 37 24 
Flour and Bran 36 20 Olives and Oils 22 14 
Macaroni and Spaghetti 16 12 Pickles, etc. 13 11 
Meal 4 3 Preserves 54 36 
Rice 7 4 Syrups 21 9 











Number Number Number Number 
TOILET PREPARATIONS Tested Starred TOILET PREPARATIONS Tested Starred 










Drugs and Disinfectants 38 8 Tooth Pastes 30 5 
Cold Creams 47 12 Perfumes 38 32 
Hair Tonics 23 4 Toilet Powders 60 26 
Miscellanzous Cosmetics 57 11 Toilet Soaps 45 20 












TOTAL TESTED 1,439 TOTAL STARRED 855 








I want this table behind whose figures there stand weeks of labo- 
ratory work and days of careful thought and study to signify 
to you two things: First, I want it to give you a broader reali- 
zation that every advertising page in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
whether presenting food products, dress goods or some other 
kind of merchandise, represents a service which is a part of 
the magazine’s value to you—a service bravely built and 
strongly guarded. Second, I want it to point out to you the 
meaning which one day will link itself to all wares allowed the 
privilege of national or local publicity—a meaning which says 
to you ‘‘ Whatever is advertised is right.”’ 























Goop HOUSEKEEPING, with its advertising pages, is yours,— 
what you think of it so it is. Will you tell me sometimes 


when we have helped or pleased you? 
\ P 


Advertising Manager 






119 West 4oth Street 
NEw York City 






How New York Will “‘Go” 

N November the men of New York will 
defeat the proposed amendment to the 
state constitution extending the privileges 
of the franchise to women. 

This prediction is based on the following 
facts: On the 31st of March the lower house of 
the Legislature had up for consideration a 
bill which had been presented for the purpose 
of protecting the interests of the string-beans 
of the state. At certain seasons of the year 
the sole business -of certain green stuff is to 
be canned, and it had been found that the law 
touching this industry was very inadequate. 
Some misguided persons who thought women 
and children should not work in canneries 
longer than sixty hours a week had secured 
the passage of a law to that effect. The busi- 
ness of the Assembly on March 31st was to 
overturn this law, to see that the beans had 
seventy-two hours of care and attention a 
week. And it was done. Seventy-six men 


answered Aye when their names were called— 
and the Assembly of the State of New York 
had registered its conviction that twelve hours 
a day are not too many for women and chil- 
dren to work in order that some of the rest 
of us may have a cheap mess of beans and the 


canners a little more profit. Fifty-nine men 
voted for the women and children. 

This success safely recorded, the father of 
the bill offered another for adoption. This 
one would allow canners to employ women 
and children until midnight, instead of ten 
o'clock, as at present. It would seem that 
no bean had any business to be in a cannery at 
ten o’clock unless it could wait until morning 
to be canned; so the measure was simply in- 
tended for the profit of the canners. Sixty- 
six men voted for the measure; but sixty-seven 
said no—and the children can go home at ten. 

But the day was not yet over. Lo, the poor 
beans that are uncanned at ten o’clock on 
Saturday night! So the third bill permitted 
Sunday to become as a week day. At this 
juncture somebody remembered the Com- 
mandments and boldly declared that in 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy” 
there is no clause exempting a canning-fac- 
tory. Fifty-eight assemblymen were still faith- 
ful to the beans; but Sunday and the women 
and children polled seventy votes and won. 

Though two of these vicious bills were de- 


feated, we are convinced that the sentiment 
which admitted the interests of beans versus 
the interests of women and children to serious 
debate took its color from the unexpressed 
but not unknown conviction of the majority 
of the voters of the state. Women are not 
to be given a chance to protect themselves. 
If you can read the signs differently we envy 
you, for we still think women ought to vote— 
ought to want to vote. Perhaps then a cam- 
paign that had been waged for righteousness’ 
sake would stay won—and child-labor, and 
woman-breaking woman-labor, would cease. 


Correcting a Misstatement 


In Massachusetts and New York women 
opposed to suffrage are grasping at any straw 
which will help them to keep themselves and 
others from having any say in public affairs. 
One such straw was the statement made by 
the former advertising manager of this maga- 
zine that, when Mrs. Pankhurst’s articles were 
being printed, the letters of protest came in 
in such great numbers that we got scared 
and withdrew the series. One anti-suffrage 
paper quoted this statement under the head- 
ing, “A Warning to Magazines.” Women 
in both the states above mentioned wrote to 
us for the facts, as it seemed to them that a 
series that ran through seven numbers of the 
magazine was far from being killed by fright. 
So we counted the protesting letters—and 
they were just thirty-four. And a majority 
of the thirty-four letter-writers said they had 
not read a single one of the articles and didn’t 
want to read any. Their minds were made 
up, and the fact that the articles were not in- 
tended as propaganda, were given simply 
that our readers might know the truth about 
the situation in England, made not a particle 
of difference. We are not concerned about 
that now; what we are concerned about is 
lest the impression get abroad that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is veek-kneed, that, having 
set out to tell the truth about anything, it 
could be dismayed by opposition from a few 
who frankly acknowledged that the truth did 
not interest them. In the beginning we asked 
Mrs. Pankhurst to write six articles, and we 
printed seven. 


Tested Recipes — Some Letters 
Our new department of Tested and Approved 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Vexatious Clothes Questions 
are Answered 


—In the— 






Diamond Dye Annual 
and Direction Book 


Your last year’s suit or gown, which seems nearly 
worthless because its color does not suit you any 
longer, can be made as good as new, 





















THE DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL and DIREC- 
TION BOOK tells exactly how to dye any fabrics 
in solid, rich, fast colors. This book is free, and 
every woman should send for a copy of it. It will 
enable you to save a considerable amount of money 
that you spend each season for clothes. 












Miss Agnes Endicott, of Cincinnati, writes: — 


“THE DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL has been a source of 
great economy to me. I have seen it advertised in the magazines 
many times, but did not think that it would be of value to me, as my 
family tell me that my hands are worthless. I am not clever at the 
things that most girls do with the greatest ease. 


“IT saw a DIAMOND DYE advertisement, and noticed par- 
ticularly that it said DIAMOND DYES were simple to use, so 
I sent for your ANNUAL and DIRECTION BOOK and read 
carefully how to dye articles made of silk. 


“I dyed my last year's light pink gown to a medium shade of 
Pink Gown dyed Blue blue. My sister made the new fashion Fd of lace for the dress, Gray ay dyed Dark 
and my gown is now as pretty as can be. Green 


Diamond Dyes 


‘*A child can use them”’ 
Simply dissolve the dye in water, and boil the material in the colored water 


















Mrs. J. C. Smith, of Brooklyn, writes: — : 

“THE DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL and DIRECTION BOOK saved me the print: of a new suit. My old gray suit cee faded 
and really impossible. I sent for your DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL ahd DIRECTION BOOK and read carefully how to dye woolen 
ariicles. I then went to the druggist’s and purchased DIAMOND DYES for wool or silk, and recolored the suit, which was light gray. 
It is now a very pretty dark green. 

“* I shortened the skirt, and put new velvet collar and cuffs on ae jacket. My friends tell me that my new suit is very smart, oad none of 
thom realize that it is my old suit recolored and slightiy remodele. 

“A copy of the DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL and cance BOOK should be in every home in the United States, and if every 
woman would carefully read it, we would be a better and more tastefully dressed people.”” 


The Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” goods 
are usually 60% to 80% Cotton —so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility:to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye that claims to 
color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to color Animal Fibre 
Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegetable Fibre Fabrics, so that you may 
obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 

Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells 
Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, 


also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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8 Editor's Say 


Recipes*has ,.met with such an enthusiastic 
reception that we can not refrain from print- 
ing.a.few letters that came to us almost as 
soon as the mails could reach us after the 
appearance of theApril issue. The best evi- 
dencé, of the success ofthe department was 
in the nearly five hundred recipes that were 
sent: in. for testing in the first week of 
April.. They came from nearly every state 
in the Union, so that that card-catalogue 
cook-book you are making will have in 
it names of women who live here and there 
and everywhere, 
women who are 
practical housewives 
and take pride in 
their cooking. Now 


for the letters: A Bride's Prayer... . 


I i h ith My Flower-Room. : 
am sen ng erewi 3 
three of, my recipes They Never Say It. . 
which’I have never 
seea in a cook-book, and 
therefore consider my 
own:: Having used them 
a number of years, I 
know they are good. 
hope you can use them. 
I appreciate Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. very 
much generally, but 
your certified recipes 
idea is just splendid. 
So many “ professional” 
recipes call for ingredi- 
eats the average house- 
hold does not have or 
can not procure, but 
when housewives have 
a chance to exchange in 
the above manner we 
may all enjoy many 
real delicacies. Good 
wishes to Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING. 
Mrs. N. M. C., Idaho. 


Pliny's Cossus. . . 


The Kewpies.... 
The Dual Alliance... . 
Adventures in Girlhood 


Felix O'Day... 


Miceeey oe! eS 
Fashions in Color... 
Hashimura Togo 
Three Meals a Day 


Discoveries 


I am enclosing some original recipes which I hope 
you can use in your new department. The cook-book 
which your readers will have will be worth much more 
than the price of the magazine. I want to congratu- 
late you upon the manner of printing the recipes. We 
shall be able to save every one of them without destroy- 
ing matter of great value. _ Assuring you of my appre- 
ciation of the new department, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. F. C., Ark. 


Please find enclosed herewith some original, or nearly 
so, recipes. I hope they may be considered of sufficient 
worth to find a place in our magazine... I am a woman 
of fifty years, and am glad to find tested recipes to use 
in my family of ten members and to preserve for our 
five daughters, that they need not be so long in gaining 
accurate ideas as their mother has been. 
luck attend the new feature. 

Mrs. L. E. L., New York. 


What You’ll Miss If You Miss the 


June Issue 


A Novelist’s Art of Livi ing. 


Peggy~Mary'’s Wedding-Day. . Kay Cleaver Strahan 
The Way Feet Should Go 
Your Summer Home........ 
The Love-Life of a Woman. . 
The Community Hospital. 


Home-Grown Sanitation... 


Tested Helps for Housekeepers. . 


May good . 


You know, of course,that we send a check 
for every recipe accepted and-that. we send 
proof of the recipe after Mrs. Allen has tested 
it and standardized it for six persons. The 
author tests it-again and reports the result to 
us. When you get it in the magazine it is as 
nearly perfect as two careful cooking tests 
canmakeit. Thislettercame back with a proof: 


Thank you for the check received for the accepted 
recipe. I am enclosing a proof of recipe, which is O. 
K., but may be made safer by the slight change I 
have made. Yes, I understand that my name and 
address must be printed 
with a recipe, to which 
I object as a rule, 
being well known in this 
town, where I was born 
and have lived most of 
my life, but these tested 
recipes appeal to me. 
There are sO many 
fool things printed 
in the daily papers. 

S. O. L., Mass. 


Alice A. Clark 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Atkinson Kimball 
.....Henri Fabre 
George W. Cable 
Rese O'Neill Our Fiction Makes 
Maiiuilke Benton Cooke a Hit 
.. Virginia Blair One of the best 
known story-writers 
in America gave us 
a good bit of advice 
a few days ago. 
“T have an idea 
for you,” says she. 
“What is it?” says I. 
“For your Discov- 
eries department. 
Everybody reads 
the Discoveries 
first, so why don’t 
you put in there 
a paragraph asking 
your readers if they - 
have discovered that Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
has as good fiction as any magazine and bet- 
ter than most? Some people think Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING means only good things 
about housekeeping. I think your fiction is 
splendid.”” Another famous and well-loved 
story-teller wrote us of “the magazine’s un- 
failing service in solving household problems; 
at the same time it furnishes excellent read- 
ing.’” Have you discovered that we are trying 
hard to keep the fiction part of the magazine 
as good as the practical part, so that you 
busy housewives may never feel that your 
time has been wasted, no matter what you 
have read? That is our purpose—and the 
stories in this issue are no exception to the rule. 
WiiuiAm FreperIck BIGELow, Editor. 


Sarah Comstock 

. Agnes Rowe Fairman 
.. James Oppenheim 

. Woods Hutchinson 
.F. Hopkinson Smith 
bosses Wiley 

.. Dorothy Dix 


. Wallace I-win 
Edited by Mrs. Rorer 
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ave Us aa | A Prayer for Peace 
advic ee 
cae. i T is the time of the Mowing of new tides of 
a ‘ 3 life. The frost that bound the land is gone, and 
s she the soul that was imprisoned in the bulb has 
says L j ‘ ; broken the rotten hull and is climbing to the beauty 
ate. > : in the sunlight ; the sap that fled with the building 
ment : of fires is rushing along the limbs and twigs that are 
ie d ‘ : bursting into snow and flame, presage and promise 
ertes ' of a new harvest-home and heaped-up bins of food. 
don’t : In the woodland there is song and the preparation 
there : for new life; and even the heart of man is gay. 
isking © «though taking thought for the days and the seasons 
' they that are not yet come, planning for the laying up of 
EPING . i treasure against the years that may be lean. 
1 bet- ' God in thy heaven, make all right with: the 
Goop 7 2 3 world. These days of life are also days of death: 
hings é — the fields that are fit for flowers are also fit for 
ion is ; cannon; on ten thousand farms there is footing for 
every weight of war-machine. Keeper of men’s 


loved 
passions, we pray that, if it may not be before the 


Ss un- ge 
a a) falling of the flowers, then before the ripening of the 


lems; 

read- fruit the men at war will go trooping home as chil- 
rying dren, tired after play, turn eagerly to their mothers. 
azine Daily will we pray thus—and hope. Amen! 


you 
your 
you 
| the 
rule. ' 
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By EllaWheeler 
‘Decoration by 
Lej aren A. Hiller 


H! that is a beautiful land I wis, 
The land of the Gone-Away Souls : 
Yes, a lovelier region by far than this, 
(Though this is a world most fair) 
The goodliest goal of all good goals, 
Else why do our friends stay there? 


I walk in a world that is sweet with 
friends, 


And earth I have eee held Soaet 


Faster and faster, year on year, 





Yes, many the message, but few who hear 
“4 In the din of the world below, 
Yes, love with duty and beauty blends, / Or hearing the message, can understand 
To render the earth plane bright Those truths which we long to know. 
But faster and faster, year on year, 


My pe ems ee hurry PB sight. But it must be the goal of all good goals, 


And I think of it more and more. 
They hurry away to the Over-There. ( Yes, I think of that land of the Gone- 
And few of them say farewell. \ Away Souls, 
Yes, they go away with a secret air, And its growing host of friends, 
As if on a secret quest, Whowill hail my bark, when it touches shore 
And they come not back to the earth to tell Where the last 


Why that land seems the best. ~~ journey 
ends. 
Messages come from the mystic sphere. 


But few know the code of that land. 


my comrades hurry from sight 





Very early in the morning, Dora Wall, without remorse, and with the air of one who has accomplished ‘a certain 
purpose, left her two children alone in the little farmhouse, and started to walk 
the many miles to the jail at Arden 


’ 


*“Justice’ 





Justice 


**Justice, sir, is the great interest of man on earth.” —Daniel Webster 


By Corra -Harris 


Author of “The Circuit Rider’s Wife,” “The Recording Angel,” “Eve's Second Husband,” etc 


Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


This is a story that you will not soon forget. 
it is the best thing Corra Harris has ever done. 


Critics say of it that 
We predict that it 


will be the biggest story of the year. What do you think of it? 


N the first Monday in October 
court convened in Arden, and 
justice was done. 

Justice is a queer thing. We 
do not understand it yet. We do not live 
long enough to balance the scales over in 
the second or third generation. With us 
it is a system founded upon a code of ar- 
bitrary laws, for the purpose of protecting 
society now, today, by punishing the wicked 
at once. With God, it is a process of evo- 
lution. He requires a century, maybe two 
centuries, to do what the judge and jury of 
the Arden Court accomplished in a week. 
The judge and jury were not to blame. 
Society can not wait for these awful mills 
of God. They grind too slowly. A robber 
must be seized; a murderer must be con- 
demned at once. Let him finish his evo- 
lution in the penitentiary, beyond the grave. 
There is no statute against that. We do 
not meddle, except theologically, with that 
larger, longer plan of Providence. We do 
not even meddle with those diseased con- 
ditions in civilization which produce the 
criminal. We are as slow as Providence 
about that. We do not cure the disease; 
we clear the docket by condemning the 
victim of it. The grand jury brings its true 
bills against the offender of the law, not 
against those conditions of society which 
make them offenders. Society is the out- 
law who administers the law; sometimes 
dips its fingers in blood to write, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

So now, Arden was crowded, not only 
because many men had been summoned for 
possible jury duty, but because trade was 
brisk. There was an artificial market. 
Also, there was much excitement. Men are 
the only animals who crave that; especially 
do they crave it when they live dull lives 
in remote country communities. It is an 
innocuous form of intoxication, in which 


they may indulge without staggering and 
without paying for it. The square before 
the court-house was in an uproar, filled 
with clouds of dust as men and teams passed. 
Now and then some farmer drove across 
with a load of cotton. Every other farmer 
hailed him. A man rode through on an old 
pot-bellied mare accompanied by a mule 
colt. The colt looked like a jack-rabbit on 
stilts. Everybody laughed. Logan Hawks 
was trying to swap a skittish sorrel filly for 
anything in sight. This added to the excite- 
ment. A horse-trader always does on a 
village square. Everybody’s dog was also 
in town, with his tail up, ears pricked, 
tongue out. When dog met dog, there was 
the usual discussion—a terrific rippet of 
barks and yelps, and a ball of dust filled 
with revolving dogs. And in the midst of 
this uproar composed of so many elements 
a bailiff appeared ever and anon on the court- 
house steps, cupped his hands about his 
mouth, and trumpeted: 

“William Head! William Head! 
iam Head! Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” 

Whereupon the long raw-boned, sun- 
burned, hay-bearded person of that name ce- 
tached himself from the crowd, and dis- 
appeared in the court-house to be examined 
as to his qualifications for serving on the 
jury now being impaneled for the purpose 
of trying one John Cox, charged with 
murder. 

This was an extra session of the court, 
in fact. One of those emergencies common 
to human society had arisen. Two crimes 
which required immediate attention had 
been committed. A man had killed his 
wife, and a woman had killed her husband. 
These things happen in the married rela- 
tion. Cupid has a way of deserting lovers 
at the altar. Old Man Necessity accom- 
panies them home, and love turns out to be 
a sentence to hard labor. Nature has 
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deceived them both into keeping up the 
species, which is an expensive business that 
usually involves the peonage of parents. 
It is no affair of nature’s if these two are 
unhappy together, if they cease to love and 
cherish each other, if they come to hate 
and struggle against each other. They are 
committed before witnesses to the contract. 
The propagation of the species is.her chief 
concern, no matter how she veils it in moon- 
light and poetry. Nature is really a heart- 
less old wretch, and Cupid isher unscrupu- 
lous agent. 

Now, the wife can not escape this peonage 
of maternity. Public-opinion does not per- 
mit that—not yet. But the husband can, 
because the civilization we have made does 
permit that, which accounted for the extra 
session of the cotirt-in Arden. 

John Cox and his wife Mary lived upon 
the edge of the village. They were very 
poor. They had been very poor so long 
that Cox had lost heart and ambition, that 
nettle of the pasture which makes a man 
a man, When he was drunk he was not 
poor; he felt very rich, his cares fell away 
from him. Therefore he was drunk most 
of the time. Mary had also lost heart, but 
since it is not permitted in Arden that 
women should flunk by inebfiation, she 
worked harder than ever. She took in 
washing from the*summer boarders. Her 
hands were always red, her face had taken 
on a soap-suds expression—not pretty. 
The front of ‘her dress was always wet from 
standing over the tubs. She had lost both 
her children, but by that time the habit of 
work had been established, so she went on 
with the sentence of hard labor. 

Sometime during the night of September 
the fourteenth John Cox had returned 
home very drunk. His wife was lying 
across the bed asleep, with her clothes on, 
her face turned from the door, her long 
hair hanging down in a thick, half-twisted, 
yellow rope over the edge of the bed. She 
had waited for him, it seemed, but had 
fallen asleep; a little flat figure, in an ugly 
red-and-brown print-frock, with coarse, un- 
tidy shoes upon her feet, she lay sunken 
in the dreamless stupor of utter weariness. 

On the table in the middle of the room 
there was a plate turned over upon an iron 
knife and fork. -There was a blue-flowered 
cup and saucer with a pewter spoon stick- 
ing up out of the cup. Some rashers of 
bacon lay upon a dish outlined with con- 
gealed grease. There was also a platter of 
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cold bread and a little pitcher half full of 
sorghum, with a bit of paper laid over the 
top to keep the flies out. A pot of cold 
coffee sat tilted to one side on a ring of dead 
embers upon the hearth. A small old- 
fashioned lamp on the table gave out a 
sputtering flame. The:room was filled with 
smoke which smelled of kerosene. 

Two things impressed Cox as he stood 
glowering in the doorway. First, his wife 
was asleep. This was an insult, outragecus 
neglect. Second, his supper was cold. This 
was a greater insult. He was justly incensed. 
He was beside himself with rage. Fe looked 
about him, and everything he saw increased 
his fury: He looked at the woman again, 
as much as to say that if she opened her 
eyes, got up, showed proper contrition, he 
would spare her. She did not move. She 
was usually so submissive at such times, 
so desperately anxious to please him. He 
could not understand this new impudence; 
neither would he endure it. He’d show 
her! He would awaken her with such 
violence he would never again find her asleep 
when he came home! 

As a matter of fact he did not awaken 
her. He never could tell afterward exactly 
what happened. -“He thought he must have 
been insane with rage.,.She now lay upon 
the floor, huddled .néar the. wall, with her 
knees drawn up, her back still toward him. 

Then he sat down before the table and 
began to devour the food with the insensate 
appetite of drunkenness. As he ate he 
glared at the figure of his wife. It looked 
like a little rumpled pile of brown leaves and 
flowers. The red blossoms in the calico 
skirt seemed to enlarge until they mingled 
in places. He could not takz his eyes off 
them. Suddenly the sweat broke out on his 
face; it ran in a cold stream down his back. 
He began to tremble. He tried to rise 
from his chair, but his knees refused to 
support him. He tried to withdraw his 
eyes from that frightful object on the floor, 
but he could not. 

For hours he sat there staring, trembling, 
with the sweat beading over him. He 
could not lift his hand to wipe it off his face. 
The lamp sputtered and went out, but still 
he could see dimly the mass of something 
upon the floor near the opposite wall; 
the red flowers gleamed in the darkness. 

At last a pale light filled the dreadful 
room. Day was breaking. With it came 
the wild strength of fear. He staggered 
up, backed through the door, drew it shut, 
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then he turned, and began to run. He ran 
all day, only pausing now and then to get 
his wind and to recover his strength. He 
avoided the face of man as if that were the 
judgment of God. He went up the moun- 
tain, crossed streams, fought his way 
through brush and briars that tore at him 
like detaining hands. He went down a 
ravine on the other side, on and on again, 
until the awful darkness of another night 
fell. 

Soon after this a posse of men with 
blood-hounds overtook him. 

That was all. It was one of those simple 
crimes for which the criminal must be 
punished—at once. So the court of Arden 
was convened to determine the guilt or in- 
nocence of John Cox. 

The prisoner sat in the dock on the right 
hand of Judge Freeman, who presided. 
His counsel, Colonel Pinkerton Britt and 
Judge Capers, were just outside the dock. 
Solicitor Morton, the prosecuting-attorney, 
was on the left. The prisoner was a woeful 
sight. His short black hair stood up on 


his head. He was ghastly pale, his eyes 
were sunken, bloodshot, restless, as if some- 
where far within he was still flying before 


the swift feet of vengeance. You might 
have said, “Here is innocence caught in 
the vise of some terrible guilt.” 

In fact, this was the case. His crime was 
not his; innocence lifted her hands in that 
haggard face and prayed for release, not 
only from the law, but from self-conviction. 
The spectators beheld a more frightful 
tragedy than any crime—a man whom no 
jury could acquit, a soul which no jury 
could find, guilty. He was not by nature 
a murderer. The evidence showed that he 
was almost an affectionate husband when 
sober. 

Still, the case consumed two days. The 
law is devious in its straightness. You 
must respect precedents. You must cite 
similar cases to prove your arguments. 
The state must prove that the prisoner at 
the bar is outrageously guilty, that the 
crime of which he is accused is one of the 
most heinous in the history of human 
society. On the other hand, the counsel 
for the defense must prove that he is inno- 
cent, that there were mitigating circum- 
stances; that, for example, a drunken man 
is not responsible for his acts. From time 
immemorial the law has recognized this 
fact. In this case the accused was so drunk 
he had absolutely no recollection of his 
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crime—if indeed he had committed it, 
which had not been, and could not be, 
proved. And so forth and so on, Then 
the judge must charge the jury. All this 
takes time, costs money, and conceals the 
real criminal, which is society. But it is 
the best form of justice we have evolved. 
You can not arrest a commonwealth for 
permitting the sale of liquor which causes a 
man to kill his wife. That is the source 
from which the state derives a large part 
of its revenue. 

As a matter of fact, Cox’s neck alone was 
saved, not Cox. The verdict was “Guilty, 
with recommendations for mercy.” He 
would finish his evolution under difficul- 
ties. He would become one of those balli- 
and-chain benefactors of commerce and 
civilization who build good highways. More 
revenue, you understand, which the state 
receives from the sale of liquor—the eco- 
nomic consumption of the criminal she pro- 
duces. 

Late in the evening of the day upon which 
the trial of Cox was concluded, Judge Free- 
man, Solicitor Morton, and Pinkerton 
Britt were seated in the office of the Arden 
Hotel. 

“Who was that woman in the court- 
room today?” asked the judge. 

“Which one? There were three,” an- 
swered Britt. 

“No, the others were Cox’s mother and 
sister—you can always recognize the female 
relatives of a criminal or a corpse. Who 
was the other?—the one who had a face like 
June looking through the window at a 
graveyard?” 

“Oh, her!” answered Britt in a peculiar 
tone. “That was Adelaide Webster.” 

“And who is Adelaide Webster?” 

“The sensation in Arden just now; 
lawyer—practised in Colorado nine years. 
Came here this summer to visit her kin, 
the Websters, and remains, since the bar 
association has just admitted women to 
the practise of law in this state.” 

“So!” was Freeman’s enigmatical com- 
ment. 

“She’s been retafned as counsel by that 
woman who killed her’ husband,” Britt 
added. 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the judge, 
looking interested. 

“Tt’s a shame! I wish she’d stayed in 
Colorado,” Britt went on. 

“Why?” 

“Destroys the dignity of the court, in- 
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troduces, er, what might be called an illegal 
element.” 

“To what element do you refer?” asked 
the judge. 

“Women! This state has never legalized 
women, has it? Aren’t they recognized as 
irresponsible? Well, tomorrow you'll see 
what comes of it! The court-room will be 
filled with women; that is to say, with 
emotion, tears, sympathy, sniffles! What 
chance has the law in the wet weather of 
feminine tears? You'll never get a con- 
viction, Morton!” he concluded, turning 
to the solicitor. 

“Depends on the evidence,” answered 
Morton. 

“No, it doesn’t; depends upon the scen- 
ery. And the Webster woman has worked 
that up, take it from me. She’s a suffra- 
gist, been stirring up the women here for 
months; got ’em all behind her. And to- 
morrow you'll have ’em before you when 
you appear against Dora Wall. Id rather 
face an army!” he exclaimed, rising and 
taking his departure. 

“Good night, Judge! See you before the 
army tomorrow morning,” said Morton, 
laughing, as he also went out. 

As a matter of fact, he was wondering 
how he would come out in the prosecution 
of the Wall woman; whether public senti- 
ment as represented by a court-room full of 
women would permit him to rag the counsel 
for defense as was his custom, or whether 
they would stand for the severe handling 
of the accused. And in case this was per- 
mitted, how would he go about it? Women 
were singularly combustible, not only in 
themselves, but in any situation they chose 
to inhabit. Britt was right; law-and-noth- 
ing-but-law could not take its course with- 
out a new kind of friction, with women 
staring at it. Law is masculine. It lacks 
those elements of mercy and sentiment for 
which women stand and always will stand. 

The court-room the next morning pre- 
sented a scene never before witnessed in 
Arden. One might have inferred that a 
solemn church service was about to begin. 
Half the house was filled with women, 
elderly, fat-bosomed women of the “amen 
corner” type; thin, flat women of the same 
type. This was unprecedented. No respect- 
able woman had ever been seen there 
before. The men, packed and jammed on 
the other side, stared at them. The women 
did not return the stare. They looked with 
a single eye, one might have said, upon the 
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drama going on before them. Not a whisper, 
scarcely a movement among them. But 
they were all there, every woman in Arden, 
except the young girls. 

On the left, seated at a table upon the 
floor below the judge, Solicitor Morton 
fumbled and shuffled his notes, challenged 
jurymen, went through the usual formali- 
ties of the prosecuting-attorney. Adelaide 
Webster sat on the right, near the prisoner, 
and challenged no juryman at all. The 
heads of two small children could be seen 
barely showing above the back cf a 
bench directly in front. They were still 
so young that it was difficult to determine 
their sex. Both wore dingy gingham 
dresses. One was a boy, the other a girl. 
They sat very still, and kept their eyes fixed 
gravely, in a kind of startled wonder, upon 
the prisoner. She was, at least she had 
been, their mother. They were not so sure 
about that ndw. They were awed by some 
change in her. 

She was a young woman, not more than 
twenty-five, very small, very wiry, very 
homely, with a kind cf incisive black force 
in her dark face. Her hair was drawn back 
and knotted on top of her head; wisps of it 
hung down behind in an ugly fringe over 
her neck. Her hands were folded in her 
lap; her repose was profound. She was 
staring at the children, brooding over them 
with her somber eyes, covering them with 
the wings of her spirit. It was this singular 
exaltation which awed them. 

The jury was chosen; examination of 
witnesses began. No one had seen the 
crime committed. The Walls lived on a 
farm that had once belonged to the wife, 
but which had been sold for debt. They 
had since rented it. Wall was of a quarrel- 
some disposition, drunken, profligate. His 
wife was a hard worker, a silent woman who 
never went anywhere. Her character was 
good, but she was not liked. She was odd. 
That was all that was known against her. 

The state had only one witness. This 
was a woman, a big slattern, showily 
dressed in soiled finery. She had known 
Wall, she admitted. On the day before the 
night of the crime she had seen him in 
Arden.. He told her he did not want to go 
home, that he was afraid of his wife. He 
complained that there was something 
threatening, something dangerous, in her at- 
titude toward him. No, he did not say what. 
He did not know what it was, but he had 
felt it. The witness was positive that the 
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crime had been premeditated, and that 
Wall had some definite reason for fearing 
his wife. It was with difficulty that she 
persuaded him to go home. Yes, she had 
sent him. Yes, he was drinking. Yes, she 
thought he was quite drunk. 

She resented the cross-examination by 
the counsel for the defense. She assumed 
the challenging ‘‘good-as-you” expression 
a bad woman always takes when cornered 
by a good one. 

“Where do you live?” asked Miss Web- 
ster. 4 

“Here in Arden.” 

“But where in Arden?” 

She could not say definitely. A poor 
woman could not always pay her room- 
rent when it was due. 

“Are you married?” 

“< No.”’ + 

“Have you any children?” 

“One.” ., 

“Where is it?” 

“In the Orphans’ Home at Decatur.” 
A poor woman could not always support 
her child. 

“Do you support yourself?” 

She certainly did! She glared at the side 
of the room filled with men, from whence 
came a sort of groaning titter. 

“Do you work in Arden?” 

“No!” 

“Where do you work?” 

She blazed. She became a conflagration. 
The question was so outrageous in another 
woman. 

“That will do,” said Miss Webster 
quietly; ‘you need not answer.” 

The spectators shifted in their seats, the 
jury cleared its throat, uncrossed its legs 
and crossed them again the other way. 
The women looked straight in front of them, 
but every man in the room stared in as- 
tonishment at the defendant’s counsel. 
Hers was good work from the legal point 
of view, but it was scandalous. Nobody 
was prepared for such direct indelicacy in 
a@ woman. 

The prisoner refused to testify in her own 
behalf. It was as if she meant that she had 
no defense to make, in spite of the fact that 
her counsel had entered the plea, “Not 
guilty.” 

Solicitor Morton opened the argument 
with a masterly presentation of the state’s 
case against the accused. Robert Wall, 
the husband of the prisoner at the bar, had 
come home on the night of September the 
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seventh. It was a fact that he was drunk. 
He had gone to bed and had evidently 
fallen asleep without seeing his wife, who™ 
was in the next room with the children. 

He paused, looked at the prisoner, then 
at the jury. “This much we know, Gentle- 
men of the Jury, from the prisoner herself. 
But there was no witness to the crime which 
followed. And even if we knew when ard 
exactly how it was committed, it would 
not be possible to describe that in this 
court.” He waved his hand to where row 
after row of women’s faces were liited in 
grim attention. ‘There are certain things, 
and some scenes, which cannct be discussed 
before women. No onesaw the struggle 
that night between this young wife and her 
husband, if indeed there was a struggle. 
All we know for certain is that on the fol- 
lowing morning, very early, the prisoner at 
the bar came to the jail in Arden, awakened 
the sheriff, and announced that she had 
killed her husband. She had walked many 
miles through the rain, which fell in tor- 
rents. She was wet to the skin, bedraggled, - 
but calm. She wore the air of one who has 
accomplished a certain purpose without 
remorse. She had had hours to reflect up- 
on the crime she had:¢ommitted, but there 
was no break, no reaction of mad regret, as 
there surely would have been if the murder 
had not been premeditated, if she had not 
disciplined herself to the thought oi it for 
so many days that it had new become a 
part of her consciousness. 

“She refused then, as now, to tell Low 
end why she accomplished the crime. That 
is the only humanity she has showed, 
Gentlemen of the Jury. Even her fierce 
spirit dares not put into words that fright- 
ful scene. She has never offered the lees 
explanation as defense. Yet so monstrous 
was her own self-accusation that the sheriff 
refused to believe her. She was not even 
arrested until he had gone to the house and 
seen Wall lying murdered in his bed. The 
sheriff returned to Arden and found the 
prisoner waiting, still calmly seli-possessed, 
a condition of mind and spirit which she 
has maintained. Never oncein the weeks 
that have since passed has she indicated the 
least remorse, or emotion of any kind. No 
signs of insanity there, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, no mad regret, no weeping. She has 
lived in health, slept soundly every night, 
eaten with relish, maintained from first to 
last an air of callous indifference which is 
almost unbelievable in a woman.” 
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Every eye in the house was turned upon 
the prisoner. She sat with her gaze still 
fixed upon the children. One of them had 
fallen asleep and lay at full length on the 
bench. 

“This, Gentlemen of the Jury, is the 
monster of whose guilt there can be no 
question,” Morton went on. “Few men, 
however desperate, would have had the 
awful nerve to execute such vengeance as 
this woman accomplished upon her sleeping 
husband, the father of her children.”’ 

The remainder of his speech consisted 
of arguments to prove that the law must 
be vindicated, that the safety of society 
and of the home depended upon its enforce- 
ment, that nothing, neither neglect, nor 
abuse, nor drunkenness, nor infidelity, 
could justify so frightful a crime. He called 
particular attention to the growing spirit 
of rebellion among married women, to the 
increasing number of divorces, to their dis- 
rupting influences upon the home, a fero- 
cious disposition which, if left unchecked, 
would result more and more frequently in 
tragedies such as this one. The law cried 
aloud for justice. The safety of the home 
was at stake. 

In conclusion, he said he was convinced 
that the jury would permit no weakness 
nor sentimentality to keep them from find- 
ing this woman guilty and delivering her to 
the punishment ‘which, however dreadful, 
was the one she deserved and the only one 
that would safeguard society against the 
perpetration of similar crimes. 

He took his seat with the air of a man who 
had performed a disagreeable duty to the 
satisfaction of his own conscience. 

There was a stir as Adelaide Webster 
rose to her feet. Men craned their necks 
over the shoulders of other men in front of 
them to get a better view of her. Women 
dodged each other’s hats in the same effort. 

“Get out your handkerchiefs, boys!” 
whispered an old man in a group standing 
just inside the door. “She'll act on your 
tear-bladders like a funeral. We'll all be 
crying in five minutes.” 

“Your Honor, Gentlemen of the Jury: 
I will not go back over the ground covered 
by my colleague, the prosecuting-attorney. 
He has presented to you the details of this 
tragedy with a veracity and a strength 
which leave nothing to be said about its 
horror.” 

She lifted her head, a stately figure in 
her plain gray coat-suit, and stood for a 
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moment significantly silent. She became 
a mystical presence in the brown gloom. 
She was some womanly part of the clear 
day outside. She was the gray dawn after 
a long dark night. She held the stars in 
her hands. The earth curved beneath her 
feet. She stood for something new and 
strange, the symbol of the order of marvel- 
ous things to come. She could say nothing, 
however eloquent, that would not be the 
anticlimax of what she was, of theimpression 
she conveyed now of the future. Compared 
with this, the dingy scene, the little life or 
ceath of the prisoner, were mere incidents like 
the flight of the sparrowacross the highways. 

The men in the jury-box stared at her. 
They felt that they were in an embarrass- 
ing predicament. They desired to pay 
attention to the evidence, but they could 
not keep their eyes off this woman as a 
woman. In the jury-box a little old man 
with a white goatee stroked it and consid- 
ered her, then he cleared his throat, crossed 
his legs, and resolved to do his duty what- 
ever it was, damn it! The foreman of the 
jury sat hidden in his beard, like an old owl, 
the hair on either side of his bald head 
sticking up like ears pricked forward in 
masculine, rather than legal, curiosity. 
He had sworn, so help him God, to do the 
square thing. And he hoped God would. 
He felt that some devilish advantage had 
been taken of his judgment in this business. 

“Six years ago,” Adelaide began, “this 
woman was married to Robert Wall. It 
was a love match, in which the woman gave 
everything, and the man had nothing. In 
less than a year her mother, a widow, died. 
She inherited the farm. You know it, Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury. It lies on the river down 
in Sugar Valley. They lived there. But 
Wall was a poor farmer. He was extrava- 
gant, and he drank. At the end of two 
years he had mortgaged the place. The 
next year he sold it for a little more than 
the mortgage. The only times Dora Wall 
came to Arden during those three years 
were when she came to sign deeds that 
transferred her property to pay her hus- 
band’s debts. This is one of the phenomena 
of nature, that nearly all women lose their 
sense of separate individuality after mar- 
riage, a thing which a man never loses. She 
is no longer herself. She is merely the more 
devoted, the obedient part of her husband. 
He is the individual. He is the one they 
two make together. His will is her law, 
her energy.” 
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She seemed to speak more to herself in 
the next sentence. She wrinkled her fine 
brows into a conclusion of the whole matter. 

“This submissiveness appears to be a 
provision of nature to insure the propa- 
gation of the species, of which so many 
advantages besides are taken.” 

The judge looked up. She was begin- 
ning a long way off, a long way down, he 
thought. The jury gasped. The old man 
at the door took off his hat, wiped his bald 
head with a red bandanna, and muttered: 

“Put ’em up, boys! You won’t need no 
handkerchiefs. She’s fixin’ to t’ar the shirts 
off ‘the last one of.us, and show our ha’ry 
breast-bones, and prove that we done this 
here thing!” Life is full of these lvdicrous 
asides upon the tragedies. Upon a solemn 
occasion there is always present a wag 
to caricature it, to twist -the face of 
regret with a profane grin. 

The counsel for the defense 
took. her time. She 
went on deliber-~~ 
ately with her little 
details, which, 
when put to- 
gether, were to 
illuminate the 
crime from a 
different angle. 

“Wall placéd 
the remaining 
sum received 
for his wife’s 
farm in the 
bank to his 
own credit. I 
say, nothing is 
more natural. It 
was his because it 
was hers. The laws 
of this state protect 
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“At the end of the fourth year Wall had 
spent all his wife’s money. He had wronged 
her. This was reason enough why he should 
abuse her; conscience is a sting which pre- 
fers to sting the other fellow. Wall often 
beat his wife because he had taken her 
money. All this was known, yet there was 
no way for this woman to protect herself 
except by charging her husband with crime. 
And there is no name on: your statute- 

' books for the crime 
he committed. 
There is no law 
to compel a man 

not to cheat his 
wife, and to work for 
her support. There is, 
indeed, one which, if 
invoked, entitles her 
to receive a certain 
percentage of his 
earnings. But 
what if he does no 
work? You know 
how that is, gen- 
tlemen of the jury. 
And who is to in- 
voke the law? 
Your devoted wife 
never does. She can 
not be the enemy of 
her husband... Dora 
Wall worked in the 
field for the support 
of herself and her 
children. We have 
already heard what her 
husband did. 

“Women are subject 
to singular forms” of self- 
hypnotism in the mar- 

riage relation. They cease 
to exist, they endure unim- 
aginable sufferings in si- 


the property rights of 

married women, but no 
statute has ever been re- 
corded that can prevent 


Cox ran all day, only pausing now and 
then to get his wind and to recover his 
strength. He avoided the face of man 
as if that were the judgment of God 


lence. That is the last 
remnant of their fictitious 
self-respect. This woman 


one of them from trying 

to give her husband all she is and all she 
has. It is the way she exercises her trust, 
and the way nature exercises her. 

“But a husband is a vain thing for safety. 
He may work well in the matrimonial 
harness, and he may not. The birth of the 
children and the care in bringing them up 
depends not upon his faithfulness, but upon 
the mother’s. Nature makes no specialty 
of the devoted sacrificial instinct in man. 


refused to confide in her 
neighbors. She was not sullen. She had been 
slain. The spirits of such women walk in 
the flesh among us every day, poor ghosts of 
happiness, the victims of the strange im- 
pieties of love. Nothing can cure them, 
and they can not die.” 

She looked around at the prisoner. A 
miracle had been wrought here. The 
woman’s face was like a book of leaves 
turned fast, upon which dreadful memories 
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were written. Her expression changed 
rapidly, and at each change became so 
much more horror-stricken. She heard 
herself interpreted, she heard the deep 
silence of her many griefs given tongue in 
another’s mouth. She was astonished. 
She did not expect or dream that any one 
would really understand. She had made up 
her mind to the death she must die. It 
would not be so terrible as the life she had 
lived. But now this woman, whose tones 
rolled like cool music, had awakened her, 
had stirred her deeps like an angel dredg- 
ing for sorrows. She began to weep. She 
wrung her hands and turned her head from 
side to side. 

“You see her, Gentlemen of the Jury. 
Ilow many robberies and murders can you 
read the record of in that face now, all com- 
mitted against her frail life, her little store 
of love? For it is certain that she loved 
him beyond reason after every vestige of 
the qualities which inspired love had fallen 
from him. After he hated her she still 
loved him, protected him with the only 
means in reach, by her silence.” 

At this point she digressed a long time, 
telling what had happened before the crime, 
the incident that led up to it. 

“She was slain many times, as you see, 
by the man she slew. But, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, one thing lives in the dead hearts of 
such women: the conviction which each 
entertains that she, and no other, is one 
with him. Nothing can destroy this right- 
eousness in a good woman. We call it 
jealousy. You have seen what she suf- 
fered here.” 

She moved her head, made a slight, 
significant gesture with her hand to where 
the big slattern sat fanning herself furiously. 
But she did not turn her eyes in that direc- 
tion. It was the finest distinction in decency. 

“She had lost her: little fortune, she had 
lost love, she had endured neglect, hatred, 
contempt, poverty, the pangs of child- 
birth, all in meekness. But this, added to 
all the rest, was too much. I say it was too 
much, Gentlemen of the Jury. We need a 
system of laws—” 

Morton arose. “I object, Your Honor, 
to any further discussion of the laws of this 
state in regard to the woman question. We 
are not here to settle that, but to determine 
the guilt or innocence of this one woman, 
the prisoner at the bar!” 

The judge waved his hand. The counsel 
for the defense went on. “My colleague is 


Justice 


right. We must 
hurry and settle 
what is to be- 
come of this 
woman. You see 
her, Gentlemen of 
the Jury. It isa 
fact she did kill 
her husband, des- 
perately, as a 
timid thing 
changes into 
something de- 
moniacal when 
the odds are too 
great to face. 
Hang her — and 
you slay the 
mother of -two 
children to whom 
she has shown a 
frantic devotion. 
Sentence her to 
imprisonment 
—and they are 
worse than or- 
phans, she worse 
than dead. The 
crime was com- 
mitted, but which 
was the more 
guilty, this 
woman. who suf- 
fered all, or a 
commonwealth, a 
society, a politi- 
cal and social 
theory that per- 
mits drunkenness—and the other?” Once 
again she made that significant motion 
toward the state’s witness. 

“TI leave it with you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury. The majesty of the law which permits 
these things is not so great that it requires 
the sacrifice of this woman to insure its dig- 
nity or to insure the safety of society. The 
great danger to society lies in a totally dif 
ferent direction.” 

She turned and moved gravely to her 
seat. 

Morton arose, summed up his argu- 
ment, and rested his case. The judge 
charged the jury. They retired. About 
four o’clock they filed back into the court- 
room with the verdict, “Not guilty!” 

Not Guilty! The prisoner heard the 
words. Magical change! All the angels 
that mold the coun*enances of mothers 





On and on again, Cox fought his 
him and brought him back 


hastened to lift the scene of that sad face, 
to soften it, to sweeten it with the dew 
of tears, to part the tight lips with a sigh 
as of one awakened from a black dream. 
She saw neither the judge, the jury, nor 
the rows upon rows of silent people staring 
at her. She beheld only the two little 
tousled, tow-headed babies seated in glob- 
ular patience upon the front bench, as if 
she had been released from death, not for 
herself, but for them. 

And for the first time they recognized 
their mother in this woman who had stared 
so darkly at-them all day. They knew her 
now by a thousand intimate tokens, by 
her skirts fluttering like rumpled wings as 
she moved quickly forward, by that be- 
nignant droop of her thin shoulders; above 
all, by her face, shining upon them like 
a little candle in their woebegone dark- 


fought his | Way until the awful darkness of another night fell. Soon after this a posse of men with blood-hounds overtook 
to the jail in Arden. His was one of those simple crimes for which the criminal must be punished at once 


ness. Suddenly they were frightened of 
this place, of all these strange ‘people. 
Their lips puckered, then simultaneously 
two red mouths opened in a wail. They 
lay back and well nigh gave up their little 
ghosts, helpless in the high bench as they 
stretched their arms to her. They had 
been deserted, and now their mother had 
risen from somewhere very far off to claim 
them again. The next moment both heads 
lay upon her breast as she knelt before 
them. Both faces were hidden there from 
the horror of terrible things which they 
could not understand. 

Dora Wall, with her hands pressed 
shieldingly close about their heads, lifted her 
eyes, for the first time since the trial began, 
to the men in the jury-box, tearless now 
and sad, but filled with the strange majesty 
of innocence. It was as if she had said, 
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“You saved yourselves, not me.” They 
were awed by that gaze which had in it 
none of the frailty of gratitude, but the 
invincible courage of one who could have 
died or lived with equal fortitude. 

All this happened in a moment. Then, 
as she stood before the judge with her chil- 
dren clinging to her skirts, the crowd began 
to stix, like people who have held their 
breath for a moment and now exhale it in 
an excited babble of talk. The women 
pressed forward around Adelaide and her 
client, making a great fuss with their con- 
gratulations. The men fell back. They 
made for the doors in silence. They did 
not know exactly what it was. To be 
sure, they were glad the woman had been 
acquitted. Still, they did not like the way 
she had escaped. That Webster woman’s 
defense was a blow directed not only at 
the liberties of men, but at the very fabric 
of law and society. They thought the 
jury had been “unduly influenced,” that 
but for this outrageously offensive argu- 
ment of the defense, the verdict would have 
been the usual one of “Guilty with recom- 
mendations for mercy.” Later this would 
have been supplemented by a petition for 
pardon from the governor, which petition 
they all would have gladly signed—includ- 
ing the judge and the jury. That was the 
way the thing was usually done. And they 
said so to each other as they gathered in 
groups in the square. 

“TI told you what would happen,” Britt 
exclaimed as he and Morton descended the 
court-house steps. “The female mind is 
not legal. That Webster woman missed 
the point in her defense, never touched it!” 
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“But the jury acquitted the prisoner, 
and there was not a woman in it!” com- 
plained Morton. 

“Jury be hanged!” exploded Britt. 
“There was no jury, only a twelve-reed 
pipe-organ upon which Adelaide Webster 
played her own tune! Not a single one of 
‘em realized his obligation to uphold the 
majesty of the law. 

“You listen to me, Morton,” he went on 
after a pause, “when women begin to 
practise in our profession, it won’t be our 
profession any longer. It will cease to 
exist upon the present basic principles of 
law. They'll riddle it, durn ’em! They’! 
abolish capital punishment. They’ll do 
away with penitentiaries and found schools 
for teaching morals to the immoral. They’! 
acquit a man for stealing from his employer, 
and arrest the employer for not paying the 
rogue enough to live on honestly. They’ll 
establish ‘public works for men that fail 
to provide for their families and make ’em 
support ’em. All that because they do not 
know, and never can be made to understand, 
that men are lawless, and always will be, to 
a certain limit which they determine them- 
selves, and that our system of law, which is 
fictitious, is the only one they'll stand, be- 
cause it is fictitious! That’s all I’ve got to 
say!” he concluded. 

“Tt’s enough,” laughed Morton, “and 
a worse indictment than Adelaide Webster 
brought against us today.” 

“Ves, but I’m telling you privately. I’m 
not making a speech before a fool jury. 
The law is like certain religious creeds, 
a lot of it consists in mystifying the simple 
public.” 
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The sign-post which the Fathers’ Clubs have recently installed on the school streets of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. The top line is the slogan of the clubs 


Putting It Up to the Fathers 


By Rheta Childe Dorr 


Author of ‘‘ What Eight Million Women Want,” etc. 


What’s the matter with father? Is he all right? The fathers in one town at least were not, 
and when one of them put it up to the rest, they came to the conclusion that they all had 
been lying down on their jobs. You will be interested to find out what they did about it, and 
how they, as well as their children, have profited by their doings. Also, you will find here 
suggestions which will help you to get the fathers in your town waked up to a sense of their 
responsibilities and opportunities. Why not a fathers’ club in every school district in America? 


HE city council of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has lately been engaged in 
a curious debate. There was 
before it a proposal to install, 
at all cross-streets near public-school build- 
ings, sign-posts warning drivers to abate 
speed. Such sign-posts are to be found 
in most cities of consequence, and there 
is no disposition in Council Bluffs to 
deny their usefulness. The debate has 
been caused by the peculiar style of sign- 
post demanded. The design submitted 
has the admonition, “Drive Slow, Public 
School.”” Nothing unusual about that, but 
above it is a semicircular piece that very 
pointedly asks, “What Sort of a Father 
Are You?” Some of the Council Bluffs 
councilors approved of the design, others 
doubted the advisability of adopting it. 
The proposed sign 7s somewhat unusual. 
It has never been the fashion to ask a ques- 
tion like that, at least not in public. The 
motherhood of women has been dwelt on, 
publicly and privately, until women, in any 
role except that of mothers, have had to 
assume a sort of defensive attitude; but it 
is a new thing to find anybody not an 
avowed reformer considering the fatherhood 
of men. No such irresponsibility can be 
charged against the men—nearly a thousand 


of them—who have banded together in the 
first organization of its kind in the world— 
the Federated Fathers’ Clubs of Council 
Bluffs. ‘What Sort of a Father Are 
You?” is the clubs’ slogan, and the mem- 
bers are not afraid to face the question. 
These men have declared that the chief 
duty of men is not to bear arms, or even to 
make money, but to take care of children. 
In a little more than a year’s time the 
leaders spread their conviction all over the 
town, and organized, in every school dis- 
trict, clubs where the men meet regularly 
for the sole purpose of studying the: needs 
of the community’s children and how to 
satisfy those needs. This appearance of 
the spirit of collective fatherhood is so new, 
so unusual, and so important, that it has 
been made the subject of a bulletin by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Council Bluffs, as far as fathers were 
concerned, was just like any other town un- 
til two years ago this month, when the first 
Fathers’ Club was organized. The tale of 
how it came into being is brief. There 
was a man in a certain pleasant neighbor- 
hood who had a genuine love for children. 
It troubled him that certain of his friends 
seemed to find irksome at times even the 
society of their own children. The other 
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men in the neighborhood were interested 
in all sorts of young and growing things, 
except children, most of whom were al- 
lowed to shift for themselves. 

It was different with the Stevenson chil- 
dren. Mrs. Stevenson never seemed to be 
“bothered” by her two children and their 
noisy hordes of friends, running over the 
lawn and roller-skating on her walks. 
Perhaps the fact that she used to be a 
teacher explained her tolerance, but the 
children did not seem to bother Mr. Ste- 
venson, either. In fact, he encouraged 
them in their invasion of his premises. 
He owned some vacant lots adjoining his 
home, and he deliberately laid out a tennis- 
court, and a croquet-ground, installed a bas- 
ketball outfit, and invited the entire neigh- 
borhood to consider the property a public 
playground. It came to be the custom, 
when children grew too obstreperous, for 
parents to exclaim, “‘Oh, go over to Steven- 
son’s for a while and give us a little peace.” 

It was not because Mr. Stevenson grew 
weary of entertaining the youth of his 
neighborhood that he conceived the idea of 
forming a Fathers’ Club, but because he 
felt deeply that men ought to be interested 
in children, and that they would be inter- 
ested if only some one furnished them with 
an impetus. So one day in May, 1913, 
he persuaded about thirty of his personal 
friends to spend an evening with him in 
their local school-building. 


The Scenes of Their Childhood 


Most of the men had never set foot in a 
schoolhouse since their boyhood, and al- 
though they knew that their taxes supported 
the schools, they had felt no proprietary 
pride or interest in them. Now they 
were aroused because they were met with 
the startling announcement that they were 
not allowed the smallest proprietary rights 
in any of the buildings that they had paid 
for. It was with the greatest difficulty, 
they learned, that the board of education 
had been prevailed upon to allow them the 
use of this building for one evening meeting. 
The reason given was that the buildings 
were not intended to be used after school 
hours. This one, for example, had no 
lights, nor any provision for lights. The 
kindergarten-room, grudgingly loaned for 
the occasion, was dimly lighted by a few 
candles provided by Mr. Stevenson. 

Ingloriously doubled up in the diminu- 
tive kindergarten-chairs, the men listened 
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to a plain talk about schools, the beard 
of education, and similar topics, the talk 
driven home by the disquieting, but none 
the less true, declaration that they were 
alone responsible for the shortcomings of 
the educational system. 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks 


“T just ask you,” said Mr. Stevenson, 
“how much do you know about your own 
children, much less other people’s children; 
and how much do you know or care about 
the schools where those children’s whole 
future lives are being shaped? Of course 
you think you do everything you can for 
the schools. A little while ago a majority 
of the men of this town voted a lot of bonds 
for school improvement. Probably all of 
you here voted for those bonds and felt 
afterward that you had acted like good 
citizens. But do you know how any of 
that money was spent, or if the children re- 
ceived the slightest benefit from it? You 
can see for yourself what this school, where 
your own children go, needs in the way of 
electric lights. What do you think the 
kids do here on dark winter afternoons? 
Do you know that it has no sewer connec- 
tions? Howmany children are herded in this 
room, and in all the other rooms? What 
kind of teachers do you employ? Because 
you do employ them, you know. How 
would you expect to run your business if 
you never took the trouble to see what 
your employees were doing? The public 
school is men’s business, because the schools 
are taking care of men’s children for fully 
half their daylight hours, and the fact that 
men don’t know anything about schools, or 
care anything about schools, is just one 
sign of many that, as fathers, the majority 
of men are thoroughgoing failures.” 

This is the merest outline of what the 
first Fathers’ Club heard from its founder at 
that initial meeting. The speech, as it was 
reported to me, wound up something like 
this: ‘‘As fathers we are failures, and worse 
than failures. Men don’t think of them- 
selves as fathers. They think of themselves 
as workers, as business men, as voters, but 
almost never as fathers. Think back on 
your own boyhood. What kind of a father 
did you have, and how did he compare, 
not as a personality, but as a parent, with 
your mother? I have been asking that 
question for years—asking it of all sorts and 
conditions of men, but especially of men who 


have failed, tramps, criminals, down-and- 








Almost invariably the answer has 
And that explains, 


outs. 
been purely negative. 
perhaps, why, as mothers, many women are 


failures. We put too much responsibility 
on mothers. Most women do the best they 
can for their children, and sometimes that 
best is wonderful enough; but they ought 
not to be required to bring up children alone, 
and you know perfectly well that in nine 
families out of ten that is just what they do. 

“Now, what sort of fathers are you, and 
what are you going to do about it? Leave 
the whole responsibility of family life to 
the women, as most men have been doing 
since Adam, or will you try something new 
and original? Will you get together with 
me and tackle the job of learning how to be 
an intelligent, efficient father of children?” 


Fatherhood a Real Man’s Job 


Possibly, in his zeal, Mr. Stevenson over- 
stated the case against fathers. Perhaps 
there is a larger percentage than he allowed, 
of men who take their fatherhood seriously. 
Perhaps more of them would do so if the 
matter were brought to their attention. 
At all events, those Council Bluffs men, in 
the kindergarten-room where the first 
Fathers’ Club was born, acted in that spirit. 
They suffered, it seems, something like 
an old-fashioned conviction of sin on the 
subject. Being men, and bluff Western 
men, they did little sentimentalizing over 
it. They just decided, without much de- 
bate, that Stevenson was right, that the 
business of being a father was a man’s-sized 
job. And they wouldn’t shirk it any longer! 

But a fathers’ club, as suggested by the 
chairman, didn’t it sound rather goody- 
goody? And what could it accomplish 
that the mothers’ clubs hadn’t already 
covered? With a discussion of what a 
fathers’ club might be and what it might 
mean, not only to.the family, but to the 
neighborhood, the meaning—and the re- 
sponsibility—of fatherhood began to expand 
in the minds of the men. They who, ad- 
mittedly, had never taken their individual 
responsibilities seriously enough, now de- 
veloped a desire to father the children of 
the entire school district—of the entire 
town. Here they were, meeting in a school 
plainly not fit to educate, or even to house, 
their children. Other schools in the town 
presumably fell short in exactly the same 
degree. Why wasn’t it the business of men 
to survey the whole school situation, and 
then go to work to clean things up? Why 
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not a fathers’ club in Madison School Dis- 
trict, organized to work in behalf of all the 
children of the district? Why not a fa- 
thers’ club in each district, all the clubs 
working together to protect the interests 
of the children of the entire community? 
The fatherhood impulse grew in their 
minds and hearts like one of those giant 
snowballs we used to roll up in a week of 
recesses. 

The survey of Madison School District 
began with the taking of a school census, 
the men themselves doing the work, visiting 
every house in the district, getting acquaint- 
ed with dozens of hitherto unknown‘ neigh- 
bors, recording the names and occupations 
of parents, the names and ages of all chil- 
dren under eighteen and their places in the 
grades, and the industrial history of all 
children who had left school. This method 
of taking the census gave the men valuable 
information they could have gotten in no 
other way. 

The second meeting of the club was open 
to men from every section of the city, who 
were invited to listen to an account of the 
school census, and to get acquainted with 
the fathers’-club idea. The visitors lis- 
tened, asked a multitude of questions, and 
went away fired with the zeal of converts. 
In less than a month fathers’ clubs were 
organized in two more school districts. In 
less than a year every school district but 
two in the city had flourishing clubs. Those 
two have since come in, and now Council 
Bluffs has fourteen fathers’ clubs, all work- 
ing with the original organization to complete 
the school census, to survey the entire 
school system, and, finally, to learn the whole 
job of being intelligent, efficient fathers. 


Personnel and Work of the Clubs 


The clubs now meet monthly in their re- 
spective school districts. The City Federa- 
tion holds four meetings a year in the 
assembly-room of one of the larger school- 
buildings. I attended the October meeting 
last year. It was held on a night when the 
rain swept in blinding gusts across the broad 
mud-flats of the Missouri River, and ran in 
thick yellow streams down the steep streets 
of the town. Yet, when I reached the Wash- 
ington Avenue School, at least fifty men 
were gathered in the big assembly-room. 

I met most of the delegates later, and I 
found that, with very few exceptions, they 
were plain working-folk, clerks, railroad en- 
gineers andbrakemen,carpenters,machinists, 
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mail-carriers, postal-clerks, and thelike. The 
head of one club was a baker, another drove 
a laundry-wagon, still another supervised 
a section of street-cleaners. Stymest Ste- 
venson, founder and president, is a lumber- 
merchant. I don’t know that it is impor- 
tant to mention these occupations, but as I 
listened to them talk that night it occurred 
to me that men who could work hard all 
day and spend the evening discussing chil- 
dren must represent a very real and 
permanent community movement. That 
conviction grew as it became plain that the 
men were talking about children, not at all 
as women talk—not even as you might ex- 
pect fathers to talk. They talked like ex- 
plorers, like men who had come lately into 
a strange continent and now were engaged 
in the difficult task of evolving civilization 
out of chaos. 


A School Nobody Claimed 


Of the details of children’s lives theaverage 
man knows infinitely less than do women. 
Of the interrelation of children and the 
whole structure of society most men know 
nothing at all. Therefore, when men become 
acquainted with these things they are excited 
and surprised, they are moved to do things. 
It was with singular fervor that the chair- 
man of the committee on the slow-down 
sign-posts reported that at last he had suc- 
ceeded in proving to the city council that 
it was really desirable to protect school 
children from fast-moving vehicles. With- 
out doubt the sign-posts would be favorably 
voted upon before the next Federation 
meeting. Several delegates reported on the 
progress of the school census, now practi- 
cally completed, and then a man came to 
the front with a story that made the meet- 
ing sit up. 

“T’ve found a new school,”’ he exclaimed, 
“and it’s a peach. I don’t know yet 
whether it belongs to Omaha or to Council 
Bluffs. Nobody knows anything much 
about it, but our board seems to think that 
our money is paying for it. The school is 
in a little one-room shack in a sort of a 
meadow, just at the edge of East Omaha, 
or else West Council Bluffs. It will take a 


surveyor to find out just which. Anyhow, 
there are about thirty-five kids there, and 
they all live in the most God-forsaken 
neighborhood you ever saw—just a row 
of ramshackle huts along the railroad 
tracks; poorer than Job’s turkey, all of ’em, 
and as wild as Indians. 


They have to walk 
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a mile or two along the tracks to get to the 
school, on a regular highway for bums and 
toughs. Honest, I never knew we had 
such a place, or such a neighborhood, or 
such young ones. It’s a disgrace to the 
State to have people living like that, or 
women teachers assigned to schools where 
there is constant danger from bums.” 

Some one then moved that a committee 
be appointed to handle the affair, and 
especially to visit the school. The neighbor- 
hood might be madetosupporta fathers’club. 

“A fathers’ club!” cried the discoverer of 
the place. ‘From what the teacher told 
me I wouldn’t expect to find many fathers 
in those shacks. Most of the mothers are 
widows and deserted wives. They are car- 
cleaners in the yards, washwomen, ped- 
dlers.”’ 

A distressed silence ensued, and then one 
of the men spoke in a low, half-discouraged 
voice. “The fact is,” he said, ‘“we’re just 
about peeking through the keyhole at the 
things we’ve got to do to this town.” 

“Bully for you, Jim,” said the chairman. 
“This Federation will get somewhere when 
we all feel that way about it.” They 
struck another snag presently when they 
reached the topic of the Federation’s policy 
in regard to the Iowa anti-cigarette law. 
According to the law, no person under twen- 
ty-one may use or possess cigarettes, and no 
schoolboy may use or possess tobacco in 
any form outside the limits of his own hotue. 


When a Good Law Is Bad 


““We’ve got to take some kind of a stand 
on this law,” said the chairman. ‘‘The 
question is, What shall it be? We know 
that the law is a dead letter, and that it 
probably will continue to be so, even though 
we go through the form of endorsing it. 
There is nothing in the statute forbidding 
one tobacco merchant or one grocer from 
selling a nineteen-years-old boy a package 
of tobacco, and another from selling the 
same boy a package of cigarette papers. 
There is no moral force strong enough to 
make the police arrest a boy of that age, or 
even younger, for smoking on the street. 
The police say frankly that they can’t en- 
force the law, because it is too drastic; be- 
cause prosecutions are impossible; because, 
in short, the community doesn’t want en- 
forcement.” 

“Well, I want enforcement,” spoke one 
man, with intense conviction. ‘I don’t 
want my boy to smoke, and as long as he 
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It was something of a relief when they 
= got around to an easy topic like 
me medical inspection of schools, but 
even here the men displayed 
an almost despairing con- 
sciousness of the complex- 
ity of the job of being 
a parent. 

“Medical inspection 
looked good to me 
when they voted it 
into the school sys- 
tem,”’ said a delegate, 
“but now I’m afraid 
it’s going to do more 
harm than good. 
We’ve got diphtheria 
in this town, and to- 

day my little girl came 
home and reported that 
the doctor had been 
through her school, in- 
specting the children’s 
throats. How do I know 
he didn’t stick a dirty 
spoon down my child’s 
throat ? What guar- 
antee have we that they 
sterilize after each in- 
spection? What do we 
know about these school 
doctors, anyhow ?” 
“Nothing at all,” agreed 
a chorus of voices. 

“Still, if it had not been 
for one school doctor, I 
should never have known 

that my boy had a bad case 
of adenoids,” said a delegate. 
“His mother thought he had a 
chronic cold in his head, and 
I—well, I suppose I didn’t 
think much of anything. We 
took the doctor’s advice and had 

"em out, and the kid’s put on 
eight pounds since last summer.” 

“Trouble is,’’ said another man, 

“there aren’t enough doctors. They 
leave too much to the teachers, and 


The birthplace of 
the first Fathers Club. 
the Madison Avenue School- 
house in Council Bluffs, lowa 


can buy tobacco I can’t be 
sure that he doesn’t smoke. 
As a matter of fact, I can’t 
even get him to promise defi- 
nitely that he won’t. He says 
that all the fellows of his age 
smoke. He says that I did it 
at his age, and, darn it, I did. 
What are we to do about it?” 
In the pguse that followed, an 
embarassing pause, it didn’t take a 
genius to read the minds of those. men. 
They were realizing the biggest fact of 
all: you have to make good as a human 
being before you can succeed as a parent. 
The club has done one small thing 
toward discouraging smoking among 
young boys. It has published the law 
in full in its 1914-15 program, and some 
of the members reported that the mere 
reading of it had had a salutary effect all they think of is their red-tape 
on their children. The club routine. What do you think 
voted to use all its influence Stymest Stevenson, the Council Bluffs happened at our school ? 


a . zs lumber-merchant, whose observation of the 7 * i me 
with merchants to prevent  ivvcomings of hie acighbors led him to .€ Children went one 


thesaleoftobaccoto minors, organize the first Fathers Clubinthe world morning and were dis- 
and it registered a protest missed directly after roll- 
against certain tobacco companies which en- call, because they said the school-building 
courage the use of cigarettes by giving away was going to be disinfected. What I 
packages of paper with each tin of tobacco. wanted to know was why they allowed 
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children to enter a schoolhouse that need- 
ed disinfecting. I went to see the prin- 
cipal, and she admitted that they had taken 
a case of scarlet fever out of one of the rooms 
the day before, but that she had assembled 
the children as usual the next morning be- 
cause she wanted to have a record of per- 
fect attendance. Where was the school 
doctor who didn’t prevent that ?” 

“T move,” spoke a delegate promptly, 
“that we invite the chief medical inspector 
to come before the next meeting of the 
Federated Fathers’ Clubs and explain, in 
detail, the system of medical inspection 
in effect in Council Bluffs’ schools. If we 
don’t like what he has to tell us we know 
what we can do.” And the motion was 
carried. 

Representatives of all kinds of organized 
bodies have been invited to appear before 
the Fathers’ Clubs to be catechized in regard 
to their responsibilities toward children. 
They come as guests and are received with 
all hospitality, but they are called upon 
to explain their policies to men who 
care deeply for children, and place their 
interests above those of sacred business 
affairs. The city superintendent of schools 
and various principals have been thus 
called upon; also the board of education, 
and even the city council. The medical 
fraternity was invited to take part in a dis- 
cussion of sex hygiene, open-air schools, 
and playgrounds. The bar association was 
well represented on an occasion when cer- 
tain proposed school legislation was under 
consideration. The clergymen of the city 
were invited when the program included the 
topic of Boy Scouts and Camp Fire girls. 
The ambition of the clubs is to link the 
whole community together in the interests 
of the school children. The members want 
to educate the town, as well as themselves, 
in intelligent and efficient parenthood. ‘We 
can’t revolutionize the schools in a year, or 
the town in ten years,” said Mr. Stevenson, 
“but in time we expect to make Council 
Bluffs a place where youngsters get some- 
thing like a square deal.” 

The Fathers’ Club took a long step in that 
direction when, some months ago, they 
elected their president, Stymest Steven- 
son, to the board of education. ‘‘That was 
just a beginning,” one member assured 
me. “We are through with casting our 
votes for school boards made up of men 
who know real estate, but who don’t know 


An article by George W. Cable, A Novelist’s Art of Living, will appear in June. 





children.” And then he added, as if struck 
with sudden inspiration, ‘‘There may come 
a time when a man will have to belong to a 
Fathers’ Club before he can qualify for any 
position, or any office, which has to deal 
with the welfare of children.” 

“What public office can you think of 
that does not deal with the welfare of chil- 
dren?”’ I asked cautiously. 

“Why, of course—” he hesitated. “But 
the idea is a new one to me.” 

It is a new idea to all of us, but the 
Fathers’ Clubs of Council Bluffs are only 
the latest evidence that the idea is spreading 
in all communities in the United States. 
The other day, in New Jersey, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of that state 
had the courage to reverse a decision which 
he handed down a dozen years ago. At 
that time he ruled that the life of a six- 
years-old child was worth exactly one 
dollar, and he awarded that amount of 
damages to the parents of a child killed 
in a trolley-car accident. Since then that 
judge has learned that the law ought to 
protect children, rather than corporations, 
and when a recent case came to him on 
appeal, of another child killed by a trolley- 
car, he awarded the parents damages to the 
amount of fifteen-hundred dollars. Better 
still, the decision was received with a chorus 
of praise from the public press, and a 
demand was voiced that steps ‘be taken to 
diminish the appalling number of street 
accidents of which children are the victims. 

What does that indicate except a grow- 
ing spirit of collective fatherhood? Per- 
sonally, I believe that the extension 
throughout the country of the fathers’ 
clubs would be of far more benefit than any 
political program ever proposed. I believe 
that any man who, reading this account 
of a Western town’s undertaking, should be 
moved to set his neighbors thinking on the 
question, “What Sort of a Father Are 
You?” would do more for his town than if 
he gave it a library or an art-gallery. 

We have the ideal of collective mother- 
hood expressing itself through the women’s 
clubs, through consumers’ leagues, through 
mothers’ congresses, through a dozen like 
agencies. We have the ideal of collective 
fatherhood also, but this is waiting to ex- 
press itself through organizations which 
can be formed only by men. The first 
one is permanently established in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Where will the next one be? 
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Peggy-Mary’s Mustard-Plaster 


IN THIS, THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF DELIGHTFUL LOVE STORIES, 


PEGGY-MARY FINDS THAT EVEN TRUE LOVE HAS ITS DRAWBACKS 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Author of ‘The Funniest Thing in the World,” etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


EGGY-MARY, a veritable little 
tornado of blue linen and lace, ran 
up the path from the orchard, up 
the front steps, down the hall, into 

Judge Van Slycke’s study, and faced that 
gentleman’s mild smile furiously. Her 
cheeks were the color of twin red poppies, 
and lightning was in her sky-blue eyes. 

“Dubbey, what do you think?” she 
exclaimed. 

There was a familiar reminiscent ring to 
Peggy-Mary’s words. The Judge smiled. 
He was not looking at a lady Peggy-Mary 
at all, but at a little-girl Peggy-Mary, with 
flying sunshiny curls and puckered red lips, 
who ran in, bruised in body and mind, to 
“tell on Timothy Douglas.” 

“Now, now, now, you shouldn’t tattle, 
Sweet,” said the Judge. 

For one instant Peggy-Mary looked 
flatly astonished. Then, though her eyes 
continued to be angry, her lips smiled. You 
see, it took her just that one instant to 
understand that the Judge had forgotten, as 
he so often did, that she wore long dresses 
and done-up hair; forgotten that the little 
boy who lived through the apple-orchard 
and across the hedge was six feet tall and 
had the same tailor he himself had; forgot- 
ten, even, that Peggy-Mary’s and Timo- 
thy’s engagement was a sure-enough gold- 
and-diamond-ring one and not, as it had 
used to be, a grass-ring one which usually 
endured until Peggy-Mary washed her 
hands. So she changed what she had in- 
tended to say into what she thought he 
expected her to say. 

“Timothy Douglas pushed me down out 
of my own apple-tree,”’ said she. 

The Judge’s mind traveled hastily up 
through fifteen years, and landed in a whirl 
on the present day. ‘Pushed you down!” 
he echoed, “why, bless my soul!” And 
then, “Surely, Sweet, you must be mis- 
taken.” He was facing one of the most 
difficult decisions of his career; either the 


pride and sole delight of his life was telling 
a fib, or else the young man he liked best in 
the world was a cowardly woman-assaulting 
scoundrel. The first was impossible— 
truthfulness was one of Peggy-Mary’s chief 
charms—and the second was, to say the 
least, highly improbable. 

“No,” declared Peggy-Mary, “I am not 
mistaken. Timothy pushed me down.” 

“But I didn’t mean to!” This from 
Timothy, who appeared just then in the 
doorway, his bronze, boyish good looks 
somewhat marred by the thunder-cloud 
expression he was wearing. 

“Of course you didn’t, my boy,” agreed 
the Judge, striving to ward off the storm. 

“You nearly meant to,” accused Peggy- 
Mary, “because I told you if you moved 
down on my branch one little inch I'd fall 
off, and you moved all the way down.” 

“She fell on purpose,” explained Timothy 
to the Judge, speaking as if Peggy-Mary 
were four years old and absent. 

“Did it hurt you, dear?” asked the Judge. 

“Tt hurt my feelings,’ answered Peggy- 
Mary. 

“Yes,” jeered Timothy, “you look likeit.” 

The Judge turned just in time to see 
Peggy-Mary’s right eyebrow resume its 
proper place, and a small red tongue drawn 
hastily in. 

“She will make those faces,” said Timo- 
thy to the Judge, speaking in that man-to- 
man way which is utterly maddening to 
any woman. 

“Not at me,” said the Judge contentedly. 

“Well, at me,” said Timothy resentfully. 

“Tt seems to me to be a great pity,” 
began the Judge and perhaps his mind had 
again drifted back through the years, and 
perhaps he was thinking that it did not need 
to drift very far, “it seems to me to be a 
great pity that you children can’t play 
together without quarreling.” 

Peggy-Mary gasped. Timothy gasped. 
“But Peggy-Mary—” began the latter. 
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“Adam!” sneered Peggy-Mary. 

Timothy changed the remainder of his 
sentence into something almost like a grunt 
and a pout. 

“Don’t you love my little girl?” inquired 
the Judge, as if he really didn’t know. 

“T love her better—” began Timothy, 
all interested ardor. 

“The trouble with Timothy is,” inter- 
rupted Peggy-Mary, “that if he does love 
me he doesn’t love so many things about me. 
I am exactly like that bungalow of his at 
the beach. He was perfectly enraptured 
with it when he got it; you remember, 
Dubbey? And he hadn’t owned it a week 
until he began fixing it over; tore out the 
brick fireplace by the roots and put in 
Moravian tile; built a sun-parlor in the back 
and a sleeping-porch on the side, and—”’ 

“Didn’t I improve it?” questioned Tim- 
othy indignantly. 

“Yes, you did, but I don’t want to be 
improved. I mean,” blushing a bit, for 
that did sound so conceited, ‘‘I don’t want 
to be all made over. I mean,” blushing a 
bit more, “I want the man whom I marry 
to love me, just as I am, faults thrown in 
extra. Then if I improve myself he can be 
pleased over it, but he can’t point to me in 
my improved state and say proudly, ‘Be- 
hold my handiwork!’ You seo,” Peggy- 
Mary turned from Timothy and directed 
her conversation exclusively to the Judge, 
“Timothy has started objecting. He’s been 
at it for about two weeks now, objecting to 
everything. He objects to what I eat—” 

“She shouldn’t eat the cores of the ap- 
ples,” appealed Timothy. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said the Judge; 
“she always has. Why not, if she likes 
them, and will chew the seeds up fine?” 

“And he objects to the way I comb my 
hair.” 

“T don’t like this—‘ French bun,’ she calls 
it. Her hair was prettier low, wasn’t it?” 
appealed Timothy again. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said the Judge, 
gazing lovingly at Peggy-Mary’s shining 
curls; “it seems to me to be quite pretty 
enough as it is.” 

“And he objects toevery single thing I do.” 

“Not every single thing,”’ protested Tim- 
othy, “just to those faces you make, and 
to your driving sixty miles an hour in the 
car, and—that’s all.” 

“But it isn’t. I'll tell some more. You 
object to me wearing high heels, and—” 

“Your ankles are weak.” 
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“nicking up little kittens to pet.” 

“Tt had the mange and sore eyes.” 

“And to my ideas about our house.” 

“Oh, well!” said Timothy, as if even the 
angels in heaven objected to her ideas about 
the house. Timothy was an architect in 
embryo. 

“By the way,” said the Judge, embar- 
rassedly eager to change the trend of the 
conversation, “how are the new plans 
coming on?” 

“They’re not,” said Timothy laconically. 

“Not?” surprisedly, from the Judge. 

“She wants a fireplace in each room and 
one on each veranda,” explained Timothy 
hopelessly. 

“Well?” inquired the Judge, as if Timo- 
thy had explained that Peggy-Mary wanted 
a kitchen. 

“T know,” began Timothy argumenta- 
tively, taking a sheet of paper and a pencil 
from his pocket, “I could manage that all 
right, but she won’t have any of them on 
the same chimneys. Here, for instance, in 
the east room—” 

“Timothy doesn’t seem to understand,” 
explained Peggy-Mary, “why I should ob- 
ject to having a fireplace come behind a 
closet door.” 

“But I told you I’d change the closet,” 
interrupted Timothy irritably. 

“But I don’t want that closet changed,” 
said Peggy-Mary. 

“No,” said Timothy, trying hard to keep 
the desperate hurt out of his voice, “no, you 
mean you don’t want to be married. This 
makes the fifth set of plans I’ve drawn’’— 
he addressed the Judge—“and not one of 
them seems to suit her.” 

“Now that isn’t fair,” began Peggy- 
Mary hotly. “You know, Timothy, that 
you said, too, after I had showed you, that 
the first three wouldn’t possibly have done.” 

“Of course,” went on Timothy despair- 
ingly, “I don’t blame her for not wanting 
to’ be married until we have our own home, 
but she won’t even let us get a start on it. 
So how does that seem? That she doesn’t 
want tomarry me. That is all any one could 
think about it.” 

Peggy-Mary drew in her lower lip. It had 
a silly way of poking out and curling under 
and quivering, if she wasn’t careful. 
“Maybe,” said she; but she thought, “If 
Timothy really wanted to be married he’d 
get a sure-enough architect to help him with 
the plans and not be so foolishly proud about 
insisting on doing it every bit himself.” 
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Peggy-Mary climbed into her built-in nest in her favorite big tree, and waited for Timothy. She did not have 
to wait long. He came and peered up at her, but his face still wore the thunder-cloud 
expression. Then he turned and went away 
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“Do you meant that?” asked Timothy, 
not succeeding at all in keeping the hurt 
out of his voice. 

Kindness was one of Peggy-Mary’s chief 
charms. It was distressingly hard for her to 
keep her voice all steady and answer, 
“Maybe,” again, but she did it. “Oh, 
why won’t he understand,” thought she, 
“that the only reason I care one speck 
about what sort of a house we live in is 
because he is going to build it. I have to be 
proud of it. I couldn’t stand it if people 
laughed and called it a young architect’s 
nightmare, as they do the Schultz house.” 

Just then Agnes came in with the mail. 
For Peggy-Mary there was a new magazine. 
She opened it and began to look at it inter- 
estedly. She held it upside down, but Tim- 
othy did not notice, and the Judge was too 
busy reading the letter which had been his 
share. 

“Bless my soul!’ said he, “here is a letter 
from Saxton Dickey, a young bachelor 
friend of mine. I met him in Japan one 
winter while you were at school, dear. He 
is going back to Japan now, but he wants 
to invest in some Oregon timber-land, so 
he’ll be here in Portland for a few weeks. 
How about inviting him to make his head- 
quarters here, Peggy-Mary?” 

“Fine!” said Peggy-Mary, with pseudo- 
enthusiasm. ‘“Aren’t we doing a splendid 
moving picture? In the midst of the lovers’ 
quarrel comes a letter announcing the ad- 
vent of another man. Dubbey, you are 
registering surprise and pleasure, exactly 
right. I’m registering excitement and in- 
terest, and—yes, Timothy, hold the pose, 
you are doing intense chagrin.” 

“T think I'll be going,” said Timothy. 
“Peggy-Mary, did you mean that about 
not wanting to marry me?” Of course 
Timothy was not very old, but it does seem 
as if he was old enough to know that if a 
man positively goads a woman with a ques- 
tion which she does not want to answer, 
right then, she is almost certain, right then, 
to answer it in a way he does not want it 
answered. 

“Yes, I meant it,” said Peggy-Mary; 
and she thought: “If he loves me a speck, 
and didn’t just want me to answer like that, 
he'll say, ‘Please don’t mean it, dear; I’m 
sorry.’ And I'll say, ‘Of course I don’t, 
Timmy, and I’m sorry too, and—’” But 
something banged into her thoughts and 
broke them. It was Timothy closing the 
front door as he went out. 


‘like that. 
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“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Judge. 

“Love,” said Peggy-Mary, “isn’t like 
that.” 

“Very young love, I think,” disagreed 
the Judge, though he did hate to be forced 
to disagree with Peggy-Mary, “is exactly 
He is hurt and jealous. Now 
each experience to him is a new experience 
which seems to blaze right up and confront 
him. He can’t stand back a bit and get a 
proper perspective. After you’ve been 
married a year or so he’d as soon think of 
knocking out a window as he would of slam- 
ming a door. But now—” 

“Maybe,” interrupted Peggy-Mary, 
“maybe you are right, dear. But anyway, 
I think love isn’t like that, and—I’m not so 
sure that we will ever be married. There is 
a nice, neat girl in Naples—” 

The Judge laughed to the tune of utter 
incredulity. 

“T believe it is going to rain tomorrow,” 
said Peggy-Mary. 


But it didn’t. The tomorrow morning 
was a radiant morning, chuck-full of love 
and laughing. Peggy-Mary, “going out to 
play,” as she said, in the orchard, matched 
the morning to a nicety. 

She climbed into the built-in nest in her 
favorite big tree, and waited for Timothy. 
She did not have to wait long. He came 
and peered up at her, but his face still wore 
the thunder-cloud expression. Then he 
went away. 

“T couldn’t help it, I didn’t mean to,” so 
Peggy-Mary explained it to Dubbey, “but 
he did look so cranky and sulky that my 
eyebrow went up by its own self, and the 
corners of my mouth turned down. But 
I didn’t poke out my tongue, honestly I 
didn’t! And—he never even noticed that 
I had my hair done low, and had on Mary- 
Jane pumps. I call the way he acted a 
right-down mean way to act. What would 
you call it, Dubbey?” 

“T wonder, dear,” said Dubbey, avoid- 
ing her question, ‘‘just why you have such 
a passion for making faces at Timothy?” 

“T wonder,” said Peggy-Mary, avoiding 
his question, ““‘why Timothy, just since we 
have been engaged, has taken a notion to 
object to those faces. I’ve always made 
faces. I should think,” she added with a 
strained attempt at frivolity, “that he’d 
be proud of my accomplished eyebrows. 
He can’t wiggle his separately and at will. 
I wonder,” she went on, dropping the 
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Next day a letter came, directed to * Miss Peggy-Mary Albright,” in 

Timothy's neat handwriting. Peggy-Mary tore it open and read, “ 

hope you are having a delightful time with your Dickey-bird.” Her 

cheeks flamed. “Now that,” she said, as she passed the sheet of paper 
to the Judge, “is too utterly childish ~ 
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frivolity, ‘why he has begun objecting to so 
many things. I think it must mean he 
loves me less. What do you think?” 

“T think that it is because he loves you 
more.” 

“But that isn’t logical.” 

“Ves, dear, I believe it is, if you consider 
Timothy’s nature. You and he are much 
alike in that respect. For instance, you 
don’t enjoy reading a library book. I do; 
I don’t care. But for you to enjoy a book 
to the uttermost it must be your book, and, 
more than that, it must have your book- 
plate pasted in it. Every belonging of yours, 
from your car to your thimble, must have 
your little ‘P.M.A.’ monogram tucked 
away some place on it. You don’t think it 
makes the article any better, or more pre- 
cious, but it does make it exclusively yours. 
Timothy is the same way; a ‘T.D.’ on his 
match-box—”’ 

“You mean that Timothy wants to put 
his monogram on me?” 

“Something like that, Pet. He wouldn’t 
change the essential you for anything, I'll 
wager, but he’d like to have little acts of 
yours constantly showing him that you 
were his. If you’d comb your hair the way 
he likes it best he’d think, every time he 
looked at it, ‘It is that way because she is 
my girl,’ and would be gratified—” 

“But I won’t be owned. That ownership 
idea is entirely contrary to all my opinions. 
I’ll never do one thing to encourage Timo- 
thy to take that attitude. I don’t believe 
in it.” 

“No,” said the Judge, “ your civilized gray- 
matter doesn’t believe in that idea. But, 
thank Heaven, your primitive red-hot little 
heart loves it, just the same.” 

Peggy-Mary shook her curls emphatic- 
ally. 

“Why, then,” inquired the Judge, “was 
a certain small person ‘memorizing Brown- 
ing’s ‘A Woman’s Last Word,’ the other 
evening, and smiling as she did so?” 

“Oh—that!”’ said Peggy-Mary, and fled 
guiltily from the room. 

Along about shadow-time—which is espe- 
cially sorry, especially lonely, especially 
heart-hurting time, anyway—Timothy’s 
mother came. Timothy’s mother loved 
Peggy-Mary next best to Timothy. Peggy- 
Mary loved Timothy’s mother enough to be 
glad to see her when she had thought the 
knock on the door meant Timothy behind it. 

“What have you been doing to my little 
boy?” demanded Timothy’s mother. 
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“Dear, how sweet you look in that new 
gown,” said Peggy-Mary. 

“What have you been doing to my little 
boy?” repeated Mrs. Douglas, trying to 
look stern over the question, trying not to 
smile over the compliment. 

“Your little boy went home from my 
house slamming-doors mad. Aren’t you 
ashamed of him?” 

“Of course I am!”’ And then, because 
Mrs. Douglas loved Peggy-Mary only next 
best to Timothy, “‘I had to come over; it 
is too warm to stay at home.” 

“Too warm?” questioned Peggy-Mary, 
thinking of the great cool rooms in the 
Douglas home. 

“Yes, Timmy is burning all sorts of 
things in the furnace.” 

“What sort of things?” asked Peggy- 
Mary, wishing her heart would stay where 
it belonged and not go jigging about so 
flightily. 

“It is positively feminine of him,” de- 
plored Mrs. Douglas; “he is burning all the 
plans he ever drew, as nearly as I could 
judge from the litter all over the basement, 
and little stacks of letters, and an old doll- 
buggy, and—all sorts of things. Tossing 
them in, so dramatically, and stamping 
about and grinding his teeth—” 

“Gracious!” gasped Peggy-Mary. 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Douglas, “he is so 
hopelessly young!” 

“T think Vl not forgive him for a long, 
long time,” said Peggy-Mary to the Judge 
as soon as Mrs. Douglas had gone; “as 
Della says, ‘T’ll learn him to burn up my 
doll-buggy and my letters!’” 

“But how do you know that they were 
your letters, Sweet?” 

“Why, the idea!” Peggy-Mary was in- 
dignant. “As if he’d keep any other girl’s 
letters!” 

Next day Timothy’s mother came again 
to see Peggy-Mary and announced, mourn- 
fully, that Timothy had gone to the beach 
to potter over his bungalow and visit the 
Rodgers. 

“Who are they?” questioned Peggy- 
Mary. 

“But you must know Nadine Rodgers?” 

“No, I don’t believe I do, though I do 
remember meeting a Thornten Rodgers at 
some of the dances a year or so ago.” 

“Yes, that’s Timothy’s friend.” 

“But Nadine?” 

“Next to you, Nadine Rodgers is the 
most adorable girl I ever met.” 
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“How nice for Timothy!” exclaimed 
Peggy-Mary enthusiastically. 

“Tsn’t it?” agreed Timothy’s mother. 
Of course she couldn’t have meant to let 
Peggy-Mary think that Nadine was Thorn- 
ten’s sister. Of course it was entirely by 
mistake that she omitted to mention the 
fact that Nadine had been married to 
Thornten about six months and was. ut- 
terly, almost blindly, in love with him. 

It seems incredible, but, after that, the 
days went right on dallying from one day 
into another day exactly as if Timothy were 
not over a hundred miles away, at a beach 
where also was Nadine Rodgers; exactly 
as if Peggy-Mary were not at home, so des- 
perately lonely that she could hardly be 
friendly with herself. : 

Of course Peggy-Mary was thankful—oh, 
ardently thankful!—that since Timothy did 
not love her at all she had found it out in 
time. But, “I think,” she said one morn- 
ing, in a wistfully forgetful moment, to the 
Judge, “that today is the anniversary of 
the day the moon died. It feels that way, 
doesn’t it?” 

“A bit,”’ agreed the Judge, who was pre- 
cisely as unhappy as Peggy-Mary; “but 
Dickey is coming today, so I suppose we 
had better see to it that a room is ready, 
and all that.” 

“T attended to that yesterday,” sighed 
Peggy-Mary, “so today there is just nothing 
at all to do.’”’ That was the worst of it. 
All the time which had used itself up so 
quickly talking to Timmy, and laughing 
with Timmy, and loving with Timmy, had 
suddenly refused to use itself up at all. It 
had developed a ghastly hollow way of 
yawning wide until it looked like eons of 
emptiness, and of demanding that some- 
thing be done with it. 

Saxton Dickey was the sort of man people 
always describe as “charming.” He was 
handsome, almost too handsome, though he 
looked older than his confessed thirty-three 
years. He wore English clothes, had a 
Boston accent, and was as epigrammatic as 
Oscar Wilde. Indeed, he quite often con- 
fused that genius’ scintillations with his 
own. He thought Peggy-Mary was too 
pretty to know. But she wasn’t. She was 
too polite to place quotation marks around 
ae guest’s bon-mots. Besides, she liked 

im. 

“T don’t believe he means to crib,” she 
explained to the Judge, “and he is delight- 
fully interesting—sort of an automatic wit- 


sharpener, you know. He keeps me busy 
all the time trying to be brilliant.” 

“T haven’t found him ‘delightfully inter- 
esting,’” remarked the Judge; “he has 
changed since last I knew him, disap- 
pointingly. He used to be sane and rather 
clever. Now, it seems to me, he is merely 
a mental contortionist.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Peggy-Mary, “I 
like him.” 

And he liked Peggy-Mary for several 
days. Then he began to love her, but he 
was wise enough not to tell her about it. 
So they motored together and walked to- 
gether and talked together, discussing 
everything from art to zootheism. But 
they never climbed the apple-trees together. 
Saxton, someway, was not at all the sort 
of man one could invite into an apple-tree, 
or any tree, for that matter. 

“‘Peggy-Mary,”’ the Judge said to her one 
evening when they were alone for a few 
moments, one evening when Saxton had 
decided to prolong his visit for a few weeks, 
“it seems to me—but of course you’re not 
—forgetting Timothy?” 

“Timothy seems to have forgotten me,” 
answered Peggy-Mary, in a totally expres- 
sionless voice. 

But he hadn’t. Next day a letter came, 
directed to ‘Miss Peggy-Mary Albright,” 
in Timothy’s neat handwriting. 

Peggy-Mary tore it open and read, “I 
hope you are having a delightful time with 
your Dickey-bird.”’ 

Her cheeks flamed. ‘‘Now that,’ she 
said, as she passed the sheet of paper to the 
Judge, “is too utterly childish.” 

“Poor boy!” said the Judge. 

“He says, ‘hope,’”’ persisted Peggy-Mary. 

“Poor boy!” repeated the Judge. 

Slowly Peggy-Mary pulled her ring from 
her finger. “Ouch!” said she, half under 
her breath, as it came off. 

“Too tight?” inquired the Judge casually. 

“Why, no,” answered Peggy-Mary sur- 
prisedly. She did not know at all that she 
had said “Ouch!” 

That afternoon she sent a small registered 
package to Mr. Timothy Douglas, Newport, 
Oregon. 

That evening Saxton Dickey proposed to 
Peggy-Mary. She started to say she was 
sorry, and bit it off before it was said. She 
started to say no, and bit that off, too. She 
stammered, ‘‘I—don’t know,” and ran fast 
away to the Judge. 

“Oh, Dubbey!” she said, ‘I am almost 
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scared to death.” Then she told him all 
about it. 

“But I don’t understand, Sweet,” said 
Dubbey, when the telling was finished. 
“Just what is it that you are afraid of?” 

“T’m afraid I’ll marry him. I’m afraid 
T’ll say yes and go right off and marry him 
some day, all of a sudden.” 

“Why, Peggy-Mary! What has become 
of my sensible girl, with her firm will of her 
own, and her clear, sensible mind?” 

“All gone, I think,” wailed she. ‘Oh, 
I wish he’d go away.” 

“Tf you had refused him positively,” sug- 
gested the Judge, “he would surely leave in 
the morning.” 

“T’ll go right out and do it now,” said 
Peggy-Mary, jumping up from the arm of 
Dubbey’s chair, “this very minute.” 

Saxton was sitting on the veranda when 
she opened the French window, so she 
paused. “No,” she called softly, “no, I’m 
sorry, but I can’t, not possibly,” and then 
she closed the window and went up-stairs 
to her room. 


“Fearfully bad breeding, I call it,” grum- 
bled the Judge, four afternoons later when 
Saxton had made no suggestion of leaving; 
“he should know that this situation is un- 
pleasant for you, to put it mildly.” 

“T’m not sure,” said Peggy-Mary, gazing 
intently at a furry white cloud tar away, 
“that it is unpleasant, Dubbey.”” She had 
received no letter, no line, no word from 
Timothy since she had returned the ring. 
She supposed, of course, or thought she 
supposed, that Nadine Rodgers was wearing 
it by this time. 

The Judge sighed, a big, almost tearful, 
sigh. 

“Please don’t, Dubbey,” begged Peggy- 
Mary. 

“T am not sighing-over you, dear,” he 
explained, “but over myself, because I 
seem to be unable, of late, even to begin to 
understand my little girl.” 

“That’s easy,” answered Peggy-Mary 
with an imitation smile; “you see, I don’t 
understand myself any more, either.” 

“Surely,” began the Judge slowly, 
“surely, Peggy-Mary, you don’t love this, 
this, this—Saxton Dickey?” 

“No, I don’t. But I think if I didn’t hate 
every one in the world but you, that I’d 
like him.” 

“Well, then?” asked the Judge patiently. 

“Well, then, it seems like this. Do you 
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remember, when I was a naughty little girl 
and ran away down the road to the black- 
smith’s shop, and saw the pretty, shining, 
red things all in a line, which he told me not 
to touch, how I waited until he wasn’t look- 
ing and picked one up, fairly snatched it, 
and then couldn’t let go for a minute?” 

The Judge shuddered. “Your poor little 
burned pink palm,” said he. 

“And how I came running home, and 
you and Della put bread-and-milk poultices 
on it, until the doctor came?” 

“But what—” began the Judge. 

“Some hurts,” explained Peggy-Mary, 
“are just too bad to stand, and the poultices 
helped a lot, you know.” 

“T’m not so sure,” said the Judge, “that 
Dickey ‘would care to serve as a bread-and- 
milk poultice. Men aren’t a bit like that, 
dear.” 

“Timothy isn’t like that, I know,” 
agreed Peggy-Mary, “but 1 think Saxton 
is. In fact, I am sure he is, because he says, 
‘only the unattainable is desirable.’ And 
he says, ‘A woman in love with love is de- 
lightful, but a woman in love with a man is 
disgusting.’ And he says he really couldn’t 
love me half as much if I loved him, be- 
cause, ‘a passion returned is an _ ideal 
ruined,’ and he says—” 

“Oh, my lord!” interrupted the Judge 
irritably; “I had no idea he was such a 
donkey—”’ 

“Sh-h-h!” warned Peggy-Mary, “here 
he comes now.” 

Here he did come now, walking leisurely 
up the path, carrying a folded newspaper 
in his hand. “I say,” he drawled lan- 
guidly, “isn’t your neighbor’s name Tim- 
othy Douglas?” 

“Ves, why?” asked Peggy-Mary. 

“Here, in this papah now—I’m afraid it is 
rawtha bad news—” 

Peggy-Mary snatched the paper from his 
hands, held it for an instant in front of her 
staring wide eyes, and then did the most 
un-Peggy-Mary-like thing she had ever 
done in all her life. She droppéd the paper, 
closed her eyes slowly, and sank down, a 
rumpled little heap of unconsciousness. 

And Dubbey did the most un-Dubbey- 
like thing he had ever done in all his life. 
He paid not the slightest attention to 
Peggy-Mary. He stumbled to his feet, 
reached for the paper, and read that the 
launch, Ocean-Bird, that had taken a num- 
ber of people over the bar, deep-sea fishing, 
was now unable to make shore, and was be- 
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“But I don't understand, Sweet,” said Dubbey, when the telling was finished. “Just what is it that you are afraid 
of?** “I'm afraid I'll say yes and go right off and marry Mr. Dickey some 
day, all of a sudden,” said Peggy-Mary 











lieved to be in 
very grave dan- 
ger. Following 
was the list of 
passengers. Tim- 
othy’s name came 
first. 

The Judge 
turned on Saxton 
with almost sav- 
age fierceness. 
“You fool,” he 
roared, ‘‘this 
is last night’s 
paper. Why 
didn't you tell 
me. first, so that 
I could have 
wired and found 
out something 
definite? They 
are undoubtedly 
in safely by this 
time. This hap- 
pens three or four 
times a year 
down there. 
Never been a 
launch lost yet! 
They always get 
in all right. 
Fool!” Then he 
stooped, lifted 
Peggy-Mary very 
gently, and car- 
ried her into the 
house. 

Saxton sat 
down or, rather, 
flopped down 
into a chair and 
stared about him 





dazedly. As he — 


expressed it to 
himself, he was 
“rawtha taken 
a-back.” He had 
said nothing. He began to compose a proper 
retort. He had not quite finished it, to his 
satisfaction, when a bronze, boyishly good- 
looking young man, carrying a traveling- 
bag, came striding up the path. He ran up 
the steps, and stopped with a jerk when 
Saxton spoke. 

“TI say,’ drawled Saxton, “I think I 
shouldn’t knock at once if I were you. You 
see, Miss Albright has just fainted, and the 
Judge is quite to pieces. In fact—”’ 

“Fainted!” shouted the young man, 
fairly smashing the word into Saxton’s 
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savagely. 


apathetic drawl, and then he bolted straight 
into the house without knocking. 


“Were you much frightened, Timmy?”’ 
asked Peggy-Mary, an hour later, when she 
and Timothy were sitting in the built-in 
nest in the apple-tree. 

“Frightened? Was I frightened? Why, 
Honey, when that fellow said you had 
fainted I thought something had happened 
to your heart, and I—” 

“Something had happened to my heart,” 
laughed Peggy-Mary, “ but that wasn’t what 
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Peggy-Mary closed her eyes slowly, and sank down, a rumpled little 
“You fool,” he roared. 
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heap of unconsciousness, and Dubbey turned on Saxton Dickey 
“ Why didn't you tell me first?“ 


I meant. I meant were you much frightened 
when you were out on that great big sea in 
that little boat—oo—oo—” she shivered. 

Timothy smiled shamefacedly. ‘Well 
—yes, I was much frightened then, too. I 
was ashamed of myself, for the other fellows 
laughed and jollied, but—I couldn’t. I had 
a so much bigger reason for wanting, for 
‘needing to live, than they had, you see. 
Of course, I wasn’t sure, by any means, that 
you’d forgive me if we did get inall right, but 
I kept thinking over and over—it seems silly 


now, I’llown up— 
but I kept think- 
ing and— well’, 
to tell the truth 
I guess I prayed 
it, Peggy-Mary, 
‘If I may only live 
%@ to see her make 
one more funny 
face’—just that!” 
‘Oh, Timmy, 
I don’t want to 
make any more 
faces. I hate ’em. 
And, anyway, I 
don’t believe I 
could do, ever 
again, the least 
tiny thing you 
didn’t like. Dear, 
it has been so 
dreadful! And 
the worst of it 
was I got all 
mixed up. It isn’t 
safe to associate 
very much with 
contortionists. 
Promise you 
never will, Tim- 
othy?” 
Timothy prom- 
ised gravely, and 
then asked why. 
“‘Because, be- 
fore he came, I 
knew exactly how 
I felt and what I 
wanted. I was 
sorry, and I 
wanted—just 
you. But after he 
came, with his 
crooked talk and 
his twisted ways 
of looking at 
everything, my 
mind just tied itself in tangles. I thought 
how I felt was angry, and that what I 
wanted was a_bread-and-milk poultice 
to ease my hurt heart. But that wasn’t 
what I needed, at all. What I needed was 
just what I got, dear, a cruel hot mustard- 
plaster to draw all the nonsense out of my 
mind, and—oh, whatever is the use of so 
much talking? Tell me again, Timmy, 
whose am I?” 

“You are mine, sweetheart,” said Tim- 
othy, “all mine!” 


The next story in the Peggy-Mary series, Their Day, will appear in the June issue. 
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Mothercratt: 
The Growing Mind of 
the Growing Child e 


By Sarah Comstock 


It is a tremendous job, this being your 

child’s best playmate, and it is where 

many mothers fail. To help you we are 

offering, in this article of the Mother- 

craft series, the essence of all that is 

modern, up to date, and authentic on 
the subject. 


HE most pathetic mother 
I ever saw was not a 
husband-beaten victim of 
the tenements, clasping 

her babe, as the 
melodramatist 
pictures her, 
and begging 
for food and 
shelter on 


the icy streets. She was neither starving 
nor homeless nor abused; in fact, she had 
an excellent husband who owned a prosper- 
ous drug-store and lavished upon her. his 
profits from fall-colds and spring - com- 
plaints. She lived in a delightful subur- 
ban home, with a red-cedar closet and a 
dining-room bell that she had to find with 
her toe. She never was hungry, for the 
cook was a genius and, having always 
worked in the family, had no inclination 
to leave. 

And yet that woman, fed and housed and 
loved, the mother of three beautiful chil- 
dren, was hopelessly pathetic. For she 
confessed that she “didn’t know how to 
be friends” with her little ones. 

It is a fact that she was shy with her own 
children! She knew how to look after their 
bodily wants fairly well (although not with 
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A group of mothers-to-be who are going at 
manner. In this class in children's occu- 
Making in Boston, future mothers are 
and other things with which the child-mind 


the authority that 


Blocks 
foster the 
building-instinct. and develop 
the constructive faculty. 
They should be of substan- 
tial, durable material. This 


training would 
have given her). 
She saw to it, con- 
scientiously, that 
they were fed a 


set is made of hard wood 
and comes in a strong chest 


wholesome diet, 
that their cuts and 
bumps were bound up, that they went to 
bed promptly and were clothed properly; but 
she fell back, silent and awkward, when 
she tried to talk and play with them—when 
they sought her mental companionship. 
Thanks to Nature, there are few women 
who have the same confession to make. 
The average mother takes to the mental 
life of childhood with instinctive ease. 
And yet, after all, there are few who know 
how to develop companionship to the ut- 
most, how to take a child’s mind, as a skilled 
gardener would take a fertile garden-plot, 
and set only the choicest plants to growing 
there, watering and training and weeding 
with consummate skill. The most loving, 
the most willing mothers in the world 
may do a deal of hit-or-miss gardening in 
the little minds. The skilled kindergartner 













































paring mothers-to-be for their work. If the pa- 
thetic mother had had a training like this, it is 
safe to say that she would never have been at 
a loss to know how to “amuse” her children. 

That word “amuse” is a bit vague. To the 
young child, work and play merge into one. In- 
cidentally, thereby hangs a moral by 
which we may all profit. Because 
child-work and child-play are so closely 
allied, the field of an extensive course 

in this school is covered by the term, 

“Children’s Occupations.” 
One branch of the work is de- 
voted to home-made toys. Drop 
in some afternoon upon the group 
| of girl students, and you may find 

{ paper camels, giraffes, and ele- 
f  phants disporting themselves over 
f the table like Noah’s menagerie 
f _ turned loose. Or busy fingers may be 
f _ building and furnishing a pasteboard 

house. Chains of seeds may be in the 
weaving—anything in the way of a play- 
thing that the child may be led to make 

for himself. Such instruction, covered 
in an hour or so a week, 
can only be suggestive. 

The student’s ingenuity 

will lead her to work 
out her individual 
problems along sim- 
ilar lines when, one 
day, she becomes 
the playmate of 
her own child. 

Now look at 
the main prin- 
ciples upon 
which .all this 
handiwork is 
based. 

First, every- 
thing made must 
have a purpose. If 
dening is as much a part the boy makes a simple 

pasteboard box, he is not 


of every complete mother- : ; 
x : & Learning to tell a story is part of mother- Rae 
craft course as is the bodily training. First visualize the tale to yourself, asked to make it for mere 
busy-work, to be thrown 


care of the child. A most then you can make it real to the children 1 
excellent example of it is to away when done. He is 
be found in Boston. -The Garland School led to make a box to keep his pencils 
of Home-making, directed by Mrs. Margaret in, or his dominoes.- He always builds 
J. Stannard, not only attacks daily the prob- with a purpose. If the girl is given hand- 
lems of ventilation, sanitation, and dietetics, weaving, she makes more than a futile 
but it offers full courses in story-telling, square. It is to be a rug for the doll’s 
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their life-task in a thoroughly businesslike 
pations at the Garland School of Home- 
taught the practical making of toys, animals, 
may be profitably interested at home 


often accomplishes 
more in her three 
hours than the 
untrained 
mother does in 
the other nine; 
think of what 
a skilled 
mother might 
do with three 
times as good a 
chance as the 
teacher has! 

Now this mental gar- 


occupations, directed play—the things that house dining-room floor. Do you wonder 


every kindergartner knows. 
aim at teaching teachers, however; it is pre- human, like you; and 


It does not they take a livelier interest? They are 
it is a human 
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law that the end lends zest to the means. 

The second rule laid down in this course 
is that the playthings of the young child 
shall be constructed from materials at hand. 
Suppose your small daughter wants to 
curtain the windows of her pasteboard 
house. Won’t you buy her some fancy 
paper? she implores. To be sure you might, 
but it is better to suggest that she look 
about for something in the house. What 
sort of curtain would be attractive? Lace 
occurs to her luxurious imagination. “ Let’s 
see—there is an empty candy-box.” So 
you lead on, little by little, until the doll’s 
house windows are curtained up-stairs 
and down with the lace of discarded candy- 
boxes. 

Now the vital point is not that this is 
easier and cheaper for you than buying 
new materials, but that such a lesson 
is of great value to the child. Economy, 
ingenuity, imagination, resourcefulness, are 
called into play. She has made a stride 
toward useful womanhood in the years to 
be. She has had her first lesson in economic 
home-making. Not for a moment is she 
allowed to think that the lace of the old, 
candy-boxes is given her because it is 
“good enough” for this play-housekeeping; 
but because the utilization of it is better 
household management. Unless it can be 
put in good condition, it is by no means 
good enough for a self-respecting doll’s 
dwelling. But her own small iron can be 
heated, and the crumples smoothed out. 
That torn edge can be mended with the 
transparent adhesive tape which you keep 
for mending book-pages and the like. A 
delicate bit of work, that, and excellent 
training in deftness and nicety. 

Psychologists nowadays are directing 
the child’s natural impulses instead of 
thwarting them. It is ‘no use trying to 
turn a pear-tree into a plum-tree, but you 
can help it to bear the finest possible pears. 
It is often said that children are destructive; 
that they like to tear things, for instance. 
Many of them do. For that reason, it is 
most interesting to watch the results of 
encouraging their tearing. That is not 
so rash as it sounds. When Johnny picks 
up your embossed stationery and begins 
to strip it into ribbons, there is more than 
one way of dealing with him. Waiving pres- 
ent consideration of the slipper, let us try 
this: ‘‘Let’s tear out a brown bear. [I'll 
show you how. And here’s some brown 
paper,” adding a suggestion—a very firm 
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suggestion—to the effect that it’s a pity 
to destroy good things that cost money. 
But the primary emphasis is laid upon the 
constructive thought—what to do, rather 
than what not to do. Then you can give 
a first lesson in the art of tearing, which 
has vast possibilities. You won’t have 
further trouble about the stationery. Bits 
of waste paper will be saved for the tearing 
of men, women, animals, houses, boats, 
wagons, automobiles. 

Some other day you can suggest simple 
paper-folding. By the time a child is three 
and a half he can undertake it. Soon he 
may be given a pair of blunt scissors, such 
as are used in the kindergarten. They are 
made with handles especially adapted to 
little fingers, preventing cramping and giv- 
ing the child easy control over the move- 
ments of the blades. Little by little he 
may be led to make various articles for his 
play, basing them on the “sixteen squares” 
—a phrase which refers to the process of 
taking a large square of paper, folding it 
double, then again, and soon until its creases 
mark off sixteen perfect squares. By 
cutting along the line of certain creases, 
the paper can be clipped and bent into a 
great variety of objects, especially chairs, 
tables, bureaus, andsoon. What is known 
as “slit work” introduces slits between 
the creases, adding greatly to the possibil- 
ities of riveting the furniture firmly. Miss 
Sophie Butler, the professional kindergart- 
ner who directs this branch, believes that 
slit work is the most stimulating among all 
the cutting and folding methods, leading 
to more original creation than any other. 
And this, remember, is what you are al- 
ways aiming at, not to compel the child 
to copy you—the copy is merely to start 
him—but to encourage him to think out 
devices of his own. One clumsy invention 
is worth a dozen flawless copies. 

The detailed technique of these arts is 
explained in various manuals which can 
be procured at a kindergarten supply- 
house. This school advocates the use of 
paper as material until the child is seven or 
eight years old, for the reason that he can 
handle it without assistance, whereas the 
woodwork is only partly his. Muscular 
control and strength have not, it is claimed, 
reached a point, before this age, where 
carpenter’s tools can be managed without 
a good deal of assistance from older hands, 
and the independent action of the child 
is the end sought. However, doctors 
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disagree on this point. The ability shown The paper animals, with their many 
by your individual child is probably your curves of body, legs, and tail, call for a 
safest guide. greater control over scissors than do the 


straight lines of the folded squares, but the 
child will revel in filling his menagerie 
as soon as his fingers grow subtle enough. 
Never urge him beyond his powers. 
Kindergartners lay great stress upon 
suiting the occupation to the child’s 
stage of development. The hand bun- 


Discarded articles will sug- 
gest uses to you, and the 
child will be affected 
by your creative- 
ness. A box of 
corrugated paste- 
board, the kind 









































used for gles, and execution is vague in 
mailing, early years. Let the faculties find 
will make their own way to the light as a 
the paper j / sprouting plant must do. 


; Sewing is an occupation to 
sane 4s 2e"" be indulged in with much 
‘ doll which she moderation. The most ad- 
can keen. for mother- vanced kindergartners use it 
nay. are back of he, far less than did the early 
clinging to the Froebel disciples. The fine 
eid doll pricking on cardboard has 
proved too severe an eye- 
strain at an age when 
every function of 
the growing body 
must be rigidly 
guarded. Coarse 
needles and large 
stitches should be 
adhered to through 
the earliest yéars. 
Probably your 
youngster attends a 
kindergarten. If you 
live where this is 
possible, he ought to. 
If for no other rea- 
son, the kindergarten 
is worth while for the 
community spirit it 
develops. But if 
your child can’t go 
to a kindergarten, 
it is a good plan 
to provide your- 
self with certain 
professional 
supplies and 
offer them for 
a little while 


doll’s house, 
which . may 
be furnished 
with woven 
paper mats, 
“‘sixteen-square’ 
furniture, and so 

on. Urge the child to 
treasure things that 
may be of use 
later. Give 
him a drawer 
or box all his 
own for this 
purpose. He 
will soon de- 
light in hoard- 
ing scraps of 
colored paper, 
empty boxes, 
tinfoil, and 
bright but- 
tons. Chain- 
strin’ging 
affords uses 
for many ma- 
terials. If you 
are summer- 
ing at the seashore, sug- 
gest that bright shells 
and seaweed be gath- . 
ered for stringing; if 
you have a garden, 
seeds may be used. 
Develop the child’s 
sense of color and 
of form. Never 
string indiscrim- 
inately when a 
wonderful har- 


mony can be ‘ : 
putting them aside 


produced by < 
at a certain hour 


combining M i A toy that encourages ingenuity. All the units are movable, so that the = - st as in school 
lected materials. grounds may be laid out in a variety of ways ju , 


’ 





A doll’s house that was 
a lesson in economy to 
the children who made 
it. The furniture is 
cf cardboard; pearl 
4] buttons imitate 


light-globes 















each day, 
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so that spontaneous occupations may take 
their place. 

To begin with, blocks are vital. The 
child instinctively builds. One of the most 
complete sets made comprises one hundred 
large blocks, cubes, squares, and triangular 
prisms, cylinders, and parallelopipeds. They 
are packed in a wooden chest which will 
endure almost any hardship. Remember 
that durability is an important considera- 
tion in buying playthings. It is economy 
in the end, to say nothing of cultivating 
in the child a liking for that which is sub- 
stantial, and a scorn for the flimsy. 

The wooden beads which come in six 
colors and three shapes—spheres, cubes, 
and cylinders—are good. Choose large 
beads with large holes if the child is young— 
the eyes must be considered. The coarsely 
perforated cards may develop the use of 
the needle, but use them sparingly. The 
peg-boards with large pegs are an endless 
amusement, and may be made a basis for 
simple number lessons. The little hand- 
loom is a delight to the child who is some- 
what older—say six or more. The young 
child is too inaccurate to use the loom much, 
although he may undertake the single- 
strand weave. But the whole beauty of 
weaving lies in accuracy, and until he is 
old ‘enough to handle his materials with 
exactness he merely bungles. This is true 
of raffia- and reed-work also. They are 
valuable, but not until the time is ripe. 

Let’s talk over toys. A while ago the kin- 
dergarten department of Teachers College in 
Columbia University presented an exhibi- 
tion of toys that was a revelation to many 
a parent. Experts had canvassed the toys 
offered by large and small manufacturers, 
designers, and dealers, and had selected those 
best suited to the child’s mental growth. 
The result set mothers to thinking. 

The most notable feature of that exhibit 
was the total elimination of what are known 
as mechanical toys. The dog that wags his 
tail when he is wound up, the canary that 
flutters, the bandmaster who waves his 
baton—all were missing. These have one 
vital fault in that they require no effort on 
the part of the child. 

Don’t mistake the meaning of this. 
Scientists don’t want to deprive the little 
people of play, to turn life into a prosy 
schoolroom. But the normal child likes 
to make an effort. Buy him a monkey that 
bows and takes off its hat at the same time 
that you buy him a set of tools. You will 
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find the monkey lying despised and for- 
gotten while the tools are still busy. 

This is what these child-psychologists 
announced as the purpose of toys, “‘To 
make possible the reliving, under make- 
believe conditions, of the domestic, social, 
and industrial life of society.” You'll 
find that the thing that makes for the child’s 
broadest development makes him happiest. 
A laundry-set, with which your daughter 
can really wash her doll’s clothes with real 
water, or a kitchen-set with which she can 
almost cook real food, will delight her do- 
mestic instinct, and incidentally teach her 
many lessons. 

The carpenter’s and gardener’s outfits 
will appeal to the industrial interest of the 
boy. Engines, automobiles, and aeroplanes, 
although they demonstrate mechanical 
laws, at the same time so deprive him of 
activity that they might better give way 
to tools which he can use for himself. 

Every girl and boy should be provided 
with enough outdoor toys to make the open 
air a delight. Velocipedes, doll carriages, 
sleds, and so on, should be of the best, for 
they are exposed to hard wear. 

Having discussed what to do, there is 
something to be said on what not to do. 
Don’t let your child have many toys. 
“Few and good” is the slogan. Do 
you know a sadder figure than the blasé 
young victim of the overloaded Christmas 
tree? Sets of toys which may be bought one 
at a time develop the collecting instinct 
and keep alive the appetite. The circus 
may be gathered, animal by animal and 
clown by clown. The farm-set can be 
acquired in the same way—farmer, wife, 
cow, barn—until completed. All these 
jointed beasts and humans, by the way, 
afford the child opportunity to place them 
in countless positions, to “make them do 
things,”’ to dramatize with them. 

You have noticed that every little girl 
clings to the old and battered doll far more 
closely than to the new and magnificent. 
Back of this fact are some of the finest 
instincts of the human race—mother-love, 
loyalty, tenderness, pity. You would not 
have it otherwise. You are thankful to 
let those instincts grow in the sunshine of 
your encouragement. So provide your 
daughter with a doll to which she can cling, 
for all the woman awake in her, all the 
prompting of the countless foremothers who 
created her, are urging her to cling. There 
is a reason far above dollars and cents for 
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choosing a durable doll. Wood, which will 
neither break nor shed sawdust, forms a 
good body. The jointing gives activity, 
and the washable quality is important. 
The modern human-faced -dolls, designed 
by a sculptor from living child-models, are 
a delight to the little ladies who have them. 
One day I dropped into Mrs. Stan- 
nard’s own class at the Gar- 
land School. “As I walked ‘ : 
through the Public Garden 
this morning,” she was say- 
ing, “I saw a great many 
apparent children around. 
But only their bodies were 
there—not the whole child.” 
Those children, she went on 
to say, were partially, some- 
times wholly, unconscious 
of the teeming life around 
them. They played 
in the open, but they 
hardly noticed that 
flowers bloomed. 
Why? Because no 
one had called 
their atten- 
tion to the 
miracles 


around Every child should have clay 
them. with which to model. If 
They there is no talent for art, no 

ey harm is done; if there is 
moved latent talent, it should have 
as with its opportunity 


ears covered, eyes bandaged. 
This class of potential 
mothers was stopping to 
think. She went on talking 
about the out-of-door life. 
“Its opportunities for the 
child are limited only by the 
parents,” was something she 
told her class. They won’t 
forget that. Not only is 
knowledge developed by in- . 
formal lessons—the way birds 
live, flowers grow, bees labor—but the 
imagination is developed by such mys- 
teries as those of the winds and waters. 
And this, too, she said: “The first feeling 
of the great creative and nurturing spirit 
comes to the child through the out-of- 
doors. It is essential for spiritual growth.” 
That day she led her students to recall 
their own childhood. Sit down alone and 
try the experiment. See if it doesn’t open 
closed doors, reveal things forgotten. It 
will put you in touch with your own child. 
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These are a few of the things to be found in every well-equipped (79) 
kindergarten; they are also admirable for home-teaching, but Zp 


should not be used in both places. They are described in the text 





“Oh, I remember that I used to make 
castles in the sand, and tunnels, and I made 
an aquarium in a pool where the water 
stayed,’’somebody said; “but I’d forgotten!” 
“We used to serve meals with asparagus 
berries for peas and the centers of daisies 
for butter!” somebody else exclaimed. 
Step by step, through memory, they 
entered the realm of childhood. It is 
a thing that every mother should do. 
It will lead her to sympathize and to 
suggest. If you will remember that 
your child’s instincts are the same as 
those of the grown-up, you will the better 
grasp his impulses; only the outer ex- 
pression differs from your own. The 
shelter instinct is there, for one, shad- 
owy but insistent. Don’t you recall 
making a house under the drooping 
branches of a tree and carpeting it 
with old shawls? Don’t call him 
foolish for doing the same. Pro- 
vide him with the shawls. If 
his invention is slow, sug- 
gest furniture made of 
boxes and stumps. But 
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beware of suggesting and furnishing too 
much, Mrs. Stannard says that children 
are in danger of losing their ‘ Yankee 
ingenuity” through too much help. 

The food instinct prompts make-believe 
meals. Here is an opportunity for lessons 
in the safe and unsafe berries. Point out 
the savory wintergreen for “salad.” En- 
courage the foraging instinct; if Tommy is 
bursting with enthusiasm because he has 
found a “good highbush blueberry place,” 
show your interest. He may some day 
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In Stannard House, London, England has the world’s most 
famous training-school for ideal motherhood and ideal child- 
hood—the two somehow seem to correlate. The very best that 
is known on the subject is taught and practised there, and the 
evident importance of the work led to the 
founding of the similar schools here. Be- 
cause she can entertain and instruct these 
children of the school this English girl 
will be a better compan- 
ion for her own children 







make 
the sort of 
business 
man who 
scents a sound 

investment. 

The clothing instinct plays a strong 
part in child life. Talk over the way 
you used to make a gown of broad 
grape-leaves, pinning them together with 
stems. Never lose a chance for a na- 
ture lesson. If you are trimming the 
dress with shining cottonwood leaves, call 
attention to the peculiar twisted stem 
which makes the leaves tremble and 
flutter so much more than those of most 
other trees. 

In short, use the natural world around 
you for the development of the child’s mind. 
This is one of the most important phases 
of kindergartening, and you have far more 
opportunities than the teacher. Lead the 
child into this world of nature, talk with 
him about it, share it with him. He should 
have his own garden and tools by the time 
he is three or four. He will enjoy the dra- 
matic preparation for planting, but the 
daily care of the garden is drudgery. Help 
him to a patient persistence by leading him 
to think of the goal. It may be only a wee 
mess of beans, but it is the purpose which 
sustains. 

The small space may be a garden-plot, 
not only of radishes and lettuce, but of 
almost all the virtues as well. It offers a 
stern lesson in patience, for we mustn’t 
pull the radish to see how it is growing. It 
bestows responsibility. Mrs. Stannard says 
that two ways are equally wrong: to relieve 
the child of all responsibility by doing his 
gardening for him; or, on the other hand, 
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to give him responsibility 
without the training needed to 
meet it. 

Don’t send him alone to the 

garden at first. Go with him, and show 
him how to weed, water, cultivate. But let 
him understand that he is responsible, that 
the plants will wilt if he neglects them, just 
as he would wilt if his father and mother 
forgot to give him food. 

The sense of responsibility is awakened 
by certain household duties. They should 
be very light, but everything depends on 
their being attended to regularly and thor- 
oughly. If the child’s task is to fill the 
glasses for breakfast, then they are to be 
filled, not left half done because Dick Jones 
calls him through the window to see a new 
Japanese kite. The Montessori method 
teaches simple phases of housework to very 
young children, proving that they can just 
as well learn to fill glasses without spilling 
the water as to do futile “busy-work.”’ 

If you would be an all-round companion 
for your child, you must develop your own 
best faculties in every line. Learn to be 
a good story-teller.. Whether it be The 
House that Jack Built, or Peter Rabbit, or 
Snow White, always strive to develop the 
art of imitating the animal noises, and to 
show facially the wonder of a fairy tale, by 
controlling and changing the voice. 

Don’t attempt to tell a story until you 
know it, either word for word or so that 
you can give it readily in your own language. 
Nothing wrecks the dramatic effect so com- 
pletely as to break down at the thrilling 
climax with, “‘Let me see—what comes 
next?” Visualize the tale to yourself. 
Make it so real to your imagination that 
you can’t help making it real to others. 
The more the Dwarf and the Giant and 
Cinderella live to you, the more they will 
live to your hearers. 

Choose your stories with regard to the 
children’s tastes. They have a right to 
their individualities. The boys will prob- 
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in the home. Even if you are not 
a musician, you can surely lead in 
a little simple singing. There 
should be gatherings at the piano, 

and there should. be occasional 

rocking with the lullabies. The 
Garland School insists upon the 
latter, despite those who 
would banish it altogether. 
Although you must not be 
a slave to your baby by 
rocking it to sleep regularly, there is too great 
he a value in the development of rhythm 
iy, to let the mother’s rocking-chair go. 
~. > : “Child Land in Song and 

































Rhythm” is one of the 
ably want ~ we.) song volumes recom- 
adventure, mys- “! mended. _ 
tery, action. So will Ae If you will look. over 






some of the books of 
show a stronger leaning games furnished by kinder- 
toward the imaginative sini Marten dealers, you will 
and the poetic. The Gan iy Pi. 

public libraries in ' \| 
some of our cities 
are doing splendid 
work in story- 
telling, and some 
of them furnish 
lists of stories 
suitable for differ- 
ent ages. 

Just a word on 
the subject of the arts. 
Never fail to _ 
encourage any |! 
sign of talent. 
Real talent 
grows in spite 
of snubbing, to 
be sure, but 
how much 
faster when en- 
couraged! 
Every child 
ought to have 
crayons, clay, 
and modeling- 
tools. You 
can buy these 
where you buy 
your other kin- =i - ae 
dergarten ma- hi 






the girls, but they will 























The opportunities in outdoor 
life for the child are limited only by 
the parents. But they must recognize the 
fact that parenthood is a real job and prepare for it 
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be able to introduce new and delightful 
singing games, and even folk- dancing, into 
the home life, both outdoors and in.- There 
is a volume on finger plays for the very 
young child. From that time on through 
all the growing years you should be able 
to make yourself an entertainer in your 
own home. Of course this can be over- 
done. ‘The child should never lose his own 
resourcefulness. But the rainy days and 
the sick days, as well as occasional other 
days, need all the help you can give. 

The happiest woman I know says she has 

won her happiness through talking with 
The her child, playing, dancing, and singing 































terials, and if there is ome OP ace with her child, learning and loving na- 

any latent talent it will the child, to burst ture with her child—through being, in- 

show itself. rege heey the life, ceed, a child with her child. She says, 
And don’t neglect music giving outdoors “It pays. 


An article on “footcraft,” The Way Feet Should Go, will appear in the June issue. 





Joe 


Boy 


By Daisy Thorne Gilbert 


Between the mind of the child and the mind of the average adult there is a great gulf fixed. Ap- 
proached from either side, it is difficult of passage, and from this fact arise countless misunderstand- 
ings—unfair treatment, from the child’s point of view, wilful perversity, as the adult sees it. Asa 
matter of fact, there is a common ground of understanding, except in cases of abnormality, but the 
parent must arrive there first. There is no royal road to travel, no short cut for the mother seeking 
to know her child. Love must be the spur, his advantage the ambition. The result should be as 
happy as the ending of the following story, a tale as typical of little boyhood as is the attitude of 
mind depicted in the famous picture, “‘ Nobody loves me; I’m going out in the garden and eat worms.” 


OE BOY was in a very disagreeable 
humor indeed. At least, that is what 
one would infer from the hunch of his 
shoulders, the bold-bad-man slouch 

of his hat over one eyebrow, and a glimpse 
of his frowning little face. He sat on the 
lower back step in the sunshine, and dug 
his bare feet into the warm sand and 
watched it glide between his toes. A fly 
buzzed lazily around and settled on his big 
toe. He regarded it with dejection, and 
wished that he could be a fly and have noth- 
ing to do but smooth his wings and twiddle 
his hind legs. Then he wouldn’t have to 
bother with girls. 

Why were girls, anyway? They cer- 
tainly did not seem to be human. Why, 
the creatures did not even remonstrate 
when their ears were washed! They picked 
up your things that you had just left con- 
venient to hand on the hall-floor or in the 
front room chairs, and put them away on 
shelves or in closets. Such a nuisance! And 
if you found a particularly choice bit of 
glass, or a dead bird with beautiful feathers, 
and stowed it away in your pocket, sisters 
were just sure to tell you it was nasty, or the 
glass would cut a hole, and that took all the 
pleasure out of it. Then, too, they had so 
little judgment about telling things. “I’m 
going to tell mother.” That was the key 
to the whole situation. That made you feel 
like kicking up at every step, mad-like, the 
way Jim Smith’s pony did the day it had a 
grass-burr under its saddle-blanket. “Tell 
mother” everything! Couldn’t they under- 
stand that there were some things that men 
kept to themselves? Not that he didn’t 
love mother—and sister. 

The most alluring odors and sounds came 
from the near-by kitchen. Something 
warm-smelly and chocolatey was bubbling 
on the stove, and Susie’s voice in many 
quavers and semi-quavers proclaimed her 
faith in ‘How firm a foundation,” to the 
clattering accompaniment of a_ beating 
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spoon. But there was no Joe Boy immedi- 
ately under her elbow, with his irresistible 
little pleading to be allowed to “lick the 
dish when you’re through.” A little bird 
hopped along the railings in a series of most 
entrancing flirts of wings and tail. Joe 
Boy’s gloomy eyes followed it without a 
gleam of the joyful recognition he usually 
accorded thos¢ little spirits of gladness. 
His kitten came purring toward him and 
rubbed his elbow in her most coquettish 
way, but even that failed to elicit any re- 
sponse upon the cloudy little face. 

Just then sister’s tearful countenance 
appeared at the door, and her voice quiv- 
ered, “ Mother says come to her.” Oh, his 
prophetic soul! He knew it! Of course 
mother would “take up” for sister—she 
always did. And he had struck sister! Oh, 
dreadful black, grim specter that stalked 
beside him! He stuck his hand down into 
his pocket, and even the feel of the dandy 
fried oysters, that he had secreted there at 
dinner-time, could not comfort him. He 
slid his hand into his other pocket for reas- 
surance. A marble, a fascinating wheel from 
the works of an old clock, a rock with the 
glint of gold or silver or perhaps diamonds 
in it, a tarnished cartridge shell—all these 
brought neither peace nor poise to his un- 
easy conscience. 

He dawdled into his mother’s room. 
“Joe Boy,” said his mother, and just 
looked at him. In all his few years he had 
never felt so soft and floppy. His back- 
bone had as little rigidity as a rubber tube, 
his eyes wouldn’t stay put in one place, his 
mouth felt curiously queer at the corners. 
This would never do! They must know 
that he wasn’t to be browbeaten or hen- 
pecked by two women! He gave that back- 
bone of jelly-fish tendencies a hitch, bit 
those wiggly lips, threw up his head defi- 
antly, and gave mother an awe-inspiring 
glance. 

“T thought my little son was a gentle- 
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man,” said mother with another look. Oh, 
those looks of mother’s! Why didn’t she 
knock a fellow down and be done with it? 
That would be a whole lot more merciful. 
And she didn’t think him a gentleman. 
That from mother! Everything in the uni- 
verse seemed to stand still in an awed hush. 
Time was no more. Only two things stood 
out from the maze and haze of things; 
mother’s pained face and his own guilt. 
Yes, he had been a coward; he had struck 
a girl! No gentleman would do that. And 
mother was hurt. She was hurt because 
she loved him and was disappointed in him. 
But, maybe—no, surely there was no doubt 
about it; mother was just troubled on 
sister’s account. That was it. Mother 
loved sister the. best, she always took sis- 
ter’s part, she never scolded sister half as 
much as she scolded him, nobody treated 
him kindly, nobody cared what became of 
him, nobody loved him anyhow. 

He knew what he would do. He would 
go away—far, far away. He would go to 
the “uttermost parts of the sea,” he 
thought. He had heard about that place 
at church, and it sounded as if it were far 
enough. He wondered what an “uttermost 
part”’ looked like. However, it did not 
matter; anywhere would do, just to get so 
far, far away that they would never, never 
see him again. Never, never! Then 
wouldn’t they be sorry? Wouldn’t they be 
sad when night came, so big and black and 
lonesome, and there wouldn’t be any Joe 
Boy there to bring in daddy’s paper, or 
gather the eggs for mother, or have alast 
romp with sister on the lawn, or hold the 
door open for Susie while she carried in the 
tray for supper? Little boys were real use- 
ful sometimes, even if people didn’t realize 
it and appreciate them. And maybe, while 
he was away off there, he might die, too. 
That would be sadder still. But he decided 
after further thought that he wouldn’t die. 
That wouldn’t be a bit of pleasure. He 
would just stay away until he was a great 
big man and famous. He would come back 
then. And he would tell them all his won- 
derful adventures, and they would admire 
him and respect him. Then he would just 
show sister, he would show—sister—well, 
maybe, perhaps, it wasn’t exactly right to 
hit sister, but mother’s saying that he was 
no gentleman—could any self-respecting 
man stand that? 

The erect little figure, stiffly starched 
with pride, marched out of the room, out 
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of the house, out of the gate, and—could it 
be possible?—on down the street. With- 
out permission! In all the multitudinous 
experiences of his varied existence none had 
been so recklessly daring as this. He 
thrilled with the wild freedom of it. The 
exhilaration made him feel as if treading 
on air. 

He rounded the corner. Might he ven- 
ture to turn ‘his head just a weeny bit to 
see whether they were watching him sor- 
rowfully from the door? Of course no one 
must see that he condescended to interest 
himself in past associations. No one would 
see him, so what was the harm in peeping 
just a little to see whether anyone was 
looking? Rebellion surged up fiercely 
warm. Nobody did care a single thing for 
him anyway! He would go on. Perhaps 
he could find an empty hut or a barn full of 
hay to sleep in. Hay made you sneeze and 
scratched you under your collar, but that 
was the way it was in books, you had to 
sleep in a hut or in hay. Maybe some day 
he might find a friendly, a real nice sociable 
fireman and ride to a fire with him! And 
ring the gong! And watch the big hose 
squirt water! Or maybe he would go off 
with the “Buffalo Bill” show. The possi- 
bilities of this life of freedom were unlim- 
ited! He turned another corner, but did 
not see that a figure, strangely like mother, 
came unobtrusively around the first corner 
just as he rounded the second. Joe Boy did 
not know then that Love, tenderly watch- 
ful, is ever close behind, rounding each 
corner, too, however far impulse or wilful- 
ness may carry us, God’s little children. 

A delivery-boy rattled by in his wagon, 
whistling blithely, not a care in the world 
resting for an instant on the shoulders 
lightly swaying to the movement of his 
cart. Joe Boy stood and stared at him. 
“Hi there, kid,” cheerily between operatic 
trills. Ah, that was living, that was what 
it meant to be large and important and be- 
holden to nobody! But an automobile 
glided by puffing out a strong smell and a 
new train of thought for Joe Boy. He 
thought he would get an automobile. They 
went faster, and you didn’t have to bother 
to feed them just at the time when you had 
something else very interesting to do. Just 
get in and turn the nice shiny wheel around 
and—why, you could beat the fire-engine 
even. 

A policeman came along leasling by the 
hand a youngster who was about Joe Boy’s 
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size, a youngster who was most unmanfully 
weeping. Between sobs he heard: “‘ James— 
Arlington—Murray. No—not—any num- 
ber—just Thir—ti—eth—Street—boo— 
hoo.” What a baby that fellow was to cry. 
Joe Boy felt the contempt that the strong 
man feels for the weak. Why did that baby 
want to bawl like a calf! Just look, he 
could stay with that policeman and go 
about with him and see things. The police- 
man had on such a beautiful suit with the 
‘ shiniest buttons, and surely policemen were 
not as dangerous as you might have heard 
at times—but, still, when you stopped to 
think of it, that policeman was pretty big, 
and he had a great big black mustache, and 
his club had such a fearsome and awesome 
way of waggling when he walked. He 
didn’t believe he would choose a policeman 
for a companion right at present. 

“Qooooh—Mother,” wailed James Ar- 
lington Murray. That cry made something 
begin to feel real warm and soft in Joe Boy’s 
chest, and his feet wanted to perform the 
most curious tricks, to turn and go back 
the way they had come. This would never 
do, either. He hastened on, leaving James 
Arlington Murray to any fate that might 
chance to come along and bowl him over. 
He took several hurried steps and hesitated. 
Perhaps it would be better to sit down a 
while and rest his feet. His feet were tired. 
Who dared to say they were not? 

He sat down on the edge of the sidewalk 
in front of a lovely home. The green lawn 
swept comfortably up to the hospitable 
door. In the corner of the grounds, under 
the cool, soft shade of trees, two chil- 
dren played at “‘tea-party.” Little voices 
buzzed, and small dishes clinked merrily 
and invitingly. Tea-parties were such 
comforting things. . Sister had such nice 
tea-parties sometimes, and she most gen- 
erally always gave you the biggest pieces 
of cake and made you take two sips to 
her one. Oh, well— 

A crowd of school children passed along. 
They were a varied assortment; big boys, 
little boys, large girls, small girls, freckled 
boys and ugly girls, rough boys and sweet 
little girls. ‘Hello, kid, whatcher fixin’ to 
cry about?” shouted a big rough fellow 
with a cap set toughly over one ear. One 
little girl, whose happy face peeped out 
from under a lacy ruffle of a white bonnet, 
smiled at him. She had long curls that 
glinted in the sunshine like his pretty rock. 





There are four other good stories in this issue. 


The big fellow pulled one of them. “Jumps 
back just like a pine shaving when you pull 
it, fellows; watch it,” and he pulled it again. 
Tears made the little girl’s eyes all shiny, 
and something swelled up real big inside of 
Joe Boy. “Aw, jump on somebody your 
size,” cried another boy; “plaguin’ a girl.” 
The words sizzled with scorn. Yes, that 
was the way Joe Boy felt, “‘plaguin’ a girl!”’ 
He felt himself a Round Table knight; he 
wanted to protect her—why, she was a girl, 
a little girl. Any real man would feel the 
same way. Hurt a girl? Why, what?p— 
he wouldn’t fight a girl? 

The rush of heroism came to a blank 
stop, tumbling over itself into complete 
collapse at the sudden arrest of motion. 
Out of the wreck rose sister’s face, dear old 
sister who didn’t even hit him back, and 
that face was so teary and quivery. And 
then sister always came and rubbed the 
places when ke got hurt. The school chil- 
dren passed on. Joe Boy sat irresolute a 
minute in sad indecision. Then he rose, in- 
decision with him no longer. Soon two 
stubby-toed little feet kicked up spurts of 
dust as they sped along. They were not 
tired little feet any longer. Home, home, 
where mother and sister were; he couldn’t 
reach there too soon now. 

Mother, from her station much nearer 
home, had time merely to get back and 
enter by a side door as a warm, dusty lit- 
tle figure burst into the front door, and a 
red-faced little boy in a suspiciously trembly 
voice cried, “Mother, Sister, I’m sorry.” 

Mother gathered the little body with its 
fast-beating heart close to hers, and her 
own dear voice (mother’s voice could be so 


comfortable sometimes) said, “Son, you’ 


have done one of the bravest things a man 
can do, to say that he’s sorry when he has 
done wrong.” 

“Aman!” It ran through him like wine. 
A man! Surely he would deserve that, 
always! And there was faithful sister, close 
beside him, as ever, to be his stay in time of 
trouble. Who wouldn’t love a sister like 
that? (He snuggled closer to mother and 
gripped sister’s hand harder.) Who 
wouldn’t be sorry to hurt a sister like 
that? Who wouldn’t be glad to come back 
home? 

After two or three quiet soul-satisfying 
moments, mother spoke, ““Home’s a good 
place, isn’t it, Joe Boy?”’ 

“You bet,” said Joe Boy. 

Have you read them? 
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Stdventures Ledeen 
inYirlhood 


Mrs. Grundy 


BY Virginia Blair 





Cee is this 
to be said, that 
the dignity of 
the social fabric rests 
upon woman. It is 
woman who sets the 
pace. Chesterton puts it thus: 

“The woman has a fixed and very 
well founded idea that if she does not 
insist on good manners nobody else 
will. Babies are not always strong on 
the point of dignity, and grown-up men 
are quite unpresentable. It is true that 
there are many very polite men, but 
none that are not either fascinating 
women or obeying them.” 

Yet before she settles down, as it 
were, to be guardian of the social ideal, 
the average girl goes through a season 
of revolt against the doctrine of “the 
proper thing.” Strong in the sense of 
her ability to manage her own life in 
her own way, she wonders why there 
must be built about her such barriers of 
decorum. Betty Dear, for example, re- 
bels daily at the restrictions which are 
placed upon her. She wants to be set 
free from the bondage of chaperonage; 
she wants to go and come as she 
will; she wants to choose her own 
friends; she wants to wear the thinnest 
silk stockings, and the sheerest waists, 
and the highest heels, and all the tin- 
kling and hanging chains which are in 
fashion. And because her mother says 
that these extremes and eccentricities 
are not in good taste, or because she 
insists that, until her daughter is more 
mature, she shall be guided by those 
who are older and wiser than herself, 
Betty Dear chafes; just as her best friend, 
Lucia, chafes, when her mother re- 
fuses to have cigarettes passed after 


“Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he can not choose but pay. 
How has she cheapened Paradise!™ 







their very simply served 
company dinners. 

“Mother, it is so 
provincial to think that 
because we never have 
done such things, we 
can’t do them now. It is so narrow.” 

That is the rebuke which flaming 
youth gives to age. The narrow-mind- 
edness of mothers is a thing over which, 
when girls get together, they wax elo- 
quent. 


The Narrow-Mindedness of 
Our Mothers 


Yet are they so narrow, these moth- 
ers of ours? Isn’t there, back of their 
demands upon us, something of the in- 
stinct which makes men hang up 
“Safety First” signs in the street-cars? 
You see, our mothers want us to be 
safe. They don’t want us to take 
chances. They want us to be happy, 
and they know that the women who 
range themselves on the side of good 
manners and good morals, of refine- 
ment, neatness, and “‘niceness,” are the 
happy women. They realize vaguely, 
perhaps, but none the less strongly, 
that the women who have for centu- 
ries guarded the dignity of nations have 
not been the painted and patched and 
powdered ones, whose names stain the 
pages of history, but rather the serene, 
if somewhat obscure, gentlewomen, 
whose standards had to do with plain 
living and high thinking. 

A wise French woman, writing to 
Ruskin at the time when France 
mourned the wreck of her prosperity, 
said: 

“Tt is the share, the sad and large 
share, that French society and its re- 
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cent habits of luxury, of expense, 
of dress, of indulgence in every 
kind of extravagant dissipation, has to 
lay at its own door in its actual crisis 
of misery, ruin, and humiliation. 

“Deeply and fearfully impressed by 
what my own country has incurred and 
is suffering, I can not help feeling sor- 
rowful when I see, in England, signs of 
our besetting sins appearing also. 
Paint and chignons, slang and the 
reading of doubtful moral novels, are 
in themselves small offences, yet they 
are quick and tempting conveyances on 
a very dangerous highroad. 

“T would that all Englishwomen 
knew how they are looked up to from 
abroad, what a high opinion, what honor 
and reverence, we foreigners have for 
their principles, their truthfulness, the 
fresh and pure innocence of their 
daughters, the healthy youthfulness of 
their lovely children. 

“Far be it from me to preach the con- 
tempt of all that can make life lovable 
and wholesomely pleasant. I love 
nothing better than to see a woman 
nice, neat, elegant, looking her best in 
the prettiest dress that her taste and 
purse can afford; or your bright, fresh 
girls fearlessly and perfectly sitting 
their horses, or adorning their houses, 
as pretty as care and trouble and refine- 
ment can make them. 

“Tt is the degree beyond that which to 
us has proved fatal, and that I would 
our example could warn you from.” 

Now is there anything narrow- 
minded in that? Is it not, rather, a 
true presentation of the evils which fol- 
low vanity and frivolity, of the influ- 
ence of high ideals upon civilization? 


Mrs. Grundy, the Good Fairy 
of Society 


Your mother’s sense of ‘the proper 
thing” you will perceive, therefore, 
does not belong merely to herself; it 
belongs, rather, to all women of the 
better class. And this sense of propri- 
ety has been given a personality, and a 
feminine personality at that, and is 





known by the name of “ Mrs. 
Grundy.” 

“Mrs. Grundy,” says Angelica, who, 
up to this time, has been glad to ad- 
venture with me, but who is beginning 
to fear the things we are meeting by 
the way, “Mrs. Grundy is an old 
witch.” 

“She is the fairy godmother of soci- 
ety. Wecouldn’t get along without her.” 

“T could get along without her,” 
Angelica announced with decision. “I 
am going to tell you what happened the 
other day, Virginia—a perfectly inno- 
cent thing, and yet I haven’t a doubt 
that I am being criticized and talked 
about and mourned over, by a lot of old 
cats.” 


Gossip and a Girl’s ‘‘Good Time” 


“And I haven’t a doubt but you 
deserve it.” Angelica is young and 
pretty, and she loves what she calls 
“a good time.” But her definition of “a 
good time” has to do often with the 
unconventional and daring. 

“I don’t deserve it. I simply went 
for a ride with Winthrop Lane. I met 
him down-town on my way to the li- 
brary, and he asked me to get in, and— 
and we rode out into the country, and 
then he asked me to dine with him, and 
we stopped at a little place at the 
cross-roads, and had the funniest ham- 
and-egg dinner, cooked by the dearest 
little German lady, and then we started 
back—and something happened to the 
engine and an inner tube, and it was 
midnight before we got in. I tele- 
phoned to mother from the road-house, 
but she was frantic when I reached 
home, and she cried and said that all 
the neighbors would be talking about 
it, and when I said that I couldn’t help 
it if the engine went to pieces and the 
tire was rotten, she said that I shouldn’t 
have gone in the first place. And that’s 
perfectly silly, Virginia. Girls in these 
days—” 

“Girls in these days,” I stated, “as 
in other days, are expected to do the 
proper thing.” 
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Angelica gave me a sort of 
“thou too” look. “Of course, 
if you are going to agree with mother,” 
she said with some asperity. 

I find that there is a disposition 
among the girls who give me their con- 
fidences to expect me not to agree with 
their mothers. I don’t know why this 
is, unless the wish begets the expecta- 
tion. It is better to agree with a mother 
who is right than with a daughter who 
is wrong, isn’t it? 

And Angelica is wrong, dead wrong. 
But I didn’t put it in that way to her. 

“Tf you had stayed within city lim- 
its, or if you had taken someone else 
with you, it would have been wiser, 
Angelica,” I said. 

“But we love the country roads, 
Virginia, and we like to go alone, and 
I wouldn’t have missed that ducky 
dinner for anything—and if all the old 
cats in the neighborhood want to talk, 
let them.” 


What Society Expects 


“They aren’t old cats, Angelica. 
They represent Society, and you can’t 
afford to defy Society. Society knows 
the chances that a girl takes when she 
goes, unchaperoned and unprotected, 
with a man who may or may not have 
her welfare at heart. It expects a girl 
to be happily and safely at home at an 
early hour, and these are wise expecta- 
tions, not foolish ones.”’ 

“Didn’t you ever do any foolish 
things?’’ Angelica asked. 

“Yes. I remember very well a long 
ride when I was just sixteen. I was at 
a winter resort with my grandmother. 
My health had not been good, so I had 
been taken from school, and was having 
a long and glorious holiday, with dances 
in the evening, and with all the gaiety 
and glitter and good times that are to 
be found at such places. The man who 
took me to ride was older than I, but I 
was immediately caught by his charm 
of manner and his romantic appear- 
ance. I told my grandmother that we 
would be gone only a few minutes, and 


that we would keep within the 
bounds of the little town. 

“We were gone two hours, and we 
drove home in a misty, moisty rain. I 
blush now as I think of the silly things 
the man said to me; nothing wrong, but 
fulsomely sentimental. He simply 
wouldn’t listen when I said that I had 
promised to get back. He said that I 
was charming, and he meant to see as 
much of me as possible. I liked the 
things he said, because I believed that 
he meant them, and I reached home 
with cheeks glowing. My indignant 
little grandmother came at once to my 
room and laid down the law. The next 
time I did such a thing, she said, I was 
to go straight back to my mother. 
Well, I wanted to stay, so I agreed to 
limit my acquaintance with the fasci- 
nating gentleman to the most extreme 
formality. But I agreed rebelliously. 
I was perfectly sure of the innocence of 
my little outing. You can fancy how 
stunned I was to find, a little later, that 
my gay cavalier was married and had a 
daughter older than I. You can fancy, 
too, my increased respect for my little 
grandmother.” 

“Oh, but Winthrop Lane!” said An- 
gelica; “I’ve known him all my life, 
and it’s different.” 

“In a way it is different, but why 
doesn’t he come to your house and ask 
you to go with him, Angelica? Why 
does he pick you up on the street?”’ 

She stared at me. “Pick me up?” 

“Does he ever call for you?” ’ 

“N-no—” 

“Vet when he takes Marjorie Mar- 
tin out, he calls for her, and brings her 
home promptly; and when he goes out 
late, he asks her mother. And Mar- 
jorie rides with him more than you do.”’ 


A Man’s Way with a Foolish Maid 


Angelica caught her breath. I had hit 
her hard. But she braved it out. “He 
likes me just as well as he does Marjorie.” 

“Are you sure?” I asked. 

Angelica flamed, but I saw that she 
was not sure. 
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“Tf I thought that Winthrop 
Lane,” she said hotly, “would 
ask me to do a thing, and then respect 
me less for doing it—oh, Virginia, why 
did you say it?” 

“Because I want you to wait until 
Winthrop Lane calls for you properly, 
and treats you as he does Marjorie 
Martin. The very fact that he treats 
you differently shows that he makes a 
distinction between you. If he cares 
for you, Angelica, he’ll call at your 
father’s house for you. He will be glad 
to respect your mother’s wish that you 
shall come in early; he will be glad to 
do anything in the whole, wide world 
that you think is right and proper. He 
won’t resent it, if he cares. Dear 
heart, he will like you just a little bit 
better, if you make him show you the 
deference which he is showing Mar- 
jorie.” 

“ But if he doesn’t care, Virginia?” 

“Then is it worth risking all that 
people may say of you?” 

Angelica is nothing that is not hon- 
est. “No, it isn’t,” she said, “and I 
see what you mean. But just the same, 
I’ve got it in for Mrs. Grundy.” 


EX 


The Larger Freedom 


I think many girls, like Angelica, 
“have it in for Mrs. Grundy.” Yet 
you and I, who have agreed to take life 
as a great adventure, are going to find 
that our liberty is increased rather than 
hampered by observing her mandates, 
_and that in listening to her we shall 
obtain the larger freedom which comes 
to those who observe the higher laws. 
Isn’t it the good little girl at school who 
gets the rewards and the holidays and 
the happy times? Well, life is just like 
that. If we obey the rules, we get the 
rewards. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” demands 
Betty Dear, “that we should regulate 
our conduct by what people say?” 

No. To listen to every criticism 
leads to self-consciousness, and one’s 
own self-respect must, in the first analy- 
sis, be one’s guide. But what society col- 
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lectively has to say on many sub- 
jects is worth listening to. For 
generations it has built up a code which 
is meant to be protective, and which is 
protective, as our form of government 
is protective when it builds our navies, 
trains our armies, and puts policemen 
on the street-corners. You and I go 
through life unconscious of those who 
are keeping guard over us, but we would 
be conscious, if they were not there, of 
the disorder and danger of our streets, 
and of the menace to our liberty from 
encroaching and covetous countries. 
And in like manner, if there were no 
social code, we should feel the effect 
at once in the laxity of manner and 
morals, and in the necessity, which 
would at once arise, to be on our guard 
against those who were no longer re- 
strained by public opinion. 

It is Peggy who says that “ goody- 
goody” people are insipid. And, alas, I 
am afraid that what Peggy really 
means is that good people are insipid. 
Yet Shakespeare did not think so when 
he made his heroines gentlewomen. 
For that is what they are. Not one of 
them can be accused of rowdyism or of 
coarseness. One can not for a moment 
think of Rosalind as smoking a cigarette, 
or of Portia as dancing a turkey-trot. 
Yet they did not lack for adventure. 
They were frankly happy, . sweet ; 
having, usually, a good time—but 
never with a loss of dignity. Juliet, in 
spite of her impassioned eloquence, is 
always a lady in her loveliness. And 
surely you can not call Rosalind in- 
sipid, or Portia narrow-minded. With 
all her flawless feminine charm, Portia 
combineswisdom and common sense,and 
Rosalind is never unwomanly, even when 
her wit flashes bright as a diamond. 


Are Shakespeare’s Heroines 
Out of Date? 


Peggy insists that Shakespeare’s 
heroines are out of date—and that the 
heroines of our modern novels have a 
“peach of a time,” that the men are all 
in love with them—in spite of the fact 
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that they break the social laws— 
and that not one of them cares 
a copper what the world says of them. 

Well, you may take your choice. 
For my part, I’d rather be a Rosalind 
than the sordid little heroine of the 
“Salamander.” Wouldn’t you? And 
anyhow, when it comes to that, there’s 
little Peggy’s own experience. 

Peggy is just twenty—and very 
pretty. She is a stenographer, and she 
and her mother have a little four-room 
flat. Before they came to the big city, 
Peggy lived a pleasant, quiet life in a 
pleasant, quiet town ; but now she wants 
to do as the Romans do, and when her 
mother warns her, Peggy complains— 
and brings her complaints to me. 

“There isn’t a bit of harm, and 
mother is so fussy.” 

You see, it’s mother’s narrow-mind- 
edness again! , 

In this particular instance, Peggy 
had been to the theater, and to supper 
afterward, with a man whom she met 
in the office, a client of her employer. 
He has never called on her, and he has 
never met her mother. 

“Where did you go after the theater?” 

Peggy told me, and I had a vision 
of her in that incongruous crowd. 
Peggy is as fresh as a daisy, and the 
restaurant to which she went is usually 
filled with poppy women and tulip 
women and tuberose women—the exotic 
bloom of femininity. And there was 
Peggy, all innocence! And when she 
danced, for she did dance in and out 
among the tables, she was gazed at and 
commented on by men who weren’t fit 
to touch the tips of her fingers, and by 
women who would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, have been. allowed to cross 
the threshold of herown little apartment. 


Peggy’s and Your “ Background ”’ 


“Peggy,” I told her honestly, “I 
don’t think it was very—nice.” 

“Why wasn’t it? Why wasn’t it, 
Virginia?” Peggy demanded. ‘“ Noth- 
ing happened.” 


The fourth article in this series, The Adventure with the Pots and Pans, will appear in June. 





“Yes, something did happen, 
Peggy,” I said, “and the thing 
which happened was that you lost— 
your background.” 

Peggy stared. “What do you mean?” 

“Well,” I said, “it is this way. 
Every time that man thinks of you, he 
will think of you in the smoke-filled 
atmosphere of a questionable café. 
And that isn’t your real background, 
Peggy. Your real background is your 
own pretty living-room with its shaded 
lamp, and your mother coming in with 
her gentle greeting for your friends, and 
her plate of home-made cake and 
pitcher of lemonade, or her invitation 
to a simple little supper, with her snowy 
linen and shining silver. And the man 
you are going to love some day, Peggy, 
will want to see you with that back- 
ground, and he isn’t going to smirch it 
or smudge it with shadows. In other 
words, he isn’t going to make you less 
than you are, Peggy.” 


Cheapening Paradise 


I have purposely given the outline 
of Angelica’s revolt and of Peggy’s, be- 
cause here we have two girls, at oppo- 
site ends of the social scale. Angelica, 
a little daughter of the rich; Peggy, of 
the workaday world. Yet they are 
both setting themselves against the 
laws which have been laid down for 
their protection. 

It is for such girls that I have chosen 
the lines which head this article. Do 
we not really “cheapen Paradise,” we 
who insist upon that which lowers us 
in the eyes of others, and eventually 
costs us our own self-respect? And, 
after all, isn’t Mrs. Grundy a dear, to 
give us such timely warning: “Really 
you mustn’t. It isn’t the proper thing 
—and you'll regret it.” 

I wonder how many of you have 
Angelica’s problems, or Peggy’s, or 
other problems of rebellion and revolt? 
What have been your adventures with 
Mrs. Grundy? I wish you’d write and 
tell me. Won’t you? 
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Wakefulness is the afterglow of some previous excitement or imprudence for which you must search your 


heart with the resolve to correct it. 


Repeating the multiplication tables and counting 


sheep, as sleep-producers, are as inefficacious as they are silly 


Sleep for the Sleepless 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 
Illustrated by Edward Poucher 


HE most mysterious things are 

those which happen every day. 

To go to sleep when we are tired 

is as easy, simple, and matter-of- 

fact as to come in out of the rain, but you 
can no more do it of your own accord and 
at the time of your own choosing than you 
can fly by merely flapping your arms. 
Sleep is our most regular and constant 
habit, our favorite indoor sport, the only 
thing we get which costs us absolutely 
nothing, and the one privilege of which 
even the poorest and most wretched can 
never be deprived. Yet when we try to 
take advantage of its tameness and famil- 
iarity and attempt to force it to come when 
we want it, it is as elusive and defiant as 
Falstaff’s reason for running away. “My 
reason? Give a reason on compulsion! Not 
if reasons were as plenty as blackberries!” 
In truth, the more you long for sleep 
and the more eagerly you offer her bribes 
to come, the more determined she seems to 
keep out of your reach. She circles round 
you like a mischievous pony in a pasture, 
tantalizing you by pretended approaches, 
and then, just as you think you have laid 
your hand on her, off she flashes again with 
a flourish of twinkling heels and flying 
mane. However, there is one redeeming 
feature about the capriciousness of sleep. 
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Like the pony, she must let herself be 
caught at last, and ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, if you keep your head cool, 
your feet warm, and your temper sweet, 
she’ll come circling round, drop her nose 
into your hand, and carry you off into the 
land of dreams in a twinkling, when you 
least expect it. 

We imagine that we are becoming a race 
of insomniacs, that sleeplessness and brain- 
fag are driving us moderns into the insane 
asylums. As a matter of fact, however, a 
habit of occasional wakefulness is not an 
unmitigated evil. Some of the most bril- 
liant conceptions that have ever illuminated 
human progress, some of the clearest and 
keenest visions of world-problems, have 
come in the hours of involuntary and un- 
welcome wakefulness. Though there is a 
certain type of mind which stays awake 
because it has no better sense, as a silly 
puppy will keep himself and the whole 
neighborhood awake by yapping at the 
moon, the mind that is strong enough to 
keep the body that owns it awake, when it 
would rather be asleep, is often the mind 
which is capable of doing something worth 
while during the period of enforced vigil. 

If you can’t go to sleep at night because 
your brain wants to go on thinking, let it. 
Nine times out of ten it will do neither you 
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nor itself any particular harm, and it may 
grind out something useful in the process. 
Besides, as soon as it tires itself, it is sure 
to succumb to sleep like the rest of the 
body. If you are resting quietlyin-a warm, 
springy, comfortable bed, a-gentle -breeze 
of the cool, fresh night air blowing through 
the room, with a fresh charge of good fuel 
in your stomach-furnace, you will suffer 
no particular harm, even if your mind should 
insist on tearing round the world and back 
in thirty seconds. 

If your mind wants to caper in this ir- 
rational fashion, it is a pretty good sign 
that it has the requisite horse-power to 
caper on, and, instead of missing it the 
next day, you may even find that a mental 
“jag” of this sort will save you from an 
alcoholic one, or from a temperamental 
debauch, with tears or cuss-words, according 
to your disposition and sex. So that you 
need not begin to worry and get anxious 
because you have an occasional bout of 
sleeplessness once a week, or two or three 
times a month. Do not imagine that it is 
the beginning of worse things and that you 
are starting down the toboggan-slide which 
leads to nervous prostration, melancholia, 
and breakdown. Almost all men or women 
who take a live and intelligent interest in 
what is going on in the world, or who do 
any real thinking and genuine feeling, are 
pretty sure to have periods when their 
thinking-ma- 
chines run away 
with them, and, 
within reasonable 
limits, such expe- 
riences should be 
regarded as signs 
of health, vigor, 
and normality, 
instead of disease 
or weakness. 

In fact, para- 
doxical as it may 
sound, insomnia, 
or simple staying 
awake, does. very 
little harm, in 
and of itself. Any 
healthy, vigorous, 
human being has 
leeway, elasticity, 
and reserve force 


four hours of sleep once a week, or, in an 
emergency, for several nights at a stretch, 
without ‘any damage whatevér, except a 
temporary fatigue and drowsiness which 
will be completely made good by two or 
three full nights’ chances to “have our 
sleep out.” 

The real importance of insomnia is as 
a symptom of beginning disease, or of some 
bad or injudicious habit of life, and the 
damage, of which its victim is only too 
keenly conscious, is not due to the mere 
loss of sleep, although this aggravates it, 
but to the underlying condition which 
causes the wakefulness. A diseased kid- 
ney, a bad heart, a deranged digestion, will 
ruin sleep and make the night a siege of 
tossing discomfort, but the aching head, 
wearied muscles, and dazed mind with 
which you rise in the morning are not due 
to the loss of sleep, but to the poisons with 
which your blood is soaking every tissue 
of your body. You notice their distressing 
effects more at night than in the day, be- 
cause at night you have less to distract 
your attention from’ them. 

The vast majority of those suffering from 
insomnia who corre into a physician’s of- 
fice are comparatively vigorous, normal 
people, who are, possibly, of the nervous and 
extra-conscientious type, perhaps a trifle 
thin-skinned and easily rasped, but who 
have either been suffering from some 





ezough to stand Every man knows when he is awake, but no man living knows when he is asleep. 
a loss of two, John Wesley declared he never took more than four hours of sleep, but he was fre- 


three, or even 


quently seen slumbering on horseback as he rode from one of his parishes to another 
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unusual stress and strain from which they 
_ have not quite recovered their balance, or 
have gotten into some mistaken habit of 
living which. prevents their becoming 
restfully and wholesomely tired, all over at 
once, and going to sleep peacefully and 
easily. All that is needed to eliminate the 
trouble is to cure the bad. habit, give advice 
as to how they may recuperate from the 
strain, and put them again in a good, whole- 
some way of living as to food, work, and play. 

Then comes a group of insomniacs in 
whom sleeplessness is one of the warning 
symptoms of serious physical breakdown, 
either in nerves or brain or, more frequently, 
in heart, kidneys, or digestion. These 
cases, of course, require no treatment for 
their insomnia, but rather such. measures 
as are needed to prevent the further prog- 
ress of their disease. 

But the most troublesome, persistent, 
and difficult to manage of all the victims of 
sleeplessness are a comparatively small 
class whose insomnia is chiefly “in their 
mind.” Most of these are sufferers from 
what, in southern California, is known as 
“nervous prosperity.” They take a per- 
petual interest in the disturbances of their 
own internal mechanisms, because they 
have not enough to keep them properly 
amused otherwise. 

Fortunately for these cases there is also 
a remedy. Their insomnia exists solely in 
their mind, and can be cured by mental in- 
fluence. This is about the only kind of dis- 
ease that can be cured by mental influence. 
What the mind has caused, that the mind 
can cure, and little or nothing else. Of 
course there is something the matter with 
these people. Perfectly healthy, normal, 
human beings don’t imagine themselves 
sick, nor do people who are “‘all there” 
become utter fools gratuitously. For even 
the vagaries of imaginary disease there is 
a reason, but to cure many of these cases 
would mean taking the whole nervous 
system to pieces and putting it together 
again differently, and the results would 
hardly be worth the trouble, even if it could 
be done. However, in this case, the thing 
that they think is hurting them is not 
hurting them in the least, so all that is nec- 
essary is to make them believe this—and 
the cure is accomplished, a perfect illustra- 
tion of most of the forms of so-called faith- 
healing. 

Now, suppose that some fine night, in- 
stead of gently swelling up and floating 
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away into dreamland within fifteen or 
twenty minutes after your head hits the 
pillow, you find yourself vividly, energet- 
ically, and_ hopelessly wide - awake and 
thinking. .What is to be done? Obviously, 


. from.what..we have seen of the nature of 


insomnia, the best time for doing anything 
effective is already past. Wakefulness is 
simply the afterglow of excitements, strains, 
or imprudences, whose sun has set hours, or 
even days, before. _You might as well try 
to cure the flush of fever by holding an ice- 
bag to your cheek as to try to stop deter- 
mined wakefulness by repeating the multi- 
plication tables, counting imaginary sheep, 
brushing your hair, or drinking hot or cold 
water. The first and most important thing 
to be done is to “search your heart for sin,” 
in the quaint old theological phrase, and 
try to find out.what error of overwork, 
under - play, bad ventilation, or under- 
eating has been responsible for your troub- 
lesome wakefulness. Then make up your 
mind to correct it, with interest, on the 
morrow. In the meantime, take your 
well-deserved punishment cheerfully and 
philosophically, knowing that mere wake- 
fulness will do you no permanent harm. 
This attitude is doubly advisable. An 
honest confession is as good for insomnia as 
it is for the soul, and the peaceful glow of 
self-righteousness which steals over you 
when you have discovered your fault and 
pledged yourself to reform will sometimes be 
of itself sufficient to relax the tension and 
let you drop off to sleep before you know it. 

If this penitential and consoling exer- 
cise is not sufficient passport to the land of 
Nod, then make sure that your physical 
surroundings are as nearly perfect as you 
can make them. If your bed is so situated 
that you lie with your head poked into the 
stuffiest and most ill-ventilated corner of 
the room, as is the usual habit of furniture- 
arrangers and bed-makers, and you lie all 
night long in a steaming, sweltering pool 
of your own second-hand breath, swing 
either head or foot of the bed up to the 
window, so that a gentle current of fresh, 
cool air can be felt moving across your 
face when you lie down. This is the ideal 
night ventilation, and never, never, NEVER, 
as long as you live, will you catch cold from 
such a life-giving current of air. 

It is the opinion of experienced physicians, 
that, in a comfortable bed and breezy room, 
even if they don’t fall asleep, many people 
rest and recuperate as well as they do in what 














Why hesitate to spend as much on your bed as you do on your spring suit? One-third of your life is 
spent in sleep, and you'll find that a thoroughly comfortable bed is a panacea 


for many a chronic ache and pain 


often passes for slumber in a stuffy, steamy, 
smelly hole-in-the-wall, such as no small 
percentage of our bedrooms become before 
morning, with all the windows tightly shut. 
At all events, you can be fairly sure that 
after two or three hours of this sort of 
well-oxygenated rest and peaceful contem- 
plation, you will notice no perceptible dif- 
ference in the morning. 

Most people are far too stingy about 
mattresses and springs. We spend one- 
third of our time in bed, and to be thor- 
oughly comfortable in it adds much to our 
health and our efficiency. Many a chronic 
ache and pain springs from night-long 
strain on a hard, lumpy mattress and sag- 
ging springs. Overhaul your bed every 
year and, at least every five years, spend as 
much on it as you do on your spring suit. 
Stinginess and silly Spartan ideas about 
“pampering the body” keep lots of people 
awake at night. 

Next in order comes a simple little bal- 
ancing of the blood in the “tips” of your 
body. The two tips of your body are your 
head at one end and your feet at the other, 
and, while the nature of the functions per- 
formed by the two is somewhat different 
(the contrast being more marked in some 
individuals than in others), they appear to 





have a curious sort of rivalry as to which 
shall grab off the surplus of the circulating 
blood. If you have cold feet, your head is 
apt to be hot, and your brain overactive, 
and vice versa; if you have warm feet, 
your chances for sending your head-end 
into a state of suspended animation are 
very greatly improved. 

Usually the disturbance of that balance, 
maintained by the Providence that shapes 
our ends—both ends—is the fault, so to 
speak, of the head, especially if you have 
been reading, working, or thinking about 
some perplexing problem, just before re- 
tiring. Your brain has selfishly drawn into 
its capacious blood-vessels all the floating 
balance of the circulating blood, leaving 
not merely the feet, but also the hands and 
the skin of a considerable part of your body, 
cold and clammy. 

In other cases the feet-end is chiefly at 
fault. The feet may have been resting on 
a chilly floor, or clothed in thin, paper- 
weight shoes and cobweb stockings, and the 
blood, driven out of them by the cold 
constricted blood-vessels, has merely risen 
into the nearest vacuum, at the head- 
end of the body. This condition unduly 
excites the susceptible brain. Practically, 
it does not make much difference at which 
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end the blame lies, for the same treatment 
will produce relief in both cases. Thor- 
oughly warming, toasting, or ; arboiling the 
feet so as to make them red, swollen, and 
full of blood, will draw the excess of blood 
from the head and brain. 

There are several ways of working this 
“hot magic.” If you live under civilized 
conditions, with steam or furnace heat, or a 
fire within easy reach, stand on the register, 
or sit by the fire for ten or fifteen minutes 
with your feet thrust in socks or soft 
slippers, directly exposed to the heat. If 
you have hot water on tap, fill up the hot- 
water bag, and with it warm your feet. 
Best and quickest of all, where all the 
modern conveniences are enjoyed, and a 
bathroom is readily accessible, run three or 
four inches of hot water into the tub, stand 
in it for about five minutes, then put on 
loose socks or sleeping-slippers, and hop 
into bed. 

Usually fresh air, warm feet, and a good 
bed are sufficient to relieve or cure your 
restlessness. If these expedients do- not 
put you off to sleep, they will at least bring 
on a condition where further wakefulness 
will do you no sort of harm. 

Next to an overfull head and an under- 
aired lung, an empty stomach is one of the 
commonest causes of wakefulness. We 
have been so persistently taught that we 
should not go to bed “on a full stomach” 
that this seems hard to believe, yet the 
-_penalty for going to bed on a full stomach 
is not failure to go to sleep; for this you 
most notoriously do, often even before 
you retire. The ill effects of overeating just 
before bedtime usually come in the form of 
swimming dragons, flying elephants, and 
other objectionable prehistoric fauna, 
which are apt to populate your dreams in 
uneasy slumber. The golden mean lies be- 
tween the two extremes. 

Broadly speaking, if you have gone more 
than four hours after your last meal, un- 
less this has been an unusually heavy one, 
and especially if you have done anything 
to fatigue yourself, or to draw the blood 
into your brain, it is best to take a light, 
hot, and attractive supper of some de- 
scription before retiring. A bowl of hot 
milk with bread or crackers, an oyster- 
stew, a sandwich with hot milk or choco- 
late, hot beef-tea, or, in case you have 
been working really hard, an omelet, a 
small chop or steak, a plate of good old- 

fashioned cookies, home-made cake, or, 
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for those who are not subject to sour 
stomach, fruit of some sort, are the best 
nightcaps that can be taken to insure 
prompt and refreshing slumber. Oddly 
enough, a cup of hot weak tea or coffee, 
with plenty of cream and sugar, will often 
help you to sleep, for the grateful warmth 
and stimulus to the lining of the stomach, 
drawing the blood into it and away from 
the head, will produce more soothing 
effects than the small amount of caffein 
will produce stimulating and wakeful ones. 
Food is the best hypnotic ever invented. 

‘Digestion goes on perfectly during sleep, 
providing either that the amount of food 
taken is small enough to be easily disposed 
of or, in the case of a larger meal, that an 
hour or two of lethargic staying-awake be 
given in order to let the stomach draw into 
it what blood it:needs, and to let the di- 
gestive process get well under way before 
you lie down. The main objection to going 
to sleep soon after a heavy meal is that, 
in the lying-down position, an overfull 
stomach presses upon the heart and lungs, 
in a way that it does not do when the erect 
position is maintained, and interferes with 
both breathing and circulation. 

What are the things that we can make 
up our minds to do next day, and the re- 
mainder of the week, in order ‘to prevent 
sleeplessness in the future? Naturally, 
in the nature of the case, there are almost 
as many of them as there are cases of in- 
somnia, but, apart from special stresses, 
the commonest single penance in advance, 
which will really secure absolution, is more 
exercise in the open air. Eight-tenths of 
us get barely from one-third to one-half 
the amount of out-of-door play which we 
ought to have to keep us in health. For 
healthy sleep, as for good digestion and 
good health, the best single prescription 
is one good sweat each day in the open air. 

On the other hand, overwork, especially 
mental, and along narrow or monotonous 
lines, will cause sleeplessness; for the poisons 
of fatigue in the blood murder sleep like 
any other toxin. Too long hours of study 
in the young, and of work in adults, pro- 
duce insomnia because they exercise only 
one side of the mind, or one group of 
muscles of the body. Social pleasures and 
enjoyments are among the best hypnotics 
known, for they rest the tired side of the 
brain and flush the starved side. Never let 
your business interfere with your whole- 
some pleasure. School hours and working 





hours should both be arranged so as to allow 
plenty of wholesome amusements and inno- 
cent enjoyment. Parties and picnics are far 
more important to the schoolgirl than Latin 
or algebra. Whenever the day’s work is 
so_ long, or so. poorly, paid, that there. is 
neither time nor strength left for pleasure, 
then insomnia begins both day and night, 
and the gate is opened wide to drinking 
and drugging. Men will take morbid 
pleasures if they can not get healthful ones. 
The more interests outside of your imme- 
diate life-work the better for both your sleep 
and your health. No “‘self-forgetter” has 
ever yet been in- 
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esses of our bodies go on even more 
energetically in sleep than when we are 
awake. Some men of marked. ability are 
able to get along with small amounts 
of sleep. For instance, John Wesley de- 
clared that he never took more than. four 
hours of sleep, and our own wizard of 
electricity makes the same boast; but it 
must be remembered that great men are 
peculiar in more senses than one, and that, 
while every man knows when he is awake, 
no man living ever knows when he is asleep. 
The celebrated divine is said to have been 
frequently seen slumbering peacefully on 

horseback, rid- 
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play a compara- 7 
tively minor part ff, fi. 
in the production ed 
of insomnia; 
indeed, they 
cover only 
such cases as 
come from 
discomfort 
and pain, gas- 
pressure, neu- 
ralgia, dis- 
turbed circu- 
lation, and 
the like, which 
accompany 
chronic dys- 
pepsia, gastric 
ulcer, or continuous digestive disturbances. 
Far more people sleep badly as the result of 
eating too little than as the result of eating 
too much. 

The burning question of the amount of 
sleep required may be dismissed in a sen- 
tence; it must be measured by the results. 

However, it will be found that the vast 
majority—that is to say, at least eighty-five 
percent of us—are better off with at least 
eight hours of sleep, and can stand nine or 
ten much better than we can seven. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
hours we spend in sleep are wasted. 
The really constructive, improving proc- 
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You can no more sleep with cold feet than you can with a guilty 
Soaking the feet in hot water draws the blood from 
the head, and often gains an entrance to the Land of 

Nod when all other expedients fail 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, The Community Hospital, will appear in June. 


- straction, with 
closed eyes, 
which to the- 
rude observer 
are indistin- 
guishable from 
sleep. 

Hypnotics 
and sleep - pro- 
ducers of all 
sorts deserve 
severe condem- 
nation. If there 
is something 
seriously wrong 
they merely 
deaden and 
numb our ach- 

ing nerves to the poisons in which they are 
bathed, without doing anything in the slight- 
est degree to cure us or neutralize these tox- 
ins. There would be little loss to anybody, 
except the firms who manufacture and ad- 
vertise them, if all the class of hypnotics, 
chloral, sulfonal, heroin, veronal, codein, and 
so on, were swept completely out of existence. 
At best they simply drown one poison with 
another, and at worst they produce the most 
degrading and deadly drug habits to which 
humanity is susceptible. The only field for 
their use is in skilled hands, in treating ago- 
nizing diseases, like cancer, or in relieving the 
torture of wounds or acute inflammations. « 
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“I'm sorry, ma'am,” said Kitty, addressing the lady-customer, “but couldn't you let me have Mr. O'Day for a few 
minutes? I've somethin’ very partic'lar to say to him. Here's Otto to wait on ye; he'll charge ye twice the price 


Mr. O'Day would, but he can't help it, because he’s Dutch” z 
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’ Chapter XIX 


ITTY had had her hands full this 
morning. A trunk had gone to the 
wrong house, and John had been 
two hours looking for it. Bobby 

had come home from school with a lump on 
his head as big ds a hen’s egg, where some 
“gashouse kid,” as Bobby: expressed it, 
“had fetched him a crack.” Felix must 
have tramped the streets until daylight, for 
he had gone oyer.to Kling’s without touch- 
ing his breakfast. . And, as a climax to her 
annoyances, Mike, on his way down from the 
Grand Central, knowing that John was 
away with the other horse and Kitty worry- 
ing, had urged big Jim to a gallop, and, in his 
haste, had bowled-over a ten-years-old boy 
astride of a bicycle, the result being that the 
entire outfit—big’ Jim, wagon, Mike, boy, 
bicycle, and the boy’s father—was, or had 
been, lined up in front of the captain’s desk 
at ‘the. Thirty-fifth Street police station. 

The arrest’ did not trouble Kitty. She 
knew the captain and the captain knew her. 
If bail were needed, there were half a dozen 
men within fifty yards of where she stood 
who would gladly furnish it. Mike was 
careless, anyhow, and a little overhauling 
would do him good. 

What did trouble her was the tying-up 
of big Jim and her wagon, at a time when she 
needed them most. Nobody knew when 
John would be back, and there was the stuff 
piling up, and not a soul to handle it. She 
stood, leaning over her short counter, trying 
to decide what to do first. She could not 
ask Felix to help her. He was dead-tired 
out. Nor was there anybody else on whom 
she could put her hands. It was Porter- 
field’s busy time, and Codman had all he 
could do.’ No, she could not ask them. 
Here she stepped out on the sidewalk to 
get a broader view of the situation, her 
mind intent on solving the problem. 

At the same instant Kling’s door swung 
wide, and Father Cruse stepped out, Felix 
beside him. The two shook each other’s 
hands in parting, Felix stepping back into 


the shop, and Father Cruse taking the 
short-cut across the street to where Kitty 
stood—an invariable custom of his when- 


‘ever he found himself in her neighborhood. 


“Look at it!” she cried enthusiastically. 
“Can you beat it? There he comes. God 
must.’a sent him!” ‘Then, as she ran to 
meet him: “Oh, Father, but it’s better 
than a pair 0” sore eyes to see ye! I’m all 
balled up wi’ trouble. John’s huntin’ a lost 
trunk. Bobby’s up-stairs with a slab o’ raw 
beef on his head. Mike’s locked up for run- 
nin’ over a boy. And my big Jim and my 
wagon is tied up ’til it’s all straightened out. 
Will ye help me?” 

et am on my way now to the police 
station.” 

“Oh, then, ye heard 0’ Mike?” 

“Not a word. But I often drop in there 
of a morning. Many of the night arrests 
need something outside the law, and then, 
sometimes, I can be of service. Is the boy 
badly hurt?” 

“No, he hollered too loud when the wheel 
struck him. He’s not half as bad as Bobby, 
I warrant, who hasn’t let a squeak out 0’ 
him. Will you please put in a word for me, 
Father? Ican’t leave here or I’d go meself. 
I don’t care if the captain holds on to Mike 
for a while, so he lets me have big Jim and 
the wagon. John will be up to go bail as 
soon as he gets back, if the captain wants it, 
which he won’t, when he finds out who Mike 
is. Oh, that’s a good soul! I knew ye’d help 
me. An’ how did ye find Mr. Felix?” —a 
new anxiety now filling her mind. 

The priest’s face clouded. “Oh, 
well; he spent last evening with me.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it? An’ were ye 
trampin’ the streets with him, too? It was 
pretty nigh daylight when he come in. I 
always know, for he wakes me when he 
shuts his door.” 

In lieu of a direct answer, the priest, evi- 
dently absorbed in some train of thought, 
parried her question with another: “And 
so the boy was not badly hurt? Well, that is 
something to be thankful for. Perhaps I 
may know his people. I will send Mike and 
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the wagon back to you, ifI can. Good-by.”’ 
And he touched his hat, passing up the 
street with his long, even stride, the skirt of 
his black cassock clinging to his knees. 

The arrest, so far as could be seen from 
Mike’s general deportment, had not troub- 
led that gentleman in the least. He had 
nodded pleasantly to the captain, who 
frowned severely at him while the father 
of the boy was making the complaint, 
winked good-naturedly at him the moment 
the accuser had left the room, asked after 
Kitty and John, motioned to him to stay 
around until somebody put in an appearance 
to go bail, and then busied himself with 
more important matters. A thick-set man, 
in a brown suit and derby hat, accompanied 
by an officer and another man, had brought 
in a frail woman, looking as if life were 
slowly ebbing out of her; and the four were 
called before his desk. The usual questions 
were asked and answered by the detective 
and the clerk—the nature of the charge, the 
name and address of the party robbed, the 
name and address of the accused—and the 
the entries properly made. 

During the hearing the frail woman had 
stood with bent head, dazed and benumbed. 
When her name was asked, she had made 
no answer, nor did she give her residence. 
“T am an Englishwoman,” was all she had 
said, and stopped. 

Mike, privileged to enjoy the freedom of 
the room, had been watching the proceed- 
ings with increasing interest, so much so 
that he had edged up to the group as close 
as he dared, where he could. get the light 
full on the woman. When the words, “I 
am an Englishwoman,” fell from her lips, 
he let out an oath, and slapped his thigh 
with the flat of his hand. “Of course it is! 
I thought I know’d her when she come in. 
English, is she? What a lot o’ lies they do 
be puttin’ up. She never saw England. 
She’s a dago from ’cross town. Won’t the 
old woman’s eyes pop when I tell her!” 

The group in front of the captain’s desk 
disintegrated. The woman, still silent, 
was being led away to the cell. Rosen- 
thal’s clerk, who had made the charge for 
the firm, had come round to the captain’s 
side of the desk to sign some papers. Pick- 
ert and the officer had already disappeared 
through the street-door. At this juncture 
the priest entered. His presence was noted 
by every man in the room, most of whom 
rose to their feet, some removing their hats. 
“Good morning, Captain,” he said, in- 


cluding with his bow the other people pres- 
ent. “Ihave just left Mrs. Cleary, who tells 
me that one of her men is in trouble. Ah! 
I see him now. Is there anything that I can 
do for him?” 

“Nothing, Your Reverence, the boy’s not 
much hurt. I don’t think it was Mike’s 
fault, from the testimony, but it’s a case of 
bail all right.” 

“T am afraid, Captain, she is not worrying 
so much about our poor Mike here’”—he 
shook a reproving head toward the culprit 
—‘“as she is about the horse and wagon. 
These she needs, for Mr. Cleary is away, and 
there is no one to help her. Perhaps you 
would be good enough to send an officer 
with Mike, and let them drive back to her?” 

“T guess that won’t be necessary, Your 
Reverence. See here, Mike, get into your 
wagon and take it back to the stable, and 
bring somebody with you to go bail. We 
didn’t want the wagon, only there was no 
place to leave it, and we knew they would 
send up for it sooner or later. It’s outside 
now.” 

“Thank you, Captain. And now, Mike, 
be sure you come back,” exclaimed the 
priest, with an admonishing finger. 

Mike grinned the width of his face, caught 
up his cap, and made for the door. Father 
Cruse watched him until he had cleared the 
room, then, leaning over the desk, asked, 
“ Anything for me this morning, Captain?” 

“No, Your Reverence, not that I can see. 
Two drunks. come in with the first batch, 
and a couple of crooks who had been work- 
ing the ‘elevated’; and a woman, a shop- 
lifter. Got away with a piece of lace—a 
mantilla, they called it, whatever that is. 
She’s just gone down to wait for the four 
o’clock delivery. It’s a case of grand 
larceny. They say the lace is worth $250. 
Wasn’t that about it?” 

Rosenthal’s man bobbed his head. He 
had not lifted his hat to the priest, and 
seemed to regard him with suspicion. 

“What sort of a looking woman is she?” 
continued the priest. 

“Oh, the same old kind; they’re all'alike. 
Nothing to say—too smart for that. I guess 
she stole it all right. All I could get out of 
her was that she was an Englishwoman.” 

The priest lowered his head, an expression 
of suddenly awakened interest on his face. 
“Can I see her?” he asked, in an eager tone. 

“Certainly. Bunky, take Father Cruse 
down. He wants to talk to that English- 
woman.” 
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To most unfortunates, whether innocent 
or guilty, the row of polished steel bars 
which open and close upon those in the grip 
of the law are poised rifles awaiting the 
order tofire. Toawoman like Lady Barbara 
they guarded a dark and loathsome tomb, 
in which her last hope lay buried. That she 
had not deserved the punishment meted out 
to her did not soothe her agony. She had 
deserved none of Dalton’s cruelty, and yet 
she had withered under its lash. 

This was the end; beyond, only 
a slow, lingering death, with her 
torture increasing as the hours 
crepton. The sound of the 
turnkey’s hand on the lock 
roused her to consciousness. 

“Bring her outside 
where I can talk to her,” 
said Father Cruse, point- 
ing to a bench in the 
corridor. 

She followed the 
guard mechanically, 
as a whipped spaniel 
follows its master, 
her steps dragging, 
her body trembling, 
her head bowed as 
if awaiting some new hu- 
miliation. She had no 
strength to resist. But 
something in the priest’s 
quiet,in the way he trod 
beside her, must have 
reassured her, for, as she 
sank on the bench beside 
him, she leaned over, laid 
one hand on his wrist, and 
asked feebly, “Are they 
going to let me go?” 

“That I can not say, my 
good woman, I can only hope so.” 
He looked toward the guard. “‘ Better 
leave us for a while, Bunky.” 
The turnkey touched his hat, 
and mounted the narrow iron 
steps to the room above. 

Father Cruse. waited until 
the footsteps had ceased to 
echo in the corridor, and then turned to 

Lady Barbara. ‘And now tell me some- 
thing about yourself; have you no friends 
you can send for? I will see they get your 
message. The captain told me you were 


English. Is this true?” 
She had withdrawn her hand and now 
sat with averted face, the faint flicker of 
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Bobby came home with a lump 
on his head where some “gas- 
house kid had fetched him a 
crack,” and Kitty had to take 
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hope his presence had enkindled extin- 
guished by his evasive answer. Only when 
he repeated the question did she reply, and 
then in a mere whisper, without lifting her 
head. “Yes, I am English.” 

“And your people, are they where you 
can reach them?” 

She did not answer; there was nothing 
to be gained by yielding to his curiosity. 
He was only one of those kind priests who 

looked after the poor and whose sym- 
pathy, however well meant, would 
be of little value. . If she told him 
how cruel had been the wrong 
done her, and how unjust had 
been her arrest, it would 
make no difference; he 
could not help her. 
“There must be 
é . somebody,’’ he 
mien urged. He had 
read her indeci- 
sion in the nerv- 
ous play of her 
fingers, as he had 
read many an- 
other human 
emotion in his 
time. “There 
must be some- 
body,” he repeated. 

“There is only 

Martha,” she an- 
swered at last, yield- 
ing to his influence. 

“She was my nurse 

when I was a child. 
She is as poor asI am. 
She will come to me if 
you will send word to her. 
They would not listen to 
me at Rosenthal’s when I 

begged them to bring her to 
| the store.” She lifted her 
head and stared wildly about 
her. “Oh, the injustice of it 
all—and the awful horror of 
this place! How can men do 
such things? I told them the 
truth, Father. I told them 
the truth. I never stole it. How could I 
ever steal anything? How dared he speak 
to me as he did?” 

She turned, straining her whole body as 
if in mortal anguish; then, with her shoul- 
der against the hard, whitewashed wall, she 
broke at last into sobs. 

The priest sat perfectly still, waiting and 
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watching, as a surgeon does a patient slowly 
emerging from delirium. 

“Men are seldom reasonable, my good 
woman, when they lose their property, and 
they often do things which they regret after- 
wards. Of what were you accused?” 

His tone reassured her, and for the first 
time she looked directly at him. ‘Of steal- 
ing a mantilla which I had taken to my 
rooms to repair.” 

“Whose was it?” 

“Rosenthal’s, for whom I worked.” 

“The large store near by here, on Third 
Avenue?” 

“c“ Ves.” 

Father Cruse lapsed once more into 
silence, absorbed in a study of certain sali- 
ent points of her person—her way of sitting 
and of folding her hands, her thin, deli- 
cately modeled frame, the pallor of her oval 
face, with its mobile mouth, the singular 
whiteness of her teeth, and the blue of her 
eyes, shaded by the cheap black straw hat 
which hid her forehead. Then he glanced 
at her feet, one of which protruded from her 
coarse skirt—no larger than a child’s. 

When he spoke again, it was in a positive 
way, as if his inspection had caused him to 
adopt a definite course which he would now 
follow. “This old nurse of yours, does she 
know of any one who could get bail for you? 
You can only stay here for a few hours, and 
then they will take you to the Tombs, unless 
some one will go bail for you. I know the 
Rosenthals, and they would, I think, listen 
to any reasonable proposition.” 

“Would they let me go home, then?” 

“Yes, until your trial came off.” 

She shuddered, hugging herself the closer. 
Her mind had not gone that far. It was the 
present horror that had confronted her, not 
a trial in court. 

‘Martha has a brother,” she said at last, 
‘who has a business of some kind, and who 
might help. If you will bring her to me, she 
can find him.” 

“You don’t remember what his business 
is?” he continued. 

“T think it is something to do with fitting 
out ships. He was once a mate on one of my 
father’s vessels and—”’ 

She stopped abruptly, frightened now at 
her own indiscretion. She had been wrong 
in wanting to send for Stephen, even in re- 
ferring to him. Whatever befell her, she 
was determined that her people at home 
should not suffer further on her account. 
Father Cruse had caught the look, and 





his heart gave a bound, though no gesture 
betrayed him. “You have not told me your 
name,” he said simply—as if it were a mat- 
ter of routine in cases like hers. 

She glanced at him quickly. “Does it 
make any difference?” 

“Tt might. I do not believe you are a 
criminal, but if I am to help you as I want 
to do, I must know the truth.” 

She thought for a moment. Here was 
something she could not escape. The as- 
sumed name had so far shielded her. She 
would brave it out as she had done before. 

“They call me Mrs. Stanton.” 

“Ts that your true name?” 

The Carnavons were imperious, unfor- 
giving, and sometimes brutal. Many of 
therh had been roués, gamblers, and spend- 
thrifts, but none of them had ever been 
liars. ‘No!’ she answered firmly. 

Father Cruse settled back in his seat. 
The ring of sincerity in the woman’s “ No” 
had removed his last doubt. ‘You do very 
wrong, my good woman, not to tell me the 
whole truth,” he said, with some emphasis. 
“T am a priest, as you see, attached to the 
Church of St. Barnabas—not far from here. 
I visit this station-house almost every morn- 
ing, seeing what I can do to help people 
just like yourself. I will go to Rosenthal, 
and then I will find your old nurse, and I 
will try to have your case delayed until 
your nurse can get hold of her brother. But 
that is really all I can do, until I have your 
entire confidence. I am convinced that you 
are a woman who has been well brought up, 
and that this is your first experience in a 
place of this kind. I hope it will be the last; 
I hope, too, that the charge made against 
you will be proved false. But does not all 
this make you realize that you should 
tell me the whole truth?” 

She drew herself up with acertain dignity, 
infinitely pathetic, yet in which, like the 
flavor of some old wine left in a drained 
glass, there lingered the aroma of her family 
traditions. ‘I am very grateful, sir, to you. 
I know you only want to be kind, but please 
do not ask me to tell you anything more. 
It would only make other people unhappy. 
There is no one but myself to blame for my 
poverty and for all I have gone through. 
What’s to become of me I do not know, but 
I can not make my people suffer any more.” 

“Tt might end their suffering,” he replied 
quickly. “I have a case in point now, where 
a man has been searching New York for 
months, hoping to get news of his wife, who 














left him nearly a year ago. He comes in to 
see me every few nights, and we often tramp 
the streets together. My work takes me 
into places she would be apt to frequent, so 
he comes with me. He and I were up last 
night until quite late. He has nothing in 
his heart but pity for that poor woman, 
whom he fears has been left stranded by the 
man she trusted. So far he has heard noth- 
ing of her. I left him hardly an hour ago. 
Now, there, you see, is a case, where just a 
word of frankness and truth might have 
ended all their sufferings. I told Mr. O’Day 
this morning, when I left him, that—” 

She had grown paler and paler during the 
long recital, her wide-open eyes staring into 
his, her bosom heaving with suppressed 
excitement, until at the mention of Felix’s 
name, she staggered to her feet, and cried 
out, “ You know Felix O’Day?” 

“Yes, thank God, I do, and you are his 
wife, Lady BarbaraO’Day, Lord Carnavon’s 
daughter.” 

She cowered like a trapped animal, uncer- 
tain which way to spring. In her agony she 
shrank against the wall, her arms out- 
stretched. How did this man know all the 
secrets of her life? Then there arose a calm- 
ing thought. He was a priest—a man who 
listened and did not betray. Perhaps, after 
all, he could help her. He wanted the truth. 
He should have it. 

“Yes,” she answered, her voice sinking. 
“T am Lord Carnavon’s daughter.” 

“And Felix O’Day’s wife?” 

“And Felix O’Day’s wife,” she echoed; 
and, with thé last word, her very breath 
seemed to leave her. 

The priest rose to his full height. “I was 
sure of it when I first saw you,” he said, a 
note of triumph in his voice. “And now, 
one last thing. Are you guilty of this theft?’’ 

“Guilty! I guilty! How could I be?” 
The denial came with a lift of the head, her 
eyes kindling, her bosom heaving. 

“T believe you. And now there is not a 
moment to be lost.” The priest and father 
confessor were gone now; it was the man of 
affairs who was speaking. “TI will see Rosen- 
thal at once, and then send for your nurse. 
Give me her address.” 

When he had written it, he stepped to the 
foot of the stairs, and called to one of the 
guards. Then he slipped his hand under his 
cassock, drew out his watch, noting the 
hour, and in a firm voice—one intended to 
be obeyed—said: “Go back into your cell 
and sit there until I come. Don’t worry if 
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I am away longer than I expect, and don’t 
be frightened when the key is turned on you. 
It is better that you be locked up for a while. 
You should give thanks to God, my dear 
woman, that I have found you.” 


Chapter XX 


HE news of Mike’s arrest had been 
received by  Kitty’s — neighbors 
with varying degrees of indiffer- 
ence. Everybody realized © that 

as the run-over boy had lost nothing but his 
breath—and but little of that, judging from 
the howl he had let out when Mike picked 
him up—nothing would come of the affair 
so long as the present captain ruled the 
precinct. Kitty and John and all who be- 
longed to them were too popular around the 
station—too many of the boys had slipped 
in and slipped out of a cold night, warmed 
up by the contents of Kitty’s coffee-pot. 

Between the captain, indeed, and the 
denizens of ‘The Avenue,” only the most 
friendly, amicable, and delightful personal 
relations prevailed. To the habitual crimi- 
nal, the sneak-thief, and the hold-up, he 
might be a mailed despot swinging a mailed 
fist, but to the occasional ‘“‘ Monday drunk,” 
or the man who had had the best or the 
worst of it in a fight, or to one, like Mike, who 
was the victim of an unavoidable accident, 
he was only a heathen idol of justice behind 
which sat a big-waisted, tightly belted man 
whose wife and daughters everybody knew 
as he himself knew everybody in return, who 
belonged to the same lodge, played poker 
in the same up-stairs room when off duty, 
and was as tender-hearted in time of trouble 
as any one of their other acquaintances. 
Not to have allowed Mike, a man he knew, 
a man who had been Kitty’s and John’s 
driver for years, to hunt up his own bond, 
would have been as unwise and impossible 
as his releasing a burglar on straw-bail, or 
a murderer, because the dead man could not 
make a complaint. 

When, therefore, Mike burst into the 
kitchen, with the additional information 
that “the cap” had let him go to bring back 
the wagon and somebody with “plunks” 
enough to go bail, a general movement, 
headed by Tim Kelsey, who happened to 
be passing at the time, was immediately 
organized—Tim to proceed at once to the 
station-house, take the captain on one side, 
and so end the matter. Locking up Mike 


—even threatening him—was, as the cap- 
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tain knew, an invasion of the rights of “The Avenue.” 
Nobody within its confines had ever been entangled in the 
meshes of the law—simply because nobody 
had wanted to break it. It was the howling 
boy who should be locked up for getting 
under Mike’s wheels—or his father who 
ought to have kept his son off the 
street. 

Mike listened impatiently to 
the discussion and, watching 
his chance, beckoned to 
Kitty, shut the door behind 
the two, and poured into ¢ 
her ear a full account of 
what he had seen and 
heard. 

“Well, what’s that got to 
do with it?” Kitty demanded. 
“ What did she have to do with the boy?” 

“Nothing, don’t I tell ye—she’s been 
swipin’ a department store, and they got x 
her dead to rights.” to tell Felix. That 

“Who has been swipin’? What are ye the priest had not 
talkin’ about, Mike? Stop it now—I’ve -run across her at A thick-set man, accompanied by 
got a lot to do, and—” the station-house an officer and another man, brought 

“The woman you put to bed that night. was evident, or he ima frail woman, looking as if the 
Ye picked her up near St. Barnabas, would have sent life were slowly ebbing out of her. 
and brought her in here and dried her . word by Mike. She ‘When ‘her name wes asked she 


off—she skipped in the mornin’ without would findout posi- qeede ne qpitee, nor Ge she give oa 
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sayin’ ‘thank ye’—why, you must remem- io 
ber her!” 

Kitty clapped her palms to her face, 
framing her bulging eyes—a favorite ges- 
ture when she was taken completely by sur- 
prise. 

“Ve mean it!”’ she cried, staring at Mike. 
“Where is she now? Tell me—” 

“T don’t know—but she—” 

“Ve don’t know, and you come down 
here with this yarn? Don’t ye try and fool 
me, Mike, or I’ll break every bone in your 
skin. Go on, now! How do you know it’s 
the same woman?” 

“T’m tellin’ ye no lies. Come back with 
me and see for yerself. The cap will let ye 
go down and talk to her. I heard Father 
Cruse tell ye to keep an eye out for her if 
she ever came around here agin. Ye got 
to hurry or they’ll have her in the Black 
Maria on the way to the Tombs. Bunky 
told me so.” 

Kitty stood in deep meditation. She re- 
membered that Mike was in the kitchen 
when the woman sat by the stove. She re- 
membered, too, that Father Cruse had 
cautioned her to send word to the Rectory 
if the poor creature came again and, if 
there were not time to let him know, then 


tively and then act. 

“But ye must have seen Father Cruse. 
Did he send any word?” 

“Yes, he come in just as I was leavin’. It 
was him who told me to be sure to hurry 
back. I got to go back. See the horse gits 
some water, will ye?” 

“Hold on—what did the Father say 
about the woman?” 

“Nothin’—he didn’t see her. They’d 
locked her up before he came.” 

“Why didn’t ye tell him who it was?”’ 

“T was just a-goin’ to when the cap told 
me to git.” 

“Go on, then, wid ye! If the Father’s 
still there, tell him I’m a-comin’ up, and 
will bring Mr. O’Day wid me, and to hold 
on till I get there.” 

She took her wraps from a peg behind 
the door, threw it wide, and joined her 
neighbors in the office, composing her face 
as best she could. 

“T’ve got to go over to Otto Kling’s. 
Some one of ye must go up and bail Mike 
out—any one of ye will do. Mr. Kelsey 
spoke first, so maybe he’d better go. I’d 
go myself and sign the bond only I’m no 
good, for I don’t own a blessed thing in the 
world, except the shoes I stand in—and 
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remembrance for those they loved, or more important gifts 
with which to welcome the New Year, thronged the 
store and even overflowed into the upper floor. 





















her residence, 


all she said 


they’re 
half soled and 
not paid for; John’s 
got the rest. I’ll be 
there later on, ye can 
tell the captain. Mr. 
Codman, pleas¢send over | 
one of your boys to mind 

my place. John ain’t turned up and won’t 
for an hour. That trunk went to Astoria 
instead of the Astor House, and that’s about 
as far apart asit could git. And Mike, don’t 
stand there with your tongue out! Get back 
as quick as ye can—and tell the captain to 
make it easy for me, that if the boy’s badly 
hurt I’ll go and nurse him if he ain’t got 
anybody to take care of him. Thank ye, 
Tim Kelsey, I’ll do as much for you next 
time you have to go to jail. Good-by”— 
and she was off. 

Otto’s store was full of customers when 
Kitty strode in. Even little Masie had been 
pressed into service to help on with the 
sales, as well as one of the “Dutchies’”’ 
whom Kling had brought up from the cel- 
lar. The few remaining hours of the old 
year were fast disappearing and the crowd 
of buyers, intent on securing some small 
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Kitty made straight for Felix, who was 
leaning over the low counter, absorbed 
in the sale of 
some old silver. 
The customer, 
an important 
one, was trying 
to make up her 
y mind as to the 
choice between 
two pieces, and 
Felix was evidently 
intent on not hur- 
rying her. While 
he had seen Kitty 
distinctly when she 
opened the door and 
approached the counter, 
had noticed her excitement 
when she stopped in front of 
him, and knew that something 
out of the ordinary had sent 
her to him at this, the busiest 
part of the day, his only sign 
of recognition was a lift of an 
eyelid and a slight movement 
of his hand, the palm turned 
toward her, a gesture which told 
as plainly as could be that, while 
he was glad to see her—something 
she never doubted—the present 
moment was ill adapted to protracted 
conversation. 
Kitty, however, was not built on dip- 
lomatic lines. What she wanted she 
wanted at once. When she had something 
important to accomplish she went Straight 
at it, and certainly nothing more important 
than her present mission had come her way 
for weeks. 

That the news she carried had something 
to do with Felix’s happiness, she was con- 
vinced, or Father Cruse would not have 
been so insistent. That the woman herself 
was, in some way, connected with his mis- 
fortunes, she also suspected—and had done 
so, in reality, ever since the night on which 
she gave him the sleeve-links. She had not 
said so to John; she had not hinted as much 
to Father Cruse; but she had never dis- 
missed the possibility from her mind. Nor 
would she suffer a moment’s delay now in 
unraveling the mystery. 

“T’m sorry, ma’am,” she said, ignoring 
Felix and going straight to the cause of the 
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embargo, “but couldn’t you let me have 
Mr. O’Day for a few minutes? I’ve some- 
thin’ very partic’lar to say to him.” 

“Why, Mistress Kitty—” began Felix, 
smiling at her audacity, the customer also 
regarding her with amused curiosity. 

“Ves, Mr. O’Day, I wouldn’t butt in if 
I could help it. Excuse me, ma’am, but 
there’s Otto just got loose, and—Otto, come 
over here and take care of this lady who is 
goin’ to let me have Mr. O’Day for half an 
hour. Thank ye, ma’am—I’m Kitty Cleary, 
the expressman’s wife, and I’m always 
mixin’ in where I don’t belong, and I know 
ye'll forgive me. Otto’ll charge ye twice 
the price Mr. O’Day would, but he can’t help 
it because he’s Dutch. Oh, Otto, [know you!” 

Felix laughed outright. “Thank you, 
Mr. Kling,” he said, yielding his place to his 
employer, “and if you will excuse me, 
madam,” and he bowed to his customer, 
“T will see what it is all about—and now, 
Mistress Kitty, what can I do for you?” 

Kitty, followed by Felix, backed away 
toward the ddor, so that a huge wardrobe 
shielded her from Otto and his customer. 

“Come near, Mr. O’Day,”’ she whispered, 
all her forced humor gone. “I’ve got the 
woman who dropped the sleeve-buttons.” 

“VYou’ve got—the woman— What do 
you mean?” 

“Mike saw her at the police station. 
They’ve put her in a cell.” 

“ Arrested?” 

“Yes, for stealin’.” 

Felix swayed unsteadily, and gripped a 
chair-back for support. His hand sought 
his throat as if he were choking, but no 
words came. 

“You will go with me, won’t ye, Mr. 
O’Day?”’ she went on, hiding under an as- 
sumed indifference all recognition of his 
struggle. “‘Father Cruse told me if I ever 
come across her again, and there wasn’t 
time to get hold of him, to let you know.” 

“T will go anywhere, where Father Cruse 
thinks I should, Mrs. Cleary—especially 
in cases of this kind, where I may be of use.” 
The words had come from between partly 
closed lips; his hands were still tightly 
clenched. ‘And you say she was arrested 
—for stealing?” 

“Yes, shopliftin’, they call it. Poor 
creatures, they get that miserable and trod- 
den on they don’t know right from wrong!” 

Then, as if to give him time in which to 
recover himself fully, she went on, speaking 
rapidly: “And, after all, it may only be a 


put-up job or a mistake. Half the women 
they pinch in them big stores ain’t reg’lar 
thieves. They get tempted, or they can’t 
find anybody to tell ’em the price o’ things, 
especially these holiday times, and they 
carry ’em round from counter to counter, and 
along comes a store detective and nabs ’em 
with the goods on’em. One of them did that 
to me once, over at Bamberger’s, and I told 
him I’d knock him down if he put his hand 
on me, and somebody come along who knew 
me, and they was that scared when they 
found out who I was that they bowed and 
scraped like dancin’ masters, and wanted me 
to take the skirt along if ’d say nothin’ 
about it. That might have happened to this 
poor-child—” 

“Has Father Cruse seen her?” asked 
Felix. Not a word of the recital had 
reached his ears. 

““No—that’s why I come to you.” 

“And where did you say she was?”’ He 
had himself under perfect control again, 
and might have been a man bent only on 
aiding Father Crusein some charitable work. 

“Locked up in the station-house not far 
from here. It won’t take ye ‘ten minutes 
to get there.” 

Felix glanced at the big-faced clock, fac- 
ing the side window of the store. 

“Yes, of course, I will go, since Father 
Cruse wishes it. Thank you, for bringing 
his message. You need not wait.” 

“Needn’t wait! Ye’re not goin’ one step 
without me. They’d chuck you out if ye 
did, and that’s what they won’t do to me if 
the captain’s in his office. Besides, Mike 
run over a boy, and Tim Kelsey is up there 
now standin’ bail for him. There’s no use 
goin’ unless ye see her. That’s what the 
father wanted ye to do, and that ain’t easy 
unless ye’ve got the run of the station. So 
ye see I got to go with ye whether ye want 
me or not, or ye won’t get nowheres. [I'll 
wait till ye get your hat.” 

All the way to the station-house, Kitty 
silent beside him, Felix kept repeating to 
himself, as if he were trying to force the idea 
into his dulied brain, ‘‘ Barbara arrested as a 
vulgar thief! A woman brought up a lady 
—with the best blood of England in her 
veins—her father a man of distinction! The 
woman I married!” Then, as a jagged thread 
of lighting breaks away from a center 
bolt, illuminating a distant cloud, a faint 
ray cheered him. Perhaps the woman was 
not Barbara. Noone had any proof. Father 
Cruse had never believed it, and he had 








only argued himself into thinking that the 
woman who had dropped the sleeve-link 
must be his wife. Until he knew definitely, 
saw her with his own eyes, neither would he 
believe it, and a certain shame of his own 
suspicion swept through him like a flame. 

The captain was out when the two 
reached the station. Nor was there any one 
who knew Kitty except a departing patrol- 
man, who nodded to her pleasantly as she 
passed in, adding the information that 
Mike and Kelsey had gone up to Magistrate 
Cassidy, who held court in the next block, 
and that she was ‘“‘not to worry” as it was 
“all right.” 

A new appointee—a lieutenant she had 
never seen before—was temporarily in 
charge of the station. 

“T’m Mrs. Cleary,” she began, in her free, 
outspoken way, “and ,this is Mr. Felix 
O’Day.” 

The new appointee stared and said 
nothing. 

“You never saw me before, but that 
wouldn’t make any difference if the captain 
was around. But ye can find out about me 
from any one of your men who knows me. 
I’m here with Mr. O’Day lookin’ up a 
woman who was brought here this mornin’ 
for stealin’ some finery from one of the big 
stores—and we want to see her, if ye plaze.” 

The officer shook his head. ‘“Can’t see 
no prisoner without the captain’s orders.” 

Kitty bridled, but she kept her temper. 
“When will he be back?” 

“Six o’clock. He’s gone to headquarters.” 

“‘He’d let me see her if he was here,” she 
retorted, with some asperity. 

“No doubt—but I can’t.” All this time 
he had not changed his position—his arms 
on the desk, his fingers drumming idly. 

Felix rested his hands on the rail fronting 
thedesk. “‘ May laskif yousaw the woman?” 

“No. I only came on half an hour ago.” 

“Ts there any one here who did see her?” 

Something in O’Day’s manner and in the 
incisive tones of his voice, those of com- 
mand, not supplication, made the lieutenant 
change his position. The speaker might 
have a “pull” somewhere, thought he— 
and turned to the sergeant. ‘You were on 
duty. What did she look like?” 

The sergeant yawned from behind his 
hand. He had been up most of the previous 
night and was some hours behind his sleep 
schedule. Kitty’s presence had not roused 
him, but the self-possessed man was a dif- 
ferent proposition. 
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“You mean the girl who got Rosenthal’s 
lace?” he answered. 

“You’re dead right,” returned the lieu- 
tenant obligingly. He had of course always 
been ready to do what he could for people 
in trouble, and was so now. 

“Oh, about as they all look.” This time 
the sergeant directed his remarks to Felix. 
“We get two or three of ’em every day, spe- 
cially about Christmas and New Year’s. 
Rather run down at the heel, this one, and 
—no, come to think of it, I’m wrong—she 
looked different. Been a corker in her time 
—not bad now—about thirty, I guess— 
maybe younger—you can’t always tell. 
Rather slim—had on a black straw hat and 
some kind of a cloak.” 

Kitty was about to jog his memory with 
some remembrance of her own, and had got 
as far as, “‘ Well, my man Mike was here and 
he told me that—” when Felix laid a re- 
straining hand on her wrist, supplementing 
her outburst by the direct question, “Did 
she say nothing about herself?” 

“She did not. All we could get out of her 
was that she was English.” 

Felix bent nearer. “Will you please de- 
scribe her a little closer? I have a reason 
for wanting to know.” 

The sergeant caught the look of deter- 
mination, dallied with a tin paper-cutter, 
bent his head on one side, and pursed a pair 
of thick lips. It was a strain on his memory, 
this recalling the features of one of a 
dozen prisoners, but somehow he dared 
not refuse. 

“Well, she was one of the pocket kind of 
women, small and well put up, but light 
built, you know. She had blue eyes—big 
ones—I noticed ’em partic’lar—and about 
the smallest pair of feet I ever set eyes on. 
She stumbled down-stairs and caught her 
dress, and I remember they was about as 
big as a kid’s. That was another thing set 
me to wondering how she got into a scrape 
like this.” Then he added with a leer, “She 
could have done a lot better if she had a- 
wanted to.” 

Felix turned pale and drove his nails into 
the palms of his hands. He would have 
throttled the man had he dared. 

“Did she make any defense?” he asked, 
when he had himself under control again. 

‘“‘No—there warn’t no use—she owned 
up to having pinched it. Not here at the 
desk, but to Rosenthal’s man who made the 
charge—that is, she didn’t deny it. The stuff 
was worth $250. That’s a felony, youknow.” 





At the mention of Felix’s name Lady Barbara staggered to her feet and cried out, ** You know Felix O'Day?” “ Yes. 
thank God, I do,” said Father Cruse, “and you are his wife, Lady Barbara O'Day, Lord Carnavon's daughter” 
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Kitty saw Felix sway for an instant, and 
was about to put out a protecting hand, 
when he turned again to the lieutenant. 

“Officer, I do not ask you to break your 
rules, but I would consider it an especial 
favor if you would let me see this woman 
for a moment—even if you do not permit 
me to speak to her.” 

“Well, you can’t see her.” The reply 
came with some positiveness and a slight 
touch of irony. He had made up his mind 
that if the speaker had a pull, he would meet 
it by keeping strictly to the regulations. 

“Why not?” 

“Because she ain’t here. She’s in the 
Tombs by this time, unless somebody went 
her bail up at court. They had her in the 
patrol-wagon as I come on duty.” 

“The Tombs? That is the city prison, is 
it not?” Felix asked, hardly conscious of 
his own question, absorbed only in one 
thought—Lady Barbara’s degradation. 

“That’s what it is,” answered the lieu- 
tenant with a contemptuous glance at 
Felix, followed by a curl of the lip. The 
man had no pull—not when he asked a 
question like that. 

“Tf I went there, could I see her?” 

“When?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“‘Nothin’ doin’—too late. You might 
work it tomorrow. Step down to head- 
quarters, they’ll tell you. If she’s up for 
felony, it means five years, and them kind 
ain’t easy to see. Can I do anything more 
for you?” 

“No,” sajd Felix firmly. 

“Well, then, move on, both of you—you 
can’t block up the desk.” 

Felix turned and left the station-house, 
Kitty following in silence, her mind in a 
whirl as to the outcome of the strange affair. 
Never had he seemed finer to her than at this 
moment; never had her own heart stirred 
with greater loyalty. But never since she 
had known him had she seen him so shaken. 

“There is nothing more we can do to- 
day,” he said, speaking evenly, almost 
coldly, when they reached the corner of the 
street. ‘I will see Father Cruse tonight 
and tell him of your kindness, and he can 
decide as to what is to be done. And if you 
do not mind, I will leave you.” 

She stood and watched him as he disap- 
peared in the throng. She understood her 
dismissal and was not offended. It was not 
her secret, and she had no right to interfere 
or even advise. When he was ready he 
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The final instalment of Felix O’Day will appear in the June issue. 
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would tell her. Until that time she would 
wait with her hands held out. 

Felix crossed “‘The Avenue,” halted for 
an instant as if uncertain as to his course, 
and turned into a side street leading to the 
river. He wanted to be alone, and the 
crowd gave him a greater sense of isolation. 
It was the first time in months that he had 
tramped the thoroughfares without some 
definite object in view. All that was now a 
thing of the past, never to be revived. His 
quest was finished. 

The interview with the sergeant had 
ended it. Every item in his detailed ac- 
count of the woman now in the Tombs tal- 
lied with Kitty’s description of the woman 
with the sleeve-buttons, and so, in turn, 
with the woman who was once his wife. 

With this knowledge there blazed up in 
his heart an uncontrollable anger, fanned to 
white heat by hatred of the man who had 
caused it all. His fingers tightened, and his 
teeth ground together. That reckoning, he 
said to himself, would come later, once he 
got his hands upon him. If she were a 
thief, Dalton had made her so. Knowing 
Lady Barbara as he did, he could not divine 
by what hellish process this had been accom- 
plished, but the fact was undeniable. 

What then was he to do? Go back to 
London and leave her, or stay here and 
fight on in the effort to save her? Save her! 
Who could save her? She had stolen the 
goods; been arrested with them in her pos- 
session; was in the Tombs; and would scon 
be lost to the world for a term of years. 

He already saw the vulgar, leering crowd; 
watched the jury, picked from the streets, 
file in and take their seats; heard the few, 
curt, routine words, cold as bullets, drop 
from the lips of the callous judge; the frail, 
desolate woman deserted by every soul, 
paying the price without murmur or pro- 
test—glad that the end had come. 

And then, with one of those tricks that 
memory sometimes plays, he saw, in con- 
trast, the altar. rail, where he had stood be- 
side her—she in her bridal robes, her soft 
blue eyes turned toward his. He heard again 
the responses, “for better or for worse’”’— 
“until death do us part,” caught the scent of 
flowers, and the peal of the organ, as they 
turned and walked down the aisle, past the 
throng of richly dressed guests. “Great, God, 
what a punishment!” he choked, worming 
his way through the crowd, unconscious of 
his course, oblivious of passers-by—alone 
with an agony that scorched his very soul. 








In Japan Hon. Cow are not regarded as considerable high-up 
dairy. She are used in place of gasolene to pull wheels, 
and Hon. Farmer think merely trash about her 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine” 
who realize the milk of human kindness with- 
out knowing its brutality. 


EAR SIR: 

Last duty of employment from 

which I retreated contemptably 

were home of Hon. Mary & John 

McDormant, country gentlemen residing 

in farmly surroundings of gt beauty near 
Piute Falls, Chicago. 

When I arrive up there I observe chicken 
& duck-rooster swimming in ponds amidst 
Nature doing so very prettily everywheres. 
Considerable horse stomp hay in grass- 
meadow where morgage was. In all other- 
wise it was quite outside and pleasant for 
Japanese Schoolboy to live there. 

“Togo,” thusly report Hon. Mrs emerg- 
ing to front porch with millinary expresseion 
of sunbunnet on head, “my husband is a 
gentleman farmer.” 

“When can Hon. Farmer be gentleman?”’ 
I ask to know. 

“When he make no money,” she narrate. 

“From that idea most farmers must be 
noblemen,” I snignify baffably. She could 
not assimilate those thought I spoke. 

“Your duty in this rural,” she say further- 
more, “are to enjoy country life while 
washing dishes. Therefore you are ex- 
pected to make beds, hay, butter, pie, and 
other delicacies. After sweeping entire 
home in morning you are expected to feed 
chickens, mow meadows, plow and _ pick 
gooseberries until 11:32, when you hastly 
return to house and cook lunching for 13 









Togo Milks a Cow 


By Wallace Irwin 
Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


farmhelps. Then you can chop 
wood, put baby asleep, dig turnips, 
read to invalid grandfather, drive 
haywagon, feed pig family & pre- 
pare supper for us. And O yes.” 
She say this standing there. “Can 
you milk cow?” 

“Cow?” I ask it like those. 

““Perhapsly you have never see 
a cow?” she require sarcastly. 

“T are willing to meet whatever 
-acquaintances you got,” I report 
chivalry. ‘Conduct me at him.” 

“All cows are a her,” she in- 
sure. “Follow my feetsteps and I 
shall make this education for you.” 

Mr Editor, Japanese are in so many 
custom differing from America. In Ja- 
pan, for instancely, Hon. Cow are not 
regarded as considerable high-up dairy. 
She are used in place of gasolene to 
pull wheels, but Hon. Farmer think 
merely trash about her. Yet in U. S. 
America Hon. Cow are reverenced for 
pure food when her milk is kept lonc- 
some and truthfully verified by Hon. 
Doc Wiley. 

So when Hon. Mrs Madam led me forthly 
to enclosed yard she do so with face full of 
sweetly smiling like she approach emperors. 
There in amidst of hay stood one blond 
mammal with hooks on her head who said 
Moo for conversation and continued on- 
wards chewing gum. 

“This are Cow,” snignify Hon. Mrs. 
Mary McDormant. “She give 14 qts milk 
daily.” 

“How generous!” I holla 
“Many millionaires does less.” 

“You understand milkage?”’ she ask it. 

“T can learn nearly everything in one (1) 
lesson,” I deplore. 

“Shall show you.” Thusly she say it 
with voice while going to woodshed and 
fetching forth tinnish bucket and _ stool 
what had lost his leg in warfare. Hon. 
Cow observe her from her eyes while shaking 
her bone forehead. 

“Her name is Amelia,” explan Hon. 
Mrs. ‘She are very aristocrat Cow, there- 
fore must be approached with considerable 
diplomat. Before milkage it are customary 
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to feed her slight vegetable so she will for- 
get to kick you while chewing.” 

“T got one Uncle who trains lions in 
Nagasaki,” I renig while my knees enjoy 
slight quaker feeling. ‘What variety vege- 
table do this Hon. Amelia prefar?” 

“ Anything hanging around,” she deplore. 
She lift slight carrot from nail on wall and 
poke him forth to that cow face. Hon. 
Amelia open her rubber nose and gollup 
in that vegetable, making great tooth- 
scrunch while doing so. 

“Now she stand politely while I milk,” 
narrate that lady. With much firmness 
in her feet she grabb tinnish pail and stool 
with both knuckles. Nextly she set on 
stool, place Hon. Pail under beneath— 
and beholt! She begin pulling white milk 
from the spiggots on that Cow!! 

“You think this difficult to do so?”’ she 
require pretty soonly after Hon. Pail were 
mostly full. 

“Tt are so easy it seem deceptive,” I 
manipulate. “With sifficient vegetables to 
keep Hon. Amelia amused who knows 
what quantities of milk I could retain from 
her?” 

Hon. Mrs make no rejoint to my inquisi- 
tive. “‘To morrow morning by 5 clock sun- 
jump, you must be here with milk-maid 
elbows prepared to meet appointment with 
Hon. Cow for early milkage. It are easy 
to do like you see. But do not forget it—if 
Miss Amelia be- 
come restlus give 
her plenty vege- 
tables to keep her 
mind quiet.” 

I give her my 
faithless word for 
do all said, so she 
part away. 

Mr Editor, com- 
ing calamities cast 
their shudders _ be- 
fore. I had ob- 
served Hon. Cow 
doing nothing de- 
praved while chew- 
ing carrot in midst 
of milkage. Yet 
my soul obtained 
enlarged alarms to 
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cluding cookery, washery, dishery, I at- 
tempt to shoo that Cow off my brain. Yet 
vainly! So do heroes feel before arguing 
with dragons. 

That p. m. evening, after wood-chop and 
chores, I go sneekretly to barnly yard for 
slight look-see to observe how Hon. Cow 
might look in the morning. I found her 
setting down in midst of grounds continuing 
her chew-gum. Folks who chews so much 
must have undigestion, I think fearly. 
Yet I put courage into my toes, clomb over 
fence-wire and approach Hon. Cow with 
hand-shake position peculiar to mouse 
approaching cat. 

“Snork!!” Hon. Cow say it while arising 
up hindwise. 

“You no prefer to like me, Hon. Cow?” 
I ask soothly. For brutal reply she shook 
those bone hooks on her brain. I advanced 
backwards over fence feeling discourage. 

Leaning on that rail I observe one farmly 
gentleman making smile. 

“You milk her in morning a. m.?” he 
ask to know. 

“T might; but can I?” This from me. 

“The last hired girl what milked her 
was Swedish lady,” he report. “She were 


very fond of milking. She were entirely 
carried away by enthusiasm.” 

“To where were she carried away?” I 
negotiate. 

“To hospital,” he localize. 


I am so 


think what she Strate me 

aie “te aes * ¥ ' I commence pressing milk from spiggots, but Hon. Cow 
va to. ane # commence slight dance-steps from recollecting. I follow 
in kitchen doing y O with kindness and try milk her while she walked, but she 
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gast by this information I could not re- 
main listening, so I part off to bed, wishing 
I was in Belgium or some other safety. 
That night I dreamed considerable cow- 
mare while imagining I fed apples to wild 
gnus. 92 times in midnight I arose upward 
to see if it was morning by alarmed-clock. 
At lastly 4:44 time wasthere. Filling my 
lungs with jiu-jitsu I resume on my cloth- 
ing & derby hat. Nextly I away to wood- 
shed where tinnish bucket and set-stool was 
there awaiting for something to happen. 

I approach to yard where was. Yes. 
There was Hon. Amelia kneeling on her 
elbows and still making Horse Fletcher 
movements of chew. Her eyes look so 
tamed I was sure she forgave my past mis- 
management. O surely she must, for when 
I approached uply she arose chivalrously 
to meet me. 

“Good morning, Hon. Cattle!” thusly Isay 
it. “TI hopes you slept more better as I did.” 

No rejoint from her except to go 
“Snoop!!”” with her rubber nose while 
bowing head. Bullfights seemed promi- 
nent in her mind. Yet when I approach 
more closely with milk expression she make 
retreat so suddenly I could not catch her 
footrace around that yard. 

What to do? You can not catch milk 
while it is running away from you. I make 
strategy with brain. Ah! Vegetables! 
Hanging on nail to barnside I see slight 
carrots suspendered there. I grabb 3 of 
those and, advancing my knuckles with 
society expression, I walk to where she 
stand by corner looking cowcattish. 

She smell up her nose. “Please, Mrs 
Cow!” I say like a nurse. ‘This will help 
digest your gum.” She encroach her nose 
more closer. I hold carrot more near. 
O joyful! Before I could say Jack Ander- 
son she thrust out her sandpaper tongue 
which scrape deep wounds on my wrists. 
In meanwhiles Hon. Carrot dishappear into 
her rubber mouth. She close her eyes with 
expression peculiar to poets while enjoying 
eats. Now was time! I should milk. 

With acrobattish skill I set stooly-chair 
underneath of her while I occupied that 
place with pail by my knees. So far so 
many. Nextly I commence pressing milk 
froia spiggots, and my soul stood upright 
from rapture to know I was taking some- 
thing away from Hon. Cow without her 
knowledge. But while I thought thusly, 
otherwise happen. Hon. Cow commence 
slight dance-step from recollecting. I fol- 
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low with kindness, yet she remain snubbed 
and attempt walk-away. I try milk her 
while she walked, but she could not make 
this comfortable. 

Finally I stop stationary, similar to 
generals learning battles. Napoleon 
thoughts come to me. So ha! If vege- 
tables keeps cows quiet, then more vege- 
tables must keep them quieter. I look 
around for some enlarged carrot when— 
what see? Hanging highly by Eve of barn 
were one swollen turnip so grand in size it 
seemed nearly punkin. Hon. Cow could 
chew this 14 hour without grudging milk. 

I borrow pitchfork from fence. FElevat- 
ing my elbows I remove down this fruit, 
poke him befront of cow-nose and were again 
resumming my milk-maidenly employment 
when—bzzzzzzt!! 

Several heated tacks arrived to my per- 
sonality everywhere, while Hon. Amelia 
stroked milkpail to my head with one kicker 
while with other she did harikiri on my 
stummick, at same instant she made bull- 
fight bellus and stroked her crooked bone 
head behind my back so forcely I emerged 
over fence amidst flood of hot buzz-flies 
who wore needles on tail. Then I dreamed 
nothing. 

At lastly I awoke upward from smell of 
arnicated medicals. While looking up- 
ward I could observe that Hon. John & 
Mary McDormant stood near my head- 
ache, appearing quite censor. 

“What destruction you been doing to my 
farm?” require Hon. Jno like dictator. 

“T milk cow,” thusly I report weekly. 

“T notice it by the milk in your hair,” 
negotiate Hon. Mrs. “Why you enthuse 
Hon. Amelia so by your unculture?” 

“T do what you told me,” I antagonize. 
“You instruct me feed her vegetables 
hanging around. I find carrot hanging 
around. I feed that. This are too dimin- 
ished for her appetite, so I feed her very 
enlarged vegetable hanging around Eve of 
barn.” 

“Species of pork!” ollicute Hon. Mr & 
Mrs in unicorn. ‘You know what that 
enlarged vegetable was you feed her?” 

“T ask to know.” This from me. 

“Hornet nest!!’”’ Both collapsed that word. 

“Tt are more blessed to give than to 
deceive,” I arrogate while those gentleman 
farmers invite me forwards to R R station 
where I go feeling considerably pulled apart. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, Hashimura Togo. 


The next iotter. Togo Lives in a Neighbor'y Atmosphere, will appzar in the June issue. 
































The Other 
Side of 
the Kitchen 


By 


Agnes Rowe Fairman 


S surely as the day of 
the “best parlor” has 
all but passed, the long- 
neglected kitchen is beginning 

to come into its own. Strange, is it not, 

that one of the most important rooms in 
the whole house should be, as a rule, 
neglected when we make our plans for 
beautifying the home? In about ninety 
per cent. of the homes in this country 
no maid is kept, and the home-maker 
herself must be both cook and dish-washer. 
Yet, until a little while ago, even that 
hackneyed word “efficiency” was unknown 
in connection with the kitchen, and beauty 
was a thing undreamed of for this room 
where 1,095 meals a year must be pre- 
pared, and where many a good mother 
spends a great part of her life. For count- 


less weary years the kitchen has been 
looked upon as a workroom pure and sim- 
ple, quite outside the general scheme of 









That the beauty of 
the kitchen should be 
ignored entirely or 
sacrificed to effi- 
ciency is a popular 
fallacy which needs 
uprooting. With as 
much thoughtful at- 
tention paid to the 
decorative features of 
appliances as is given 
to their arrangement, 
the kitchen can be 
made a place of gen- 
uine attractiveness— 
and it is every wom-~ 
an's right to have it 
so. These twoviews 
of one woman's beau- 
tiful as well as 
efficient kitchen are 
suggestive of how, at 
the same time, both 
ends may be attained 










interior 
decoration. 
. are Why, it would be 

hard to explain, since in all fairness one owes 
it to the cook to make her domain as attrac- 
tive as possible, and, where a woman must 
be her own kitchen-maid, the argument for 
a beautiful kitchen becomes the stronger. 
There is no good excuse for other than a 
beautiful kitchen. It belongs as much by 
right to the wee little home or the rambling 
old farmhouse as to the mansion of the mil- 
lionaire. Moreover, there are certain fac- 
tors of beauty which ought to enter into the 
making of every kitchen, quite irrespect- 
ive of whether or not it boasts all the ap- 
proved labor-saving devices or has an efficient 
arrangement of working-space and tools. 
Happily we shall find that beauty and effi- 
ciency usually point toward one and the 
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same end. For example, order must be 
both the final beauty and the first law in 
every well-furnished kitchen. For appear- 
ances’ sake, if for no other reason, we should 
have a place for everything and keep every- 
thing in its place; and it is only a step far- 
ther to the efficient kitchen, where not only 
this primary rule is observed, but where 
we find the one dest thing in the one best 
place. Again, we are all agreed that clean- 
liness is the prime virtue of any kitchen; 
but the old-fashioned idea of “‘clean”’ per- 
mitted dingy-looking walls, enclosed plumb- 
ing, and dark little cupboards tucked away 
in ill-lighted corners. These things can no 
longer be. Today, whether we furnish for 
beauty or for efficiency, the kitchen must 
not only be clean but must look the part. 

In the old-time, inefficient, unbeautiful 
kitchen, the walls were painted in “prac- 
tical shades” of gray and brown, because, 
on these accommodating and depressing 
colors, finger-marks would not readily show. 
As we now look at things, the very fact 
that every bit of soil can be at once seen on 
light paint is one of the strongest argu- 
ments in its favor for this room where no 
dirt or dust should be allowed to stay. So, 
then, to advocate light, cheerful, pretty 
colors for the kitchen-beautiful is in no- 
wise at variance with the views of our effi- 
ciency friends. Also, as all kitchens are 
not ideal in respect to the number and ex- 
posure of their windows, there is the more 
reason for a light color-scheme, which will 
intensify whatever sunshine does come into 
the room, and which always helps with the 
problem of artificial light. Let us see now 
how the practise of the theory works out. 

Probably the best kitchen-wall is of tile, 
but that is out of the question for most of 
us. Both pretty and practical is a wall of 
hard-plaster painted in oils; soft, light 
tints, either stippled or with a flat-finish, so 
there will be no glare. The pure-white wall 
is objectionable on this account, whereas 
delicate grays, neutral putty- and sand- 
colors, light buffs, and yellow tones are 
restful to the eye and so actually lessen 
bodily fatigue. Indeed, with yellow walls 
and white woodwork, even an ill-lighted 
kitchen may be converted into a cheerful 
place. Water-color paints are also attrac- 
tive and less expensive than oil, or a dull- 
finished, sanitary, oiled-fabric wall-cover- 
ing of inconspicuous design may be used 
with good effect. 

The ideal kitchen has a high wainscot of 
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immaculate tiles. Next best, and almost 
as beautiful and durable, is a four-and-one- 
half-foot wainscot made of white enameled- 
paint on Keene’s cement, which is laid on 
in tiled-effect over ordinary cement and 
metal laths. A pretty, less expensive, but 
also less serviceable substitute may be made 
by using an especially hard enamel-paint, 
applying it directly to the plastered wall, 
and marking it off with lines of gray, blue, 
or yellow into six-inch squares. Another 
plan, where one of the popular composition- 
floors has been;used, is to run up a wainscot- 
ing of the same, with a “sanitary base’’— 
that is, rounded at the bottom to eliminate 
the dust-catching angle of the old-fashioned 
floor and wall. For the same reason the 
ceiling-of the kitchen may be dropped by a 
four-inch “cove” to meet the side-walls, 
and should, in any event, be made of hard- 
finished plaster, left white, or painted a very 
light tint. Calcimine may be cheaper at 
first, but is pretty sure to “flake” and peel 
off when subjected to heat and steam. 
There are some beautiful things that a 
wise woman will not want, even though she 
can afford them, and one of these is a tiled 
floor in her kitchen. It is very good indeed 
to look upon, but it is not easy to stand on. 
This has also been an objection to cement- 


floors, but there are now certain resilient. 


compositions in which this drawback has 
been to a large extent overcome, and which 
may not only be used in a new house, but 
can be put down over an old wood-floor. 
Moreover, such floors are easily cared for, 
will be colored to order by the manufac- 
turers, and have distinct decorative value 
when properly used. A pretty gray floor 
and wainscot of this type, divided into 
twelve-inch squares, and used with a very 
light gray-painted wall, a maroon-red in 
combination with either pale-gray or cream- 
colored walls, or a deep yellow-green with 
a deep ivory or faint apple-green tint above, 
suggest the possibilities in such a choice, 
while the natural sand-colored composition 
is beautiful with almost any scheme. 

But all this is not to belittle the attrac- 
tiveness and advantages of a good wood-floor ; 
especially one treated, when new, with hot 
paraffin-oil—literally soaked and saturated 
with it—and rubbed down with a hot iron. 
Such a floor refuses ever after to show any 
affinity for grease-spots, yet retains that 
springy quality peculiar to wood. But where 
cost must be closely figured, it is pretty 
hard to make a wiser selection than the old 
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stand-by, linoleum, if properly laid with 
cemented seams—only remember that it is 
not necessary to disfigure your floor with 
one of the ugly old-fashioned patterns on a 
dark ground. A plain light surface, squared 
with gray, blue, yellow, or green, may just 
as well be had. Finally, a washable rug is 
not out of place in the well-furnished 
kitchen. The efficiency expert may ask 
you to eliminate it along with other non- 
essentials, but if a pretty rag-rug will lend 
either comfort or beauty to your kitchen, 
by all means have one. Either merit may 
more than counterbalance the extra wash- 
ing it will entail. 

After the walls and floor comes the wood- 
work. Under no circumstances should this 
be dark. And it is never so beautiful in the 
kitchen as when painted cream-white, or a 
few shades darker than the light-toned 
walls. Certainly “it means more work”’ to 
keep a light-painted kitchen spic-and-span, 
but in most homes where this objection is 
made the little extra labor could easily be 
offset by a more efficient arrangement of 
the room, and more efficient tools. How- 
ever, the woodwork may also be stained, 
filled, and waxed with delightful effects. 
Even cypress will “take” a beautiful silver- 
gray stain with a waxed finish and make 
the foundation 
for a very pretty 
room. It would 
more often be 
found treated in 
this way were 
women to ask 
of their archi- 
tects, “‘How can 
you make my 
kitchen more 
beautiful?” 
rather than 
“What do you 
generally use?” 
The answer is 
‘‘varnished 
wood’’; the re- 
sult, common- 
place. 

Finally comes 
the very impor- 
tant question of 
how best to light 
the kitchen at 
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new methods of indirect and semi-direct 
lighting better adapted. A really attrac- 
tive bowl-and-chain fixture may be had for 
eight dollars, or less, which, with even one 
sixty-watt tungsten-lamp, will give a good 
general illumination, and cost no more for 
current than one of the old, unsightly cen- 
ter-drop-lights that have so long been 
thought “good enough” for the kitchen. 
Side-lights should also be provided, above 
and to the left of both the range and sink; 
and for these remember that high-power 
tungsten-lamps cost but little more at the 
end of a year than the wretched small 
bulbs commonly found in the kitchen. And 
would that all those narrow-rimmed, 
ground-glass shades, which make the poor 
kitchen-light still worse, might give place to 
deep cream-colored, opalescent shades, 
made with a wide flare at the bottom-edge, 
which diffuse a soft, comfortable light « ith- 
out glare! When gas is the medium used, 
a semi-direct ceiling-fixture may also be 
had, and the various upright mantles for 
side-lights are so cheap that the dim jet of 
the old kitchen has become a positive dis- 
grace. Even where oil must be burned, it 
is possible to provide enough wall-bracket 
lamps to make this room a wholesome, 
cheerful place, by night as well as by day. 





nieke <i A combination “rest corner” and “efficiency factory” in a country home. On 
gat. for no wash-days the ironing-board is pulled out and the settle-top turned down for clothes- 
room in the sprinkling; the rest of the week this nook near the kitchen-door is used by the 


housewife for reading or sewing “between times” 
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554 The Other Side 


So much for first essentials of the kitchen- 
beautiful. Next we come to the firmly 
established idea that kitchen-furniture must 
be ugly—just why, nobody can say! The 
old Windsor and “‘banister-back”’ chairs of 
the thrifty colonial kitchen had so much 
character that we still hunt for them in 
antique shops, or buy reproductions of 
them for our living-rooms, and painted 
wood chairs of quaint design may even to- 
day be had for as little as two dollars and 
a half. Can we not, then, afford something 
better than the commercial kitchen-chair? 
And can not the work-table be made pre- 
sentable instead of the unsightly thing that 
it usually is? If a white-enameled table 
with a porcelain-enameled top, or a coun- 
ter-sunk glass-top, be too great a tax on the 
purse, it is surely a simple matter to paint 
the sides and legs of an ordinary pine table, 
and keep a spotless piece of white oilcloth 
to lay over it when not in use. We cover 
our bed-pillows in the daytime with fresh 
slips, or a pretty spread, “‘just for appear- 
ances’ sake”; why are we less exacting 
about the kitchen? 

For its small equipment, we find the 
shops filled with fascinating blue, blue- 
and-white, yellow, and lovely brown pot- 
teries and enameled wares, so that it is 
perfectly possible for any woman to select 
her kitchen-dishes, cooking-bowls, and 
other utensils in conformity with a defi- 
nite color-scheme. Yet how many do it? 
And is not this room on which the very 
life of the household depends as well en- 
titled to a color-scheme as any other? Inci- 
dentally, women who maintain that they 
would like but “can not afford” attractive 
kitchen-wares could usually have the very 
best, if only they would learn to limit their 
tools and utensils to the necessary things. 

In the number and arrangement of its 
various pantries and cupboards, every 
kitchen must be, to some extent, a law unto 
itself. But, as a storage-closet for utensils 
and supplies needed for every-day cooking 
in all kinds and sizes of kitchens, it is hard 
to imagine anything nearer the ideal of 
comfort and convenience than the modern 
kitchen-cabinet. Even inexpensive styles 
designed solely for efficiency are in no way 
offensive to the eye, and a white-enameled 
model can be made a really decorative fea- 
ture of the room. The large dresser is 
another important piece of furniture in 
many kitchens, which, once of ugliness in 
proportion to its size, at last combines 
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beauty with utility. To be sure, pretty 
glass doors protecting the upper shelves 
impose an obligation, in that the things dis- 
played behind them must also be decora- 
tive. But so much the more reason, then, 
for this open construction which refuses to 
hide secrets, since it costs no more to have 
attractive kitchen-dishes than the usual 
assorted variety of odds-and-ends, and 
cheap ware without color or character. 
Kitchen-dressers that are really artistic 
assets have even been furnished largely 
from the five-and-ten-cent stores. More- 
over, common sense agrees with efficiency 
on the advantages of glass jars and uniform 
containers for staple supplies, and any 
woman with “a soul above her frying-pan”’ 
should be quick to appreciate the decora- 
tive possibilities of an orderly array of such 
equipment. 

As to the much-preached efficiency theory 
of keeping all utensils in general use “right 
out in the open,” on hooks by the range 
and on racks above table and sink, there is 
less to be said for than against it, until that 
day when only a clean fuel shall be burned 
in all kitchens, when the grocer’s and butch- 
er’s and baker’s boys shall deposit their 
bundles without coming into the room, ard 
when the iceman has never an excuse to 
cross its threshold. Remembering that the 
hat and coat of the deliveryman is fanned 
by every wind that blows, including that 
which sweeps the gutter, and that the shoes 
in which he steps into your kitchen have, 
but a moment before, been thrust into the 
dirt of the street, do you think it so very 
nice to have the pots and pans in which 
your food is cooked left exposed on open 
racks? Carry the argument as far as you 
like, there are very few utensils in any 
kitchen that would not be better kept under 
glass or behind a closed door. Even 
granted that an efficiency kitchen may in a 
measure be made beautiful by an attrac- 
tive display of working-tools, it does not 
follow that it can be kept beautiful after 
these things have been in use for some time 
—especially if the mistress be not also cook. 
For the plain truth is that Bridget is not 
by nature in sympathy with our advanced 
ideas, and seldom displays a fine apprecia- 
tion of the decorative value of kitchen utili- 
ties. So, as a rule, the kitchen had bet- 
ter be planned with a little more “waste 
space” and decidedly more provision, in the 
way of cupboards and pantries, for keeping 
the cooking paraphernalia out of sight when 
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In this kitchen electricity is the efficient servant, and is used for both heat and power. Stenciled decorations 
on the sootless walls, pretty curtains, the rug on the floor, and the general spic-and- 





spanness, combine to make a cheerful and delightful workroom 


not in use. This would not be_neces- 
sary for the woman who can dispense with 
the human servant from the so-called in- 
telligence-office, and install the efficient 
servant, electricity, in her place. But such 
women are exceptions. 

What, then, may be properly introduced 
into the kitchen decorations if no display 
of tools and ytensils is to be made? Any- 
thing pretty which first serves a useful end. 
Dainty curtains may fill a real purpose at 
the windows, shirred on rods both top and 
bottom, so that they can neither blow in nor 
out, and a box of growing parsley or other 
garden-greens may grace the window-sills. 

Finally, the importance of providing 
some sort of “rest corner” in, or adjoining, 
the kitchen is a point not to beoverlooked; 
for, as most old-fashioned kitchens are too 
large for efficient methods of work, so it 
is also true that many modern kitchens are 
too small for comfort. The advantages of 
a reasonably small kitchen, depending upon 
the size of the family as well as of the house, 
with the distances between the range, sink, 
work-table, and pantries, designed to save 
needless steps and labor, may be readily 
seen. For many reasons, it is wise, then, 
to rearrange, and remodel if necessary, the 
old-style kitchen so that the actual work 


may be concentrated within a small area, 
and some part of it furnished as a sort 
of sitting-room, where one may take up a 
book, or a bit of sewing, when duty keeps 
one near the kitchen door. 

What we desire for our kitchens, but can 
not afford, we must do without—at least 
for the time being. Only let us first make 
sure that economy is not figured blindly, 
at a high price paid in health, or at the 
sacrifice of greater things than the dollars 
saved. It is indeed a strange “saving” 
which takes into no account the-spending 
of self and limited strength! Yet there are 
thousands of patient, uncomplaining women 
still slaving away in dreary, ill-lighted 
kitchens, where the relative position of all 
things to one another seems designed with 
the sole intent of perpetuating the old adage, 
“woman’s work is never done.” Some of 
these women grow old before their time; 
others, less strong, suffer a nervous break- 
down; and others merely lose the whole- 
some stimulus of work done in the right 
way, in a cheerful environment—but that is 
half the joy of life! So, from whatever angle 
you look at it, the “good” kitchen—which, 
remember, is first and last an attractive 
kitchen—is an ‘nvestment which pays in 
every way for the effort expended on it. 


Mrs. Fairman’s next article, Decorating and Furnishing the Summer Home, will appear in June. 
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Pots and Poisons 


THE PROPER PRINCIPLES OF SANITATION FOR THE KITCHEN 
AND ITS APPLIANCES 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


HENEVER I think of a per- 
fectly clean kitchen my mem- 
ory recalls the old-fashioned 
one which still exists through- 

out Europe and in a few localities in this 
country, one in which the cooking-utensils 
are chiefly copper. When I saw the pots, 
pans, and kettles of burnished copper hang- 
ing on their hooks, I did not need to look 
further. I was certain the kitchen was clean 
in all its particulars. 

But copper has almost completely passed 
from the American home kitchen, and, with 
it, one of the chief reasons for thorough and 
painstaking cleanliness; for copper has to 
be clean, or it is dangerous. Burnished 
bright, copper makes .an ideal vessel for 
many kinds of cooking. Great copper ket- 
tles used to be owned on nearly every farm, 
where they were often used for making 
apple-butter. There were good reasons for 
this vogue of the copper kettle, one of them 
being that the heat was transmitted quickly 
and evenly to the metal, so that the butter 
seldom burned. The excellencies of cop- 
per, however, have not prevented the in- 
creasing use of iron, enamel-ware, and alu- 
minum cooking-utensils, and the passing of 
a most persuasive reason for cleanliness in 
the kiichen. The moment the copper pan 
is neglected, it resents it in an emphatic 
way. Green spots begin to appear, and the 
pan announces to the proprietor, “I am no 
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longer fit for use.’”’ The other metals may 
become dirty to such a degree that they are 
insanitary, though not necessarily danger- 
ous because of metallic poisons, without 
attracting the attention of the careless 
housewife. 

However, the pots and pans of the mod- 


. ern kitchen are not the only things which 


are neglected. To put it frankly, the 
kitchen in many an otherwise respectable 
home is, to say the least, unclean. We 
may well examine some of the sanitary as- 
pects of this place and its appliances, wherein 
our “three meals a day” originate. Perhaps 
some hitherto unnoticed conditions may 
exist which are not at all conducive to 
proper sanitation or good health. 

In the construction of the kitchen ande 
its fittings, a smoothness of surface should 
be kept constantly in view. The kitchen 
is one room where moldings for hanging 
pictures or other purposes are taboo. In 
the articles on efficiency houses this maga- 
zine has advocated setting the woodwork 
flush with the plaster. This can not be too 
strongly emphasized. In addition, the wood- 
work should have the free edges beveled, 
so that they may be easily brushed and 
cleaned. The plastering in the kitchen 
must be hard arid firm, and should meet 
the floor in a curve instead of at an angle. 
Pains should also be taken to see that there 
are no dirt-containing crevices in the floor. 











The ventilation of the kitchen is of special 
importance, not only in respect to the admis- 
sion of an abundance of fresh air, but par- 
ticularly in regard to the flues which are to 
carry off the heat and odors of the stove or 
range. Even if electric heat is used for 
cooking purposes, ample provision 
should be made for eliminat- 
ing all the odors of the cook- 
ing food. It would be a 
wise thing if the usual 
methods of architec- 
ture could be re- 
versed, and the 
kitchens and din- 
ing-rooms oc- 
cupy first atten- 
tion and the 
top floor. In 
such a posi- 
tion, efficient 
ventilation 
could be 
easily in- 
stalled, and 
the danger 
of convert- 
ing the 
whole 
house into 
a malodor- 
ous premo- 
nition of the 
coming meal 
would be ef- 
fectually 
avoided. ‘ 

The pantry, 
an essential part 
of the kitchen, 
should be con- 
structed with a view 
to cleanliness and san- 
itary conveniences; angu- 
lar recesses, porous wood- 
partitions, and inaccessible 
surfaces are very much out 
of place here. If the shelves 
are made of plate-glass, 
enameled porcelain, or 
white porcelain-ware with 
rounded edges and corners, 
all the better. This room 
holds not only the dishes, but some of the 
left-over foods, and for both purposes scru- 
pulous neatness and cleanliness are essential. 
Holding over materials is a dangerous pro- 
ceeding unless the containing vessels and 
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The institution that will not permit its 
patron to see the preparation of the food 
he is to eat should not be allowed to serve 
The cooking may not be done in 
full view, as it is in the New York rotis- 
series, but regard for the intimate relation 
between cleanliness and health should be 


insisted upon 
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the surroundings are both scrupulously 
clean. Even then the time of holding should 
be limited strictly to twenty-four hours. 
Unless the material is kept in a refrigerator, 
this time should be materially shortened. 
For soup stock that is kept hot in a fireless 
cooker or otherwise, this rule 

need not apply, since stock 
kept above 160 or 170 de- 
grees will not deterio- 
rate. The high tem- 
perature effectually 
prevents bacterial 
action. The most 
desirable dishes 
for holding 
foods are those 
of glass, china, 
and enamel- 
ware. Cop- 
per is to be 
avoided for 
such pur- 
poses. Alu- 
minum 

vessels as a 

rule. would 

not be 

really dan- 

gerous for 

hold-over 

material, 
but the ma- 
terials should 
not be salted 

before being 
put into them, 
as the presence 
of salt tends to 
increase the solvent 
power of the food 
on the aluminum. 
And since most hold- 
over foods are salted, the 
use of aluminum vessels 
for such purposes is inad- 
visable. 

But it is not alone in 
private kitchens that dan- 
gerous insanitary condi- 
tions exist. In fact, the 
public kitchens, the places 
where the food consumed 
in public eating-places is prepared, are 
much worse and relatively more frequent 
offenders. It is well in many of these cases 
that we do not enter the restaurant through 
the kitchen, for our appetities would van- 
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ish more quickly and effectually than if 
satisfied by well-cooked and palatable foods. 

An inspection of the kitchens of New 
York, especially of the restaurants and 
hotels, made last summer by Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING, revealed not only typical places of 
impeccable sanitary character, but also the 
opposite extreme in too many cases. A 
number of these places were found to be 
most intolerable, while in many others the 
sanitation was of such excellence as entirely 
to disarm criticism. This condition of 
affairs shows what can be attained, and 
also indicates what should be attained. 

We license our plumbers, pharmacists, 
and physicians, and forbid them to prac- 
tise their professions until they have passed 
examinations as to their qualifications to 
safeguard our interests. How much more 
important to humanity is pure daily food 
than the proper repair of frozen water- 
pipes, the frequently unnecessary dose of 
medicine, and the often futile visit of the 
physician! The time will probably come 
when the cook, as well as the apothecary, 
will be required to have a license; and 
when it does, not only should cooks be 
compelled to give proof of skill in their 
profession, but also perfection in that most 
important part of it, cleanliness and general 
sanitation, should be required. It might 
also be well to make general the practise 
which is sometimes indulged in, of putting 
the kitchen in the front of the hotel or 
restaurant, so that all who enter may see 
its character. The effect of publicity of this 
kind would be magical. 

In Nuremburg, leaning against the side of 
a church, is a famous restaurant. It is very 
narrow and somewhat dingy with age, but 
it 1s perhaps more frequented in proportion 
to its number of square-feet than any other 
restaurant in the world. Its specialty is 
small sausages. As you enter the restaurant, 
you pass by the stove, a raised dais of brick, 
on which is burning oak-wood, providing 
the coals on which the sausages are roasted, 
and from which they receive the aroma of 
the partly burned oak. The cook is clean, 
the wood is clean, the ashes are clean, and 
the glowing coals are clean, and before 
your eyes the clean sausages are placed 
upon the coals and cooked. This kitchen, 
simple and restricted as it is in area, is an 
appetizer of first quality. 

The remedy for the contrasting insani- 
tary conditions which exist in so many of 
our American restaurants is publicity and 
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license by some authority, with a power of 
revocation. Of course, it is assumed in this 
statement that the inspection officers are 
efficient and honest, and working solely for 
the public good. The health officer of New 
York, and of every other city, should in- 
spect every kitchen of every public eating- 
place, and license for use only those that 
pass examination. If this method were put 
into effect, many a well-known dining-place 
would be closed for sanitary repairs. 

When I tell you that the Department of 
Agriculture would not license as slaughter- 
houses a majority of the hotel- and restaur- 
ant-kitchens now in use, you may begin to 
realize the degree of insanitation which ex- 
ists. Before a slaughter-house can receive a 
license it must have a certain degree of san- 
itary cleanliness. If it should fall back into 
insanitary conditions, the license is revoked. 
Is it too much to demand that the food 
which is served in gilded dining-rooms on 
costly porcelain or silver plate should be 
prepared in at least as decent a place as 
that in which animals are slaughtered? 
Why agitate for purity at the origin of food, 
if it is to be vitiated in the kitchen? If un- 
clean food can reach the tables in public 
dining-rooms, our pure-food laws have 
missed fire in a most important quarter. 
It is about time that licenses for hotels and 
restaurants should particularly require sani- 
tary kitchens. The hotel or restaurant 
which refuses the guest the privilege of 
going into its kitchen should not be allowed 
to serve him a meal; there is too close a 
relationship between pots and poisons. 

But how many of the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING have inspected their own 
kitchens? How many have looked into the 
pots and kettles that are hanging on their own 
walls? How many are certain that poisons 
are not lurking somewhere in the joints, or 
on the bottom, or on the exterior of the ves- 
sel in which the food for children as well as 
for adults is to be cooked? A clean kitchen 
may result from a cleaning up, but its con- 
tinuance will depend upon the severity of 
the inspection which the housekeeper con- 
stantly exercises. The kitchen should be 
one part of the house to which the hostess 
is always willing to invite a guest. In other 
words, it should always be in apple-pie order. 

It would be an excellent plan for the 
housewives of each community to meet once 
a month in turn at their respective homes, 
have a committee to look through the 
house, the kitchen, the larder, the pan- 








The main kitchen 

in one of the largest 
hotels in the world. \ 
Cooks and attendants 
are manicured every 
other day. and the food 
is regularly analyzed by a 
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try, and so 
on, and tell 


the truth 

in report- 
ing their 
observa- 
tions. There 
would be 
fewer dull, 
unpolished 
COO Bee 
ing-uten- 
sils; there 
would be no 
chronic dirt 
crowded 
into the 
angle of | 
the kitch- EE 
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chemist. It is a high 
standard of sanitation 

this hotel has set for 
itself, but it is no higher 
than that which may 
rightfully be demanded of 
every public eating-place 


It is said that 
all the evils 
of political 
life would be 
cured by pub- 
licity; that 
the horrors of 
the poverty- 
stricken re- 
gions of the 
city would 
be removed 
by publicity. 
I think it 
is more than 
likely that 
all this is 
true, and so, 
for the wel- 
fare of the 


en-floor 
and side- 
wall; there 


The private kitchen should have a sanitary character as unimpeachable 

as that of its larger counterpart in the hotel or restaurant. Even home- 

cooked food will not be wholesome and healthful unless the sanitation 
of the kitchen is well looked after 


community, 
let us have 
publicity re- 


would be 
no coffee- 
pot which, when opened, gives forth the 
odors of the breakfasts of yesteryear; there 
would be no dust upon the shelves of the 
pantry; the floors would be spotless; the 
odors of the kitchen would be sweet; the 
air of the rooms would be pure; dirt would 
be chased as no cleaning-powder has yet 
pursued it. 


specting the 
kitchens of our country; not only those of 
the hotels and restaurants; but of private 
houses as well. It is in these kitchens of 
the citizens of the country that most of the 
food of our nation is prepared. With a uni- 
versal inspection of this kind, it would no 
longer be necessary to entitle a magazine 
article “Pots and Poisons.” 


Dr. Wiley’s n>xt article, Home-Grown Sanitation, will appear in the June issue. 559 








LOUR, in the common acceptation 
of the term, is the bolted, finely 
ground product of the wheat-berry. 
If any other kind of flour is meant, 

the kind is stated. Mixed flour is flour 
combined with some other substance. Has 
it a past? Yes. It was a very lively 
issue twenty years ago. The housewife 
buying flour at that time was never cer- 
tain that she was getting the pure product. 
A substance known as ‘“‘flourine,’’ made 
from more or less pure and dry corn-starch, 
was offered in great quantities to the mill- 
ers of this country, and was used by some 
of them. 

At that time, as chief of the Di- 
vision of Chemistry, I employed Mr. A. 
J. Wedderburn as special agent to de- 
termine the extent and character of the 
adulteration of flour. He made a valuable 
report, which was printed by Congress. 
In transmitting this report for printing I 
said: ‘‘Whenever the price of wheat is very 
much above that of Indian corn it becomes 
profitable to mix the two products, using 
as large a portion of the Indian corn as can 
be employed without materially injuring 
the raising-qualities of the mixture... 
It is to the gluten that wheat-flour owes its 
property of making a light, porous, and 
spongy loaf. The admixture of Indian- 
corn flour, therefore, with wheat-flour can 
not be done without injuring, to that 
extent, the special qualities for which wheat- 
flour is so highly valued.” 

In order to correct these faults, the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1898 passed a 
law placing a tax on mixed flour, providing 
that no one could engage in it except by 
taking out a license, and placing himseif 
under the supervision of the Internal Reve- 
nue Department of the Treasury. Although 
the tax was very small, four cents on each 
barrel, the licensing and regulations were 
restrictive, with the result that the making 
of mixed flour ceased to be a great industry 
and has been dwindling ever since. 

But the same industries that opposed the 
enactment of the mixed-flour law in 1898 
advocated its repeal this year. Who are 
they? The manufacturers of corn-starch 
were practically the only persons represented 
before the Ways and Means Committee this 
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year to attempt to break down the safe- 
guards which now regulate the mixing of 
corn-starch and other cereals with wheat- 
flour. These firms make practically all of 
the corn-starch which is manufactured in 
the United States, so the reason for their 
interest in the matter can readily be seen. 

A representative of one of these com- 
panies made the following remarkable 
statement regarding corn-starch, “Jf you 
could make a loaf of bread out of corn- 
starch entirely, it would be just as nutritious 
as a loaf of wheat-bread; in fact, for certain 
purposes, such as infants and children, it 
would be more nutritious.” 

It seems incredible that any intelligent 
person, knowing anything at all about the 
fundamental principles of nutrition, could 
make such a statement. The unfortunate 
thing about it is that the persons to whom 
the statement was made, namely, the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, are not dietists and may be de- 
ceived by such vaporings. In fact, one 
member of this committee, speaking of 
mixed flour, said, “I think it is just as 
wholesome and nutritious ‘as the pure 
flour.” 

Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
In order that the maker and dealer may 
get a larger profit, it is proposed to debase 
wheat-flour with corn-starch, thus threaten- 
ing the very life and especially the growth 
of the consumer. To feed children white 
flour made of pure wheat is bad enough, 
but to adulterate this white flour enough 
to make it one dollar cheaper a barrel, which 
was proposed by the lobbyists, would re- 
quire one hundred pounds of corn-starch 
per barrel, which is equivalent to senten- 
cing the children who eat it to malnutrition 
and possibly to an early death. If flours 
are to be mixed for special purposes let the 
housewife do her own mixing and reap the 
profit of the economy. 

This matter will be brought up again at 
the next Congress. The readers of Goop 
HovuseEKEFPING, thus informed of the dan- 
gers which threaten, will be able to take 
the necessary steps to prevent them. Save 
corn-starch for puddings. Save the chil- 
dren from threatened rickets, beri-beri, and 
pellagra. 








Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest. 


Most 
Occasionally, however, a matter of general 


importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will be given here. 


THE PINEAPPLE AS A MEDICINE CHEST 


There is a principle in the pineapple said ta be an aid 
to digestion, also valuable in certain throat affections. 
What is this? And how much value has it? 


D. W. C., Oregon. 


There is present in pineapple-juice an enzyme, 
known as bromelin, which has some little digestive 
power and also attacks the membranes formed in 
the throat in diphtheritic conditions. That the 
pineapple is a most wholesome and useful fruit 
is not to be denied or minimized, but its value as a 
digestant and a cure of diptheria, sore throats, etc., 
has been much exaggerated. It would take about 
one and seven-tenths pints of the juice to digest 
the white of one egg, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, while one twenty-eighth of an ounce of pepsin, 
which is normally present in the stomach, will di- 
gest about six pounds of egg albumin! So it goes. 
These extravagant claims are nearly always found 
to have some theoretical foundation of fact, but 
little or no practical bearing on diseased conditions 
or wholesome nutrition, when considered in relation 
to the whole problem. Beware the faddist, and use 
the fruits, nuts, vegetables, and cereals in a catholic 
way, neglecting none and over-emphasizing none. 


BEET-SUGAR VS. CANE-SUGAR 


Have any definite tests been made to determine the dif- 
ference in quality and efficiency between beet- and cane- 
sugar? X.Y. Z., New York. 


There is no chemical difference between pure re- 
fined beet-sugar and refined cane-sugar, and I doubt 
if anyone but an expert could detect any difference 
in flavor or odor. There is on the market a beet- 
sugar which is not so highly refined, and which re- 
tains at times certain malodorous principles. Only 
the merest traces are present, but it is possible that 
they might be detected if this sugar were used in 
preserving. It is the use of this grade of beet-sugar 
in preserving, or the -dor that may be detected if 
it stands long in a closed jar, that has* probably 
given rise to the misleading rumors concerning the 
inferior quality and efficiency of beet-sugar. The 
highly refined beet-sugar sells for about the same as 
cane-sugar, and both kinds are perfectly whole- 
some. So is the grade of beet-sugar just described, 
for that matter, but an expert is able to detect a 
slight difference in taste and odor between this and 
the refined cane-sugar. 


SALTS AND SOAP AS FLESH REDUCERS 


What is your opinion of the safety and efficacy of the 
following formula for reducing flesh? I recently saw it 
published in a magazine. S. C. S., Kentucky. 


The formula merely calls for a mixture of white 
soap and epsom salts with water, the paste to be 
rubbed on the fleshy portions of the’ body at night 
and washed off in the morning. This lacks originali- 
ty and interest. Usually fake prescription schemes 
of this sort include in the formula a secret ingredient 
which must be purchased—the epsom salts should 
have been concealed behind a fancy name and sold 
at a fancy price, then all would have been as usual. 
The result is the same; namely, disappointment. 
The formation of fat is the result of complex diges- 
tional and assimilative functions going on within 
the body, and you can no more interfere with them 


by rubbing a little epsom salts and soap on the skin 
(it is not even absorbed to any appreciable extent) 
than you could lubricate a watch by rubbing oil 
on the outside of the case. In fact, a little vigorous 
exercise in applying said soap to the floor would do 
more to reduce flesh than applying it to the person. 


CAFFEIN IN AND OUT OF COFFEE 


Does the process of refining George Washington Coffee 
remove the caffein? Is there a large amount of caffein 
present, if any, and would the daily use of three cups, 
using a teaspoonful of the coffee, be injurious? 


S. E. A., N. Mex. 


The caffein is not removed from George Washing- 
ton coffee to any notable degree. It contains as 
analyzed about 3.9 per cent. of caffein, while the 
average coffee-bean contains only 1.2 per cent. 
But as only a teaspoonful to a cup is used (about 
one-third of the ordinary amount), it is plain that 
the coffee so made would contain just about the 
same amount of caffein as one cup made from the 
ground bean. In other words, the George Washington 
soluble coffee is neither more nor less injurious, under 
average conditions, than any other good coffee. The 
effects on digestion of the other elements of the coffee 
are not definitely established, and are practically 
negligible under normal conditions, though some 
people who are especially susceptible may get a 
side-effect of this nature. We do know beyond 
doubt that caffein makes a direct attack upon the 
nerves and causes insomnia. While the tannin in 
coffee may be injurious, it is the caffein that gets 
to the nerves and does the habit-forming act. In- 
dividual toleration varies, but in my opinion, three 
cups a day of any coffee are too many. One cup a 
day and that weak or about half-milk is my principle 
and practise; better advic2 is to take none at all. 


HEADACHE REMEDIES FOR GROWING GIRLS 
Please tell me something of Harper’s Brain Food—a head- 
ache remedy. My sister’s family use it constantly, and I 
can not convince them of its danger. I’ve heard it con- 
tained coal-tar preparations and must not be safe. They 
even give it to their little twelve-years-old girl whenever 
she comes home from school with a headache, and I feel 
sure it is wrong. I hope your opinion will convince them. 
H. J., Tenn. 
“‘Harper’s Cuforhedake Brane-Fude”’ was among 
the first of the products condemned under the Food 
and Drugs Act, some eight years ago, and a fine of 
$700 was paid for selling a mixture containing a 
dangerous coal-tar product, acetanilid, not only 
without any notice to the buyer, but with the mis- 
leading statement that the remedy contained “no 
poisonous ingredients’’ and was “‘a harmless prep- 
aration.”’ The heart-depressant effects of this sub- 
stance are well known, and the remedy now carries 
on the label the warning that acetanilid is present, 
but unhappily many do not realize what this means. 
I can not think of a surer way to undermine the 
health and nerves than to take such preparations 
continuously, doping oneself inte insensibility to 
pain instead of trying to determine the real cause of 
the headache and remove that. The evil done is 
twofold—the harm from the drug itself, and the 
neglect of correct remedial measures. As for giving 
such preparations to a twelve-years-old girl, just at 
the critical period in her development, I should con- 
sider such a course little short of criminal; it is 
threatening to the health of her entire after life. 
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Verse 
and 


Pictures 


BY Rose O'Neill 


«Be i Hat alae 
— myslerious . 


“Heigho!” said Wag, in tones hilarious, 
“All parents ought to be gregarious— mr 
Yet here we Kewps are, gaily blathering, 
When goodness knows that yonder gathering 
Of sisters, aunts, and anxious mothers, too, 
Is meant for us as well as others, too! 
See, other babes are not prevented there. 
Our orphan should be represented there.” 
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They caught up Ducky Daddles 
huggily 
To help him—(‘cause he flies = 
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Flapping his arms 
and legs most 
laughably, 

And bumping 
into things: 
quite affably)— 

Righted his top-knot, 

rather 
slanting, dears, 

Then off they galloped 

gallivanting, dears, 

And reached that meeting, 

gently panting, dears. 


They ae the folks there rH Daddles 
ooking serious 
And listening to a dame Lickety- cul : 
imperious, 
Who said that childhood 
was mysterious! 
All babes, we know, are their Relations’ 
pride— 
But she said they should be the Nation's 
pride! 


Said, Spoil-the-child-and-spare-the-rodity 
Was now an antiquated oddity, 

And perfect parents did no walloping, 
Though they found John and Mary scalloping 

Their Sunday-go-to-meeting finery. ah, 
“My friends,” said she, “we grow sunshinery, 

And children everywhere less whinery!" 


The Kewpies now stole in tiptoeingly, 

And beamed upon that meeting glowingly, 
And all the people looked around at them, 
Whereat the lady paused and frowned at them. 





She rapped the table with 


severity 






And then resumed with some 





asperity: 





“Don't give your children crabs 
























and clams to eat! 
Don't give them lollypops 
and jams to eat! 
And don't discourage their 
agility— 
No rumpus is without utility, 
And tantrums oft precede tranquillity !" 


Then Ducky Daddles waxed uproarious 
And sent up shouts both gay and glorious. 


“Tut-tut,” the lady said. “How boisterous! 
This child is overfed and roisterous. 
Now what time does he go to bed?” she 


asked. 
“When, what, and how much is he fed?" 
she asked. 
*“Madam,”’ said Wag. “why hurt our feel- 
ings so? 


Why misinterpret our child's squealings 
so? 
We know he isn't fiddlefaddleish, 
But he's so sweet and Ducky Daddleish! 
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He sleeps in trees, or under flowers, you 
know, 












And keeps just any kind of hours, you f 
‘Nip 


know. 
I 


MOTHERS! 

hollowi MEETING. aw 

ollowing. 

But everything he swallows, nourishes! Ip 5 BI eS. 

And we think anybody's lucky, ma'am, ST, 
Who has a child as good as Ducky, ma'am!” yy (f 


WY 


It's true, he beats the Dutch at swallowing ; 
All sorts of things are always following 
Down where they keep his tum from 


as 
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No matter what he eats, he flourishes! 


The other infants cheered and maybe, too, 
Each wished he was the Kewpies’ baby, too. 







, 
Bae: ne 
uproatious:___ 

J . the lady remarked 
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The sins of the mothersare not all visited upon the children. If you expect your child to sit quietly and 
mannerly through an affair whose every moment bores him, you can blame only 
yourself for the embarrassment of any “scene which may result 


Unspoiling the Spoiled Child 


By Miriam Finn Scott 
Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright 


Is the question of the “spoiled” child bothering you? If it is, do not think yourself any exception 
to the general rule, for in any home where there are children there will be the ‘‘cry-baby,” the bully, 
or the head-strong youngster, unless there has been the wisest of parental guidance. Of course, the 
time to correct these faults is at the very first evidence of them, but since they are not always to be 
recognized for what they are until the time for prevention is past, it is encouraging to be told by 
an expert child diagnostician that in only the exceptional case is it ever too late for the discipline 
that is wisely and firmly applied. This article was purposely left until the end of the series, and 
is given now only because there was a big demand for it, due evidently to the fact that a reading 
of the first articles opened the eyes of many parents to their own shortcomings. To such it is a 
pleasure to offer an article that points the way out. Those who have profited by the rest of the 
series will also be interested in this article, which concludes the work Mrs. Scott undertook to do. 


“ OU have told us how to develop This Indiana mother was sincere in her 
the best in our children and how despair, but she was mistaken in thinking 
to prevent the growth of what is hers an isolated case. The “spoiled child” 
bad—but what about the child is everywhere. From all parts of the coun- 

who is already bad? I knew nothing about try have come letters presenting variations 

children when I married, and now my old- of this problem. “My child, whenever 
est child, a boy of eight, is utterly unman- _ refused anything, bursts into crying and cries 
ageable. He is—oh, how Ihatetosayit!— violently until he gets it.” “My little girl 
he is destructive, he delights in maliciously demands that I be constantly with her, and 
teasing animals, he is a bully among weaker every time I try to leave her there is trouble.” 
children, he is impertinent to me. I’m ‘When we have company my boy behaves 
sure no other mother has such a problem. exactly as he pleases, is rough, or rudely 

What can I do to change him?” This is assertive, or does things which he thinks are 

the substance of a truly frantic letter from ‘smart,’ and whenever I have tried to 

an Indiana mother. check him he has shamed me by making a 
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frightful scene before the guests.” ‘“ My 
child insists always on having his own way, 
he demands the best of everything, he will 
play no game unless he is the leader.” 

And so, on and on go the cases of the 
“spoiled child’’—and each letter ends with 
the same earnest query, “How can my 
child be made different?” 

In part of what I am about to say in the 
way of an answer, I may seem to be play- 
ing too frequently upon one or two strings. 
But though this may appear to be monoto- 
nous, it is a monotony that can not with 
safety be avoided. The physician, called 
in to attend a sudden illness of your child, 
will take the child’s temperature, examine 
his pulse, inquire what he has eaten; and 
some such preliminary routine he will fol- 
low in every new case he is called in to treat, 
however different may be the diseases. 
The same liberty of repetition I must also 
claim. In previous articles I have written 
that the way to begin to cure a child of 
faults that may interfere with his best de- 
velopment is first to examine ourselves to 
learn if we have any charac- 
ter-disease which may be a 
constant source of new in- 
fection to the child; and that 
if we have, our cure must 
start with the cure of our- 
selves. Just so, if we would 
cure our spoiled child, we 
must begin by looking into 
ourselves; the spoiled child 
usually means a parent who 
spoiled him. If our child is 
spoiled, what is there in us 
that did it? 

There may have been any 
number of things. Perhaps 
the greatest cause behind the 
spoiled child is the mother’s 
unthinking indulgence during 
the earliest years of the 
child’s growth, when his 
habits are forming. The 
mother may be unwilling or 
may shirk to meet directly 
and frankly the disagreeable 
situations which arise. 

Rather than have an open 
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or inhale his selfish, a.“ demands. 
Thus, each successful overawing of his 
mother strengthens the child’s capricious 
selfishness. Or perhaps the child may have 
been sickly for a long period, and the mother 
may have felt that he could-not be crossed, 
and may have arranged the life of the entire 
family so that it révolved around the child’s 
life—and the child may have become aware 
that he was a little sovereign. 

In such cases, the cure must be started 
by the mother’s realization of the injury 
her policy is doing her child. How one 
mother was brought to see the seriousness 
of such a situation as this, and how she 
handled it, may serve to suggest to other 
mothers how the tragedy of the spoiled 
child may be avoided. - This mother had a 
son of eight, naturally bright and kind, 
but who unfortunately from birth had suf- 
fered from attacks of asthma; also she had 
a son of twelve, strong, generous, energetic, 
and with a keen sense of justice. Because 
of his misfortune, the younger brother, 
Sam, was given the best of physical care, 
and was shielded by every 
precaution against over-stim- 
ulation. Further, he was 
allowed to grow up with the 
understanding that his older 
brother, David, should yield 
to him upon all points— 
should, in fact, be almost his 
personal servant. Naturally 
he made demand; on David 
which were unjust and un- 
reasonable. If David would 
not at once obey, which 
sometimes he did not, Sam 
would instantly begin to cry, 
which invariably brought the 
mother to the scene. Fearing 
dreadful consequences from 
his irritation, she would put 
all the blame on David. 
Frequently, without question, 
she promptly punished the 
older boy for bringing on such 
situations. 

For a period David re- 
ceived rebuke and punish- 
ment asa matter of fact. He 


conflict with her child, mak- 
ing clear to him once and for 
cll what is expected of him, 
and what he can expect from 
others, the mother too often 
yields to the child’s caprices, 
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Never give the ‘spoiled’ child anything 
it wants until the crying for it stops. If 
you do this the child will soon learn 
that crying brings no results. and the 
annoying practise will cease 


was subdued by fear into be- 
lieving in the dreaded con- 
sequences that might result 
from his brother’sillness. But 
one day when Sam’s crying 
caused the mother to chastise 
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The mother de- 
cided then and there 
that, despite Sam’s 
physical condition, 
he was never again 
to have his way, if 
his way was unjust 
and unreasonable. 
She told him that 
from that day on, 
unless he could play 
justly and fairly, 
unless he could give 
as well as take in his 
play, he could not 
play with his broth- 
er; and since his phy- 
sical condition did 
not permit him to 
play freely at large, 
he would have to 
play all by himself 
in a single room at 
home. This _pro- 
gram wasstrictly ad- 
hered to. _ The first 
time the mother dis- 
covered that Sam 
was unfair and selfish 

usr in his play, she took 
a3 him right out of the 


$ 
or. 


Children do not mean to be cruel, but they usually are. To check—or better, game and put him in 


to forestall—this bad habit give them some living thing, animal or bird or plant, room entirely by 

to care for and require them to be considerate and faithful. The Society for himself “se ) ta 3 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would not be needed if all children were a im 
astonished at this 


properly trained in this respect 


David for some trivial offense that Sam weep- 
ingly announced, and the mother told David 
that, as further punishment, he could not 
play baseball that afternoon, baseball being 
his greatest pleasure, David stood for a 
moment as if dazed by what had happened 
to him. Then, as if moved by some force 
outside himself, he flung himself upon his 
little brother and pommeled him with all 
his boyish strength. 

A scene followed between the mother and 
David which need not be described here; 
but Dayid.finally managed to express the 
injustice.of the whole situation. Then 
he declared that he would not stand his 
mother’s treatment or his brother’s tyranny 
another day—he would run away from 
home. ‘The mother, in an awakened agony 
for David, for the first time began to see 
what was happening—that little Sam was 
being made into a selfish prig, and that, as 
serious as was his physical trouble, even 
more serious would it be for him to grow up 
a spiritual cripple. 
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change in his moth- 
er’s attitude and protested violently. The 
mother, though fearful of results, let him 
protest without changing her decision, and 
soon Sam learned that his mother was in 
earnest. Several such unpleasant experi- 
ences absolutely cured Sam of his habit 
of unreasonable demands, and also made 
life happier for all concerned. 

The problem presented by one of my 
correspondents, of the child who “cries 
violently until he gets what he wants,”’ is a 
very common one. The child who has this 
habit is almost invariably a child who has 
learned from experience that crying hard, 
and crying long enough, is the most suc- 
cessful method for securing his ends. 
Sometimes this practise originates from 
what some parents claim are absolutely una- 
voidable circumstances—one instance being 
a sickly child, such as I have just cited— 
which, the parents consider, require that 
the child be not irritated, crossed, or an- 
noyed in any way. A child so treated, 
quickly and naturally learns the great value 





Miriam Finn Scott 


to himself of showing irritation. This cod- 
dling in childhood usually develops a selfish, 
self-centered, self-seeking adult, who, in 
the end, pays a heavy penalty for it all by 
being generally disliked. 

This use of the cry as a business method 
by the child is a comparatively simple 
variety of “spoiledness” to cure, if the 
mother goes at the affair whole-heartedly 
and does not allow herself to weaken and 
yield in the end. When the child wants a 
certain thing and begins to cry for it, if 
what he desires is just and right for him to 
have, under no circumstances should the 
thing be given him while he continues his 
fit of crying. The mother should say sim- 
ply and firmly to the child; “Of course, 
Mary, you may have it just as soon as you 
stop crying.” . When the child meets the 
condition the promise must be kept. 

On the other hand, if a child is crying for 
something that is wrong for him to have, 
or wrong for him to have at that particular 
time, the mother should, with equal frank- 
ness and firmness, tell the child that he can 
not have it. If the child is old enough to 
understand reasons, give him the reasons; 
if not, make a clear, simple, brief, and direct 
statement, and let it go at that. The 
mother should go about her affairs, practi- 
cally paying no more attention to the child, 
leaving him to cry it out. Crying will not 
hurt him. Except when frightened or 
physically injured, a 
child cries solely to 
attract attention. 

When he perceives 

that hiscrying 

is getting him 

no attention, 

he wearies of 

the perform- 

ance. After a 

few such experi- 

ences the child 

will learn that his 

mother means 

what she says, 

and that his cry- 

ing will bring no 
results, and he 
will shortly give 
up this unpleas- 

ant practise. 

A chief 
point to re- 
member in 
this connec- 


check this fault. 


To withhold sympathy when a son with bullying ten- 
dencies gets “what is coming to him” is a good way to 
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tion is that you must: prove to your child, 
in your every-day relationship with him, 
that what is reasonable and right for him 
to have, he shall have, and that’ what ‘is’ 
wrong or harmful for him to have, he can 
not have under any, circumstances. You 
must strive to establish in the child a per- 
fect confidence in your sense of justice. 
And this confidence you can -hope to secure 
only by first giving adequate thought as 
to what really are the child’s rights. 

The..type of “spoiled child”..who is de- 
structive, who delights in teasing animals 
or engaging in malicious mischief, is gener- 
ally a child whose mental, nervous, or phys- 
ical energy has not- been constructively 
utilized or directed. Therefore his energy 
escapes in malicious and destructive activi- 
ties. Back of all his “spoiledness” there 
may be only, or chiefly, a suppressed de- 
sire. The cure is obvious—an interesting 
and constructive outlet for his natural 
energy. 

‘Joe is impossible to have around the 
house, he is so incorrigibly mischievous!” 
a mother complained to me. “He simply. 
takes the house apart! He meddles with 
every clock, lock, or screw, and we never 
know what awful thing is going to happen 
next.” To illustrate, she told me of an 
unpleasant experience the family had had 
on account of Joe’s wicked mischievousness 
in the early fall, when the steam had first 
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Life will almost inevitably rebuff such a character, and the lesson 
had much better be learned at home 
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been turned on. It seemed to them for a 
while as if the whole house was going to be 
blown up, for steam was escaping every- 
where. Joe calmly came forward and an- 
nounced that he knew what was the matter, 
that he had unscrewed certain valves to 
see what would happen, and that he knew 
how to fix those valves. This, to the 
mother’s great surprise, he did. “And,” 
concluded the mother, “I fixed Joe, to help 
him remember not to meddle again with the 
valves!” 

It was very plain that what this ‘spoiled 
child” needed was not punishment or sup- 
pression of his mechanical inclinations, but 
a chance to make use of them. I ‘advised 
the mother to have Joe join a mechan- 
ical class in a boys’ club-house in the neigh- 
borhood. I knew that in connection with 
that class the boys also had gymnastic 
instruction under a competent leader. 
This proved to be exactly what Joe needed. 
He found great pleasure in his new class- 
room, he learned the use of certain mechan- 
ical devices there, and before very long Joe, 
instead of being an annoyance to every- 
body, became a very genuine source of 
pride to the household. He had a corner 
in the house which he called his “shop,” 
whence emanated all kinds of original and 
ingenious mechanical toys. 

The child who maliciously teases animals 
does it perhaps out of idleness, or because 
he has never been trained or taught to 
treat animals kindly, or because he has seen 
those about him careless and unkind to ani- 
mals. Little children are cruel without 
meaning to be cruel or knowing that they 
are cruel. Kindness and sympathy for 
animals can best be developed in children 
through actual personal experiences. Ev- 
ery little child should ‘have a chance, and 
should be required to care for some living, 
growing thing, animal or plant. Only 
through such practises can the finer human 
sympathies and instincts in the child be 
awakened and developed. 

The desire and the habit in a child to 
tease others is often the direct result of 
that child’s home environment. It is 
among the commonest of parents’ sins to 
tease their little children. I do not need 


to suggest particulars here; most of us can 
supply them from our own experience. 
These thoughtless practises on the parents’ 
part are wicked, and it must be expected 
that wicked practises will yield wicked 
fruit. 








Unspoiling the Spoiled Child 


The ‘spoiled child” whose outstanding 
trait is‘that he is a bully, has usually been 
made so by indulgence and over-protection, 
and by lack of active life among his equals. 
The small bully, like the grown-up bully, is 
rarely a bully among persons he knows to 
be as good as he is. This small bully has 
usually been made self-conscious and self- 
centered by over-attention paid to his cute, 
childish pranks and expressions. He is the 
boy who usually boasts of all the wonderful 
things he cando. He can go into the cold 
sea up to his neck, yet in actual performance 
will begin to lose courage when the water 
reaches his waist. He can climb up the 
highest tree, and in reality he is afraid to go 
beyond the first branches. This sort of 
boy usually manages to play with children 
younger and weaker than himself, which he 
should never be allowed to do if he is to be 
saved the humiliation of growing up into a 
cad and a coward. 

Perhaps the rather severe method one 
wise father used in curing his little boy of 
this most undesirable trait will be sug- 
gestive to others of how to handle their 
problem. This wise father, when his nine- 
years-old Jim returned from a summer in 
the country, realized that his boy had been 
playing practically all his vacation with 
children smaller than himself, and had 
learned to take advantage of them. The 
father made it his business to get Jim to 
play with a group of good, strong, clean 
boys of his own strength. The father pre- 
pared himself for the worst, and was not 
disappointed. At the end of the first 
afternoon, the boy returned home with a 
black eye, blubbering of the terrible things 
that had been done to him, and naturally 
expecting his father’s sympathy and atten- 
tion. But, to Jim’s surprise, the father did 
not seem one little bit upset or concerned, 
nor did he seem over-sympathetic. To 
the boy’s complaints the father calmly re- 
plied: “‘Doubtless, Jim, you deserved what 
you got. I hope it will help you to remem- 
ber to behave decently and honorably the 
next time you play with your friends.” 
Continued contact with this group of his 
equals soon cured the boy of his habits of 
boasting, intimidation, and unfairness. 

The variety of spoiled child who misbe- 
haves when guests are present has various 
explanations. Perhaps the reason for his bad 
manners in company is the lack of cultiva- 
tion of good manners in his every-day home 
life. Or perhaps the child has learned that 








his parents, for the 
sake of keeping up 
appearances, will 
avoid meeting an issue 
in the presence of 
guests; and the child 
uses this knowledge to 
take any liberties he 
chooses. Or perhaps, 
while entertainment 
in plenty has been pro- 
vided for his elders, 
none has been pro- 
vided for him, and 
he is supposed to sit 
quietly and mannerly 
through an_ affair 
whose every moment 
bores him. 

This last is a point 
worth dwelling upon. 
If you don’t wish your 
child to develop this 
particular sort of 
“ spoiledness,”’ then 
first of all strive to 
make courtesy, kind- 
ness, and thoughtful- 
ness the standard of 































his every-day behav- 
ior; and second, when 
company is present, 
provide for the child 







It is the tendency of youth to exaggerate. With some this takes the form of 
boasting about physical prowess, and is usually the result of their being allowed 
to play with children younger than themselves. If such a child is to be pre- 
vented from growing up a cad and a coward, he should be forced to play with 


an occupation which 
will prove more inter- 
esting than misbehaving before the family 
friends. I know mothers who makeit a point, 
when they plan to entertain of an afternoon, 
to arrange an equally pleasant afternoon for 
their children. If the mother has room in 
her own house, she invites one or two of thé 
child’s small friends to play with him. 
Otherwise, she arranges for him to visit a 
little friend away from home. Children 
should, as far as possible, be spared from 
attendance at any grown-up entertainment, 
for they can not possibly share in it with 
any benefit to themselves. They are 
always over-stimulated, often taken ad- 
vantage of, frequently used for the grown- 
ups’ pleasure, and usually the little child 
pays for it by a nervous reaction. 

Perhaps there is no type of spoiled child 
more obnoxious than the child who is an au- 
tocratic egotist, who always wants the best 
of everything, who always forces himself 
,1orward, who takes first place by his mere 
self-assertiveness. I hardly need say that 
I do not include here the child who wins 
prominence by his merit, or is chosen to 


his equals, and never be given more than his fair chance 


leadership by the free action of his fellows. 
This child, beneath his obnoxiousness, may 
have really valuable gifts; but, unless prop- 
erly disciplined, he is in certain danger as he 
grows to maturity of using his strength, 
his initiative, and his powerful personality 
for selfish and ruthless ends, which will 
be injurious to those about him and fatal 
to the larger person he might have been. 
To unspoil this type of child is not easy, 
but it can be accomplished if the method 
of treatment is consistently applied. The 
foundation of this treatment is to place the 
child upon a par with other children and to 
maintain this attitude firmly. Never ac- 
cept any of his assumptions of superiority, 
and even ignore him whenever possible. 
A child of such a character naturally needs 
strict supervision in his play—in fact, in 
all his social relationships. The person or 
persons closest to him, his family in partic- 
ular, should see that in no way does he get 
any but his fair chance to lead or to be 
prominent. In his play with other children 
he should not be allowed to lead except 
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when his turn cormes naturally. His teach- 
er should be asked to see that in school he 
gets only the attention that is due to him. 
At the table he should be required to await 
his turn, and in all his home relations he 
should be taught that he is only one mem- 
ber of the family, and has no rights superior 
to any other member’s. Ample time must 
be allowed for this kind of child to gain his 
balance, and great care should be taken not 
to remind him continually of his egotism, 
not to shame him with it, not to “throw it 
up to him.” This course will only em- 
bitter him and may even stimulate him to 
be more domineering. Even while we 
are trying to hold our strict attitude 
toward him, we must remember to treat 
him with utmost consideration and 
justice. We want to be sure to preserve 
all the power of personality and all the 
true quality of leadership that he 
may possess. 

In handling this problem, we must frank- 
ly recognize from the start that, serious 
and difficult as it is to train a child to his 
highest capabilities, even when one starts to 
work correctly in the child’s infancy, it is 


See-saw, Margery Daw Little Miss Muffet 





not nearly so difficult as is the task of un- 
spoiling the spoiled child. Here, first of 
all, must come the eradication of the bad 
habits, which often are deeply rooted. 
Only after we have started eradication can 
we begin the sowing and cultivation of the 
desirable new habits. This means double 
work, it means double time, it requires 
even more sympathy, intelligence, and 
application than does the right training of 
the little child from the beginning. In giv- 
ing this frank warning to mothers, I have 
no desire to frighten or discourage them. 
On the contrary, I wish to prepare them for 
their serious task, and to stimulate them to 
keep up their courage and to persist, even 
though they do not see immediate results. 
Mothérs facing the problem of a spoiled 
child must realize that results can not be 
wrought by magic, that they will come 
slowly and only through hard work. Attack- 
ing the problem with determination and pa- 
tience, and expecting little in the beginning, 
a mother need have no doubt that in the 
end she will remake her child, save him 
from his present faults, and bring out the 
very best there is in him. 





Rain, Rain, Go Away 


Ideal Pictures for Children 
Every mother wants her child to appreciate good pictures. Many such are available, 


but only a small percentage are in themselves sufficiently interesting to children to chain 
their attention. Hence the attempt to train the child’s taste is often unsuccessful. 


Jessie Willcox Smith ’ 
is known the wide world over as an artist with a singular faculty for pleasing the little 
folks. She has painted in colors a series of illustrations to 


Mother Goose Rhymes 


which are not only in themselves beautiful, but a constant source of interest and pleas- 


ure to children. 
There are twelve subjects in the series. 


The pictures are printed in full colors on 


fourteen-by-twelve-inch pebbled paper, suitable for framing. In inconspicuous frames 
they make a delightful picture border for a child’s room. The price of the set, boxed, 
is $3.00. Miniature half-tone reproductions, similar to the three shown above, will be 
sent free on request. You may order through your local dealer, or we will send the set 
on receipt of remittance, and will refund the money if the pictures are not satisfactory 


and are returned to us within ten days. 


Address, Room 1313—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street 


New York City 
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V—Love of The Primitive 


NLY Mr. Crawley, the old clerk, was in the 
outer office. Otherwise the great building 
seemed dead, a skyscraping shell, emptied 
of all life. Lower New York had gore 
home to supper and the night, leaving vacancy 
and ghostly darkness behind; leaving, up in 
the skies, as it were, an old clerk and my- 
self, working overtime in the spacious 
offices of Elmer Brawk, the financier. 

A rug was stretched on the floor; 
on the large, flat-top mahogany 
desk in the center, and above my 
head in the corner lights were 
burning. And there I sat, 
private secretary to Mr. Brawk, 
working overtime, and very 
unlike my usual self, Edith. 
For the softness of what beau- 
ty I had, had become hard 
and brilliant; in my blue 
eyes, steel glints had arisen, 
a flush of excitement and strain 
was on my thinning cheeks, 
a tightness about 
my heavy golden , _-- 
hair, a revolver- 
like directness in 
my manner. My 
father had _ been 
dead six years now, and 
I had changed from a roman- — 
tic girl into a business woman! 
Curious, when I come to think of it! 

I was overtired that evening, and 
hence painfully wide awake. Mr. Crawley 
stuck his head in at the door. “Elise,” 
he said, in his gentle voice, “pardon me!” 

I turned. He was a little man, bowed over, 
with white hair and a small, white, well-trimmed 
beard. There was ever on his face a pathetic expres- 
sion, as of one who was a failure and was puzzled at 
life. His clothes were shabby and spotted. He was | 
wholly negligible—a shadow in the glare of business. \ 
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I stopped my work, and 
' sat stiff. paralyzed. I 
\ felt him hehind me! At 
such an hour to come 


back! Why? Why? 
573 


Long since I had lost all pity for him; and I had a 
feeling of contempt for a man who remained a clerk 
all his life. 





A door opened and shut. ° 
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“Yes!” I said sharply, as if I were com- 
manding him. 

“T was just wondering if you aren’t get- 
ting too tired. It’s been a long day.” 

“Not a bit! I’ve got to finish!” 

He sighed, shook his head, turned away. 
I plunged into my work again. It was, 
strangely enough, through Mr. Crawley 
that I had secured this position. Three 
months back, out of work, 1 had been 
cooped up in my room in the old boarding- 
house on West Eleventh Street. Then the 
Crawleys moved in, and I became ac- 
quainted with them. There were Crawley, 
his wife, and two children; and all four had 
only the one large room in the rear. They 
were unhappy, defeated by misfortune, but 
very kind to me. Mr. Crawley told me 
that for twenty-five years he had worked 
faithfully for Brawk, Senior, as a trusted, 
confidential clerk, and was very happy. 
Then Brawk, Senior, died, and Elmer Brawk 
took command. 

“The old man,” said Mr. Crawley rever- 
ently, ‘was different. He was rough, but 
had honor. But this young one—” and he 
shook his head sadly. 

The young one had cut his salary and 
thrust him into a minor position. He would 
listen to no beseeching, and Mr. Crawley 
had to accept tenement conditions for his 
family. 

I asked Mr. Crawley if he knew of any 
position for a competent stenographer. He 
told me that Elmer Brawk needed a secre- 
tary, but he warned me against the position, 
saying that it was no job for a woman. 
Brawk was a dangerous man—unscrupu- 
lous, silent, savage. No man-secretary 
lasted three months under the bludgeon of 
his tyranny. How, then, could a woman 
make good? 

All these things attracted me irresistibly. 
I had been holding poor, uninteresting posi- 
tions, while my thirst for life and experi- 
ence was overmastering. I had still the 
yearning of youth, which is always for life, 
for going through pain or anguish, if need 
be, for being smelted in the red furnace of 
the world. I pined for experience. 

So I persisted, and he took me to the 
financier. I was frightened when I met the 
eyes of that man. He was young, powerful, 
almost massive in his way. His face was 
ugly, with strong nose, big mouth, and 
creases in the cheeks, and he chewed at the 
traditional long, black cigar. At first he 
would have none of me—I felt that. But 


then he studied me closely, at last tried me 
out on dictation, and finally engaged me. 
I worked in the same office with him, 


though he had an inner office for private 


conferences. He loved to “work in the 
open,”’ as he said, near the feverish hurry of 
his assistants and his clerks, and the click 
of the tickers. 

He worked at terrific speed. I, of course, 
did likewise, and it was not long before I 
was a different woman. His fighting person- 
ality, with its crude power, dominated that 
nest of offices; clerks, assistants, and even 
messenger-boys mimicked his blunt man- 
ner, his savage niggardliness of speech. He 
generated excitement, cruelty, and sus- 
picion, Every man in the place felt that he 
was fighting all the rest, and that all the 
rest were intriguing against him. We were 
like animals in a circumscribed jungle— 
wary, bloodthirsty, searching for prey. 

I gloried in my position. I gloried in 
watching my chief brutally crushing others, 
profanely handling a subordinate, or send- 
ing out his power against some mighty ad- 
versary. I exulted when I was sent out with 
an order, and others had to obey—when I 
saw fear and hope watching me out of their 
eyes. Then I thought: ‘This is living! I 
am Mr. Brawk’s right hand!” In truth, I 
was intoxicated—as a soldier becomes 
drunk with battle and kills for the mere joy 
of it. What were we a few hundred thou- 
sand years ago—a million years ago, when 
we lived in caves among wild animals? Two 
instincts led our lives: the fierce hunt-lust 
that kills for food and power, and the fierce 
love-lust that makes a man seize a woman 
and bear her off as his own. Mr. Brawk 
filled the office with this primitive atmos- 
phere, and, under the civilized crust of man- 
ners and virtues and “culture,” the old- 
time primitive woman in me was roused. 

This is not overdrawn, Edith. That 
woman is in you, too. But it takes an 
Elmer Brawk to call her forth! Ah, yes, 
that was the truth of it, I had become a 
slave to that man. I lived on his glances 
and words, and so I believed him a god, and 
accepted his code of life, and triumphed in 
his triumphs. That explains why I had lost 
pity for the only gentle soul in that place— 
poor old Crawley. Brawk despised him; 
and Brawk’s slave did likewise! 

But what did Brawk mean to me? I did 
not know; I was simply intoxicated by 
being with him. And what did I mean to 
him? Was Ia mere useful tool, ever ready? 














Or was Ia woman? At times he would sit 
and study me, until I flushed crimson and 
trembled. Then he would grunt, and go on 
with the dictation. But day by day he 
seemed to be approaching toward me like a 
perilous enemy. 

He had left at five o’clock, bidding me 
finish the work in hand. It was now nine, 
and the work was almost completed. In the 
intense hush—the place quiet as a lonely 
peak—my typewriter clicked; and now and 
then I paused to read the notes. A door 
opened and shut; I heard the murmur of 
Mr. Crawley’s voice; and 
then I stopped my 
work, and sat stiff, 4 
paralyzed. For I 
felt him behind 
me! At such 
an hour to | 
come back! if 
Why? Why? 4 

He went to 
his desk, 
took out a 
cigar,stuck it 
in his mouth, 
and lit it. 

My heart 
jumped to 
my throat; I 
felt, some- 
how, that he 
had business 
withme. Atsuch 
an hour—up 
here! What did 
it all mean? 

Then slowly he 
went to the door 
and shut it. We 
were closed in to- 
gether. I could 
not budge. I 
could only watch 
him, as though 
drugged and spell- 
bound. 

He began walking up 
and down, puffing on his 
cigar, his overcoat swinging 4 
loosely. The silence grew \ 
appalling. 






Z N 
At last he jerked out a few eee 


short words. “Work done yet?” J 
“Not quite,” I muttered, in a 

breathless voice. 

He went on walking up and down, never 
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glancing at me. Then he paused. “Bring 
your book.” 

I leaped up, seized my note-book, went 
to his desk, and pulled out the flap. Then, 
unnerved, I sank into the chair. I tried to 
adjust book and pencil, but the latter was 
slipping through my fingers. Then I knew 
that I was trembling from head to foot, and 
losing my self-contuol. 

“Let me see,” he muttered, still walking. 
“Wire Hanan to investigate secretly the 
N.&O. Consolidation possible. That line, 
and the Farnum System would cinch a 
cross-continental trunk line.” 

I looked up, puzzled. ‘Shall I put 
that down?” 

He stared at me and smothered an 
oath. “No!” 

Then his voice changed. He released a 
part of himself I had never encountered 
before. ‘‘I was dreaming of transporta- 
tion. Once get that, and I’ve got the 
country in my pocket. Not a man can 
move, not a bit of freight be exchanged, 
without paying toll to me. Power! 
Empire! The spoils of victory!” 

This, of course, was in the days when 


isc som me 
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Crawley, the 
old clerk, came 
in humbly and 
stood before 
Brawk, who 
looked up and 
said savagely: 
“Crawley, 
they complain 
of your work. 
I can't be tied 
to dead men. 
You can go at 
the end of the 
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the great trusts were being formed, and there 
seemed no possible limit to monopolies. 
And here he was telling me his wild dream; 
he, this brute with a vision! But why to 
me? I leaned over my note-book to hide 
my confusion. 

He went on walking. Then he came out 
with it. ° 

“T don’t know why I’m talking this way 
to you, Miss Thomas. I don’t believe in 
talk.”” He paced on. “But I’m ambitious 
—I’ve ‘vaulting ambition’—but I won’t 
overleap myself! I’m only thirty-six, and 
already I’ve cracked the giants of the Street. 
They fear me. Of course my father laid the 
foundation. I’ve just gone on from where 
he left off. But he was always a bit soft— 
never could reach the pinnacle. Only the 
man who is relentless gets to the top. Look 
at Napoleon, for instance!” 

I agreed with him. I felt it was true, and 
my heart leaped to think that he had chosen 
me as his confidant. Then, all at once, he ap- 
proached me, sending the blood flying from 
my cheeks. Without warning he drew a 
photograph from his pocket, and handed it 
to me. 

“What do you think of her?”’ he asked, 
almost anxiously. 

I took the picture with shaking hands. 
The face of a woman—mild, thin, insipid! 
“Oh,” I said. “Pleasant!” 

He took it back, and gave a bitter laugh. 
“Pleasant! That’sit. Ye gods, how I hate 
civilization! There’s the woman I must 
marry to get on! Marry her and a dozen rail- 
roads are mine. Then I’ll found the Brawk 
family! Pleasant—pleasant!”’ he echoed, 
beginning his walk again. “But I want a 
real woman—lI want some one who has to be 
mastered. But this girl? Shucks! She’stame.” 

Thus spoke the cave-man. And what in 
me responded? Is this what every woman 
wants, mastery? 

He switched away from the subject, how- 
ever, with equal suddenness, as if he had 
forgotten me. “Business keeps me alive. 
In another age I’d have handled a club or a 
lance. But business isn’t so bad. Looks 
nicer. Yet underneath, what is it? Claws 
masked, that’s all. But look you, it’s the 
same as the jungle, except that money’s 
the weapon, money’s the empire, money’s 
the battle. And men get crushed right and 
left, killed. And the strongest becomes 
chief—look at this!”’ 

He pulled from a heap of papers on the 
desk a crumpled piece of wrapping-paper. 


He laid it before me. I studied the fine 
handwriting: 

You will never know my name, monster. 
But when you knocked the bottom out of 
L. C. & P., you killed my father. They are 
thinking of sending me to an insane asylum—I 
know that. But before I go I am going to kill 
you. Live with this thought, for I’ll keep re- 
minding you. And by the time you are trem- 
bling with terror, I will come. 


It was some time before the meaning of 
this penetrated me. Then I realized that 
some ruined man was threatening to as- 
sassinate him. My fear was overwhelming, 
sudden, depriving me of reason. Looking 
at him—so vibrant with life, so tense with 
power, a god of ambition, trampling hu- 
manity in order to get to his vision—I yet 
thought of how easy it would be to kill him, 
to reduce him to a small heap of helpless 
dust! I shuddered. I wanted to protect 
and save him. 

“What are you going to do about it?” I 
asked. 

“What?” He took the letter, tore it up, 
and flung it in the waste-basket. “This!” 

“But,” I said, “that man means it. 
Hadn’t we better tell the police?” 

He laughed harshly, and looked at me 
curiously. “Tut!” he said, “a crank! The 
world is full of *em. Only a ‘coward sends 
anonymous letters.” 

I rose in perturbation. I lowered my 
voice, clenching my hands. “But we must 
do something!” 

He gave me a piercing glance; then 
crossed his arms, and laughed strangely. 
“Oh, ho!” he cried. ‘So that’s it! The 
tigress rising to defend—umph!” 

I turned away, trembling again. I walked 
uncertainly over to my desk. He had read 
me through, and cruelly flung my deepest 
feeling in my face. 

Then he spoke a little roughly, with no 
touch of the new intimacy. “Better get 
home. It’s late. Leave the work; I'll jot 
down the notes myself. Good night.” 

Swiftly I escaped. Mr. Crawley was 
anxiously waiting for me, coat on and hat 
in his hand. He looked at me in a haunting, 
troubled way, but I said nothing as I got 
my cloak from the closet. 

We went out together, took a car home, 
and finally were walking together along 
Eleventh Street. 

“Elise,” he broke out at last, “I hate to 
say anything—but he—he is a bit brutal— 
pardon me, Elise. It’s all out of good feel- 
ing for you.” 
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“You needn’t worry!”’ I said. 
I left him at the back door, where his 
wife met him, and they kissed fondly. I 


heard her say: “So late, dear. And the 
children are fast asleep.” 
Then I went to my own room. I was 


amazed at myself. What had been hap- 
pening to me? Was the best in me dead? 
Had the spirit been killed? I compared 
faded Crawley with radiant Brawk. I 
thought how the one was one of the mil- 
lions of the obscure and the defeated, little 
wisps of smoke thinning out and dying; and 
how the other was a strong leader, marshal- 
ing armies toward victory, conquering the 
world. And slowly the enchantment spread 
over me again as I went over the evening’s 
interview, the new intimacy, the anony- 
mous threat, the vaulting ambition. 

And though a horrible fear came to me 
that that threat would be carried out, this 
fear died in the thought of that other woman 
who was “tame.” Ah, the last he had said 
to me was that I was a tigress rising to de- 
fend—whom? Her mate? No matter. 
What he wanted was a real woman; one 
who had to be mastered, a savage like him- 
self, a tigress. 


But the next morning, it was as if the 
night had never been. Everything fell into 
its place again—like a machine starting up. 
All was hurry and business; it was not 
until late in the afternoon that anything 
significant happened. Then as I passed 
Brawk’s desk, coming in from the outer 
office, he called me over and handed me a 
piece of wrapping-paper. 

It was like a blow in the face; I staggered 
back. Then I read it: 


Are you ready for death? I am coming. 


That was all. A blackness came over me, 
and I found myself leaning, hand down, on 
the desk. 

“Our old friend!” he muttered. 

“Mr. Brawk,” I said harshly, tensely, 
“you must do something. Let me ’phone 
for the police. Please! I ask it!” 

“Nonsense,” he said, pulling on his 
cigar. “Here!” 

And he tore up that menace, too, and scat- 
tered the bits. I stared at him. I felt that 
already he was in danger, that already the 
assassin was aiming the bullet at his breast. 

“You know,” I began, “if anything hap- 
pened to you ss 

“What then?” 
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I smiled. I could say nothing further. 
Then the telephone bell rang, and business 
was resumed. I found I could not work, try 
as hard as I would. Every time a man en- 
tered the office, I looked up sharply, sure 
that the murderer was coming. 

Then came the second incident. A clerk 
came in, and told Brawk that old Crawley 
had been slack in his work of late, that mis- 
takes had been found. It was the custom 
of these employees to tell on one another, 
and Brawk encouraged it, as by this means 
he knew every secret throughout the organ- 
ization. Brawk sent for Crawley, and the 
old clerk came in humbly, and stood before 
him. 

“Ves, Mr. Brawk.” 

Brawk was at some work. He let Mr. 
Crawley wait. Then at last he looked up 
suddenly, and spoke savagely. “Crawley, 
they complain of your work. What’s the 
matter? Out with it! What’s up?” 

I saw the color mount in the old clerk’s 
cheeks. He advanced astep. “I'll tell you, 
if you want to know,” he said gently. “My 
heart’s gone out of the work.” 

“Never asked for your heart in it. What 
else?” 

“Your father did, Mr. Brawk. Your 
father asked it, and he got it. I worked 
faithfully for him. And I’d ’a’ done the 
same for you, if you’d done the same for 
me.” 

“My father’s dead,” said Brawk. 

“Yes, he is, so much the worse!” said 
the old clerk. 

Brawk sat silent, looking his man 
through. Then he spoke bluntly: “I’ve 
given you a dozen chances. I can’t be tied 
to dead men. You can go at the end of the 
month, Crawley.” 

Crawley stared at him, scarcely believing 
his ears. ‘‘ Well and good,” he murmured 
brokenly. ‘This comes right after thirty 
years of work.” And he turned and went 
out. Brawk resumed his work. I mine. 

It is curious and inexplicable, Edith, 
what a change there was in me! I felt no 
pity for the clerk; I merely exulted in the 
powerful master who wouldn’t be tied to 
the dead, and who could not be won with 
sentimentality. “How strong he is!” I 
thought. “Of course it is hard,” I reasoned, 
“but this is life! The survival of the fit- 
test!” Ah, cunning phrase the master had 
taught me—phrase that has touched with 
propriety a thousand crimes. 

That evening I avoided the Crawleys. 1] 





All save the stranger and Crawley went out. The door was shut. Brawk, leaning against a little table at the far 
“Tl tell you,” he said hoarsely, in a voice scarcely human. “You ruined my father.” “Did 1?” asked 
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wall, turned to the intruder. “Come now, what brings you here?™ Le demanced. The latter gave a slight bow. 
Brawk. The stranger looked up, his voice seemed even hoarser as he addeJ, “* And now your time has come! ~ 
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didn’t want to see their bitter humiliation 
and anguish. At his age, what could a man 
like Crawley do in the world?—what future 
was there for him? I escaped the sight of 
their trouble, for I wasn’t going to let my 
sympathies be worked upon. I refused to 
be sentimental. 


My relief was great the next morning to 
find that no new note of menace had come 
through the mails. I was filled with a 
blithe gladness, a lovely intoxication, for 
now it seemed as if I could think of love 
again. 

And how could I help but think of love? 
The day was one of those treacherous days 
in late winter, when spring dances into the 
arms of the snow-bearded one—just comes 
flitting in, with a ripple of radiant song, and 
the waving of her hands, and the blue of 
her dreaming eyes. It was love-weather, if 
you will. 

The windows were open, the balmy air 
wandered in, the far noise of the city, 
groaning at its enforced work, rose, thinned 
into a sort of hoarse melody, and rang in the 
ears. I was aware all the time of that man 
sitting there, beating his way with his whole 
soul pressed toward one point, working in 
defiance of the weather. Now and then I 
half turned to look at him. Supposing he 
had called me then! 

Lunch-time came, but I hardly tasted my 
lunch. Soon I went back to my work. 

It must have been about four o’clock. 
Brawk had gone into the inner room. I 
was alone. I heard the din and bustle of the 
outer office. Now and then a clerk came in, 
left a paper, and hurried out. All I could 
do was long for the approaching dark, and 
almost wish that this treacherous weather 
was over. 

Then my whole soul was caught at at- 
tention. I turned slowly in my chair. I 
felt rooted and lost, for outside there was a 
noise, the rising of voices, and a shuffling 
of feet. 

“T’ll see him!” cried a strange, terrible 
voice. 

“You can’t!” came the voice of Mr. 
Crawley. 

I heard a struggle, and suddenly Mr. 
Crawley stood at the open doorway, bar- 
ring the way, a stranger plunging at him. 
I had a glimpse of a tall, thin man, poorly 
clad, and with a face that was terrifying— 
it was so lean, so gaunt, with bloodshot 
eyes that stared out so! It took but a mo- 


ment, the clerk was flung back, the stranger 
staggered into the room. 

I did nothing; there was nothing I could 
do. But now the inner door opened, and 
Brawk strode in. 

“What’s this?” he bellowed. 

The stranger stood looking at him, hag- 
gardly. Clerks were crowding through the 
doorway, 

“Get back!” cried Brawk. “Shut the 
door!” 

They went out—all save the stranger 
and Crawley. The door was shut. Brawk, 
leaning against a little table at the far wall, 
turned to the intruder. ‘Come now, what 
brings you here?” he demanded. 

The latter gave a slight bow, and looked 
down; he seemed dominated by the pres- 
ence of the strong man. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said hoarsely, in a voice 
scarcely human. “You ruined my father 
in L. C. & P.” 

“Did I?” 

The stranger looked up; his voice seemed 
even hoarser. ‘‘And now your time has 
come!”’ 

“Come here, Crawley,” said Brawk 
calmly. As the clerk drew near him, Brawk 
turned, pulled open the table drawer, drew 
out a revolver, and handed it to Crawley. 
“Show him out!” 

At the same moment the stranger, who 
had taken a few steps toward them, gave a 
sudden spring, and there was a confused 
struggle between him and Crawley. I saw 
him back away with the revolver in his 
hand. I saw Brawk’s eye following that 
lifting arm. And then I saw the sight 
which even now I can not fully believe. 
Brawk seized Crawley, and pulled him 
around in front of him—a human shield! 
Then the door was flung open, two of the 
clerks leaped in, and knocked away the re- 
volver. 

I was overcome, my head sinking on my 
hands. But even then I noticed that Elmer 
Brawk, calm and smiling, was leaning back 
against the table, anc slowly lighting a cigar. 


It was the erd of the afternoon before 
Brawk and I were left alone. My rage was 
terrible. I hated him with my whole soul. 
Fear of him was dead in me; and I could 
have struck him down that moment. For 
what I had witnessed had exploded the 
love in me, it had blasted out the primitive 
woman, it had revealed to me myself and 
him and what the primitive meant. 
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I- came up to him, a free woman. 
“Mr. Brawk,” I said, ‘‘I saw what you 
did.” 

“Vou did!” he echoed, smiling at me. 

“You used him as a shield.” 

“What of it?” 

“What of it? 
was horrible!” 

“Now see here,” he said harshly, “drop 
that talk! Let me ask you this, What is his 
life worth compared with mine?” 

I stood back, aghast. Yes, it was true; 
he was no coward, but merely an inflated 
egoist, murderously ambitious. 

“In the struggle for existence,” he went 
on, “the fittest must survive, the strong 
must win. We mustn’t have a world of 
weaklings.”’ 

I could not contain myself. ‘Mr. 
Brawk,”’ I said, “‘you are a weakling. You 
will never know it, but you are. It is Mr. 
Crawley who is stronger than you! What 
is your brute strength against his human 
strength?” 

“You'd better be going home,” he said. 
“‘T thought you were something different— 
two nights ago.” 

“So did I—and I’m ashamed of it. I am 
going home—and you can get another 
secretary!’ Then I started out of the 
room. 

“Wait a minute!” he commanded. 

I turned. His face had a curious look. 
“T won’t let you go!”’ he said. 

I laughed at him, then took my things, 
went calmly out, and closed the door after 
me. 

But on the way home I had a strange 
sense of loss, a sense that the brilliancy and 
hot fervor of life had died out. Yet I held 
my head high, and went on. I went up the 
stairs at the boarding-house, reached the 
Crawleys’ door, and knocked. 

Mrs. Crawley opened the door, gazing at 
me silently. I stepped in. The children 
were playing quietly on the floor in a cor- 
ner, and in a deep armchair sat the old 
clerk. I went up to him; and he smiled 
gently at me. 


It was monstrous! It 
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“Mr. Crawley!” I could hardly speak. 
“Tm afraid now—with you—” 

He gave a wave of his hand. “It’s all 
right! It’s all right! He’ll have to keep me 
now—yes, he will! It’s all right!” 

There was silence. Then he spoke in a 
trembling voice: “You saw it, didn’t you? 
You saw what he did to me?” 

My eyes filled with tears. I knelt im- 
pulsively, took his hand and pressed it to 
my cheek. ‘Mr. Crawley,” I said in a 
thick voice, “‘I did see. I saw it all. And 
I’ve quit my job.” 

“You have?” came his quivering, rising 
answer. 


“Yes.” 

“Ah,” he murmured. “Then you’re 
saved!”’ 

Saved! That was the word! The flood- 


gates of my heart opened at the sound. I 
rose to my feet, and was drawn close in by 
Mrs. Crawley’s embrace. Then I wept— 
sobbing there on her shoulder. 

Alone in my room my heart went dack to 
the mountains, to my father in his wheel- 
chair, sitting out on the tranquil lawn, to 
the sunshine beating down on the little 
house. The great mountains loomed up 
around, the melody of birds was in the air, 
and there I sat on the grass, a golden-haired 
girl, with my spirit as open as the sky, and 
my father stroking my head. It was the 
return of myself; it was the finding of the 
real woman again under the false crust. 
Deeper than the animal, deeper than the 
primitive, deeper than the busy streets and 
the silent war of trade, I found my spirit. 
I nestled close in the arms of nature, the 
dark Great Mother of dreams and peace 
and shining purpose. 

Restlessness fell away; desire for conquest 
died; and now my destiny came clearly 
before me, engirdled with music. “Elise,” 
came the voice of my soul, “be yourself! 
Woman, wife, and mother! And still seek 
—seek farther! Beyond the darkness, in 
the dawn, arms are waiting for you—the 
arms of a true man and the clinging arms 
of children!” 


The last story in this series, Real Love, will appear in June. 





Your Summer Home 
“Every one who has a home should have a real summer home for at least three months 


of the year,” says Agnes Rowe Fairman. 


But far from every one can afford two houses, 


and so most of us just go along without any change, year in and year out—which adds 
not one iota to the joy of living. Any woman can give her house a summer dress—and 


profit mightily by it. 


Mrs. Fairman tells why and how in the June issue. 
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Mirandy on the Monotony of Domesticity 
By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


“WS been hearin’ folks talk a lot of fool- 
ishness lately ‘bout married life bein’ 
dull, but, my lan’, dem whut prog- 
nosticates dat way sho’ly must be 

dem whut ain’t never tried hit, or else dey 

must be fighters from Fight Town, an’ 
honin’ to whip deir weight in wild cats. 

“T don’t know how dey figures hit out dat 
married life is dull. Me, I’s been married 
to Ike nigh on to thuty yeahs, an’ in all dat 
time I ain’t found no place whar I struck de 
level ground, an’ could set down ca’m an’ 
peaceable, an’ take my eye off of Ike. 

““Naw’m, I ain’t never had no occasion to 
complain ’bout married life bein’ dull. Ef 
dere was any more excitement in hit dan 
dere is I’d have been a laid out long ago wid 
dis heah nervous prosperity dat de rich 
folks have. 

“In de fust place, who can guess a man? 
You kin be married to one for a million 
yeahs, an’ think dat you knows de ins an’ 
de outs of his temper, an’ his appetite, an’ 
his cussedness lak you does yo’ own pocket, 
an’ den, lo an’ behol’, de fust news you 
know, he ups an’ does somethin’ dat you 
ain’t never suspected he had concealed in 
his system. 

“Yassum, a husban’ suttenly does keep 
you guessin’, for you never kin tell when 
he’s gwine to break out in a new place, or 
whedder he’s gwine to bring his pay envel- 
ope home to buy po’k chops for de fambly, 
an’ new shoes for de baby, or whedder he’s 
gwine to blow hit in on buyin’ jay bird 
heeled shoes for some gal dat ain’t mo’ dan 
half as ole as you is, an’ dat’s got a straight 
front figger. Naw’m, dere ain’t nothin’ dull 
in bein’ married, an’ dere ain’t no sameness 
*bout havin’ a husban’, which, I reckon, is de 
main reason dat most of us women wants one. 

“Hit’s de ole maids an’ de ole bachelors 
whut ain’t got nobody to sass ’em, an’ dis- 
pute ’em, an’ rile ’em, an’ fight wid ’em 
dat gits dull an’ lonesome lak. Not mar- 
ried folks. Life in one of dese heah ole 
bachelor clubs or spinsters’ retreats makes 
me think of one of my batter-puddin’s. 
Hit sets well on a weak stomach, but hit 
ain’t got no flavor to hit. 
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“But matermony, hit’s lak one of de 
fruit cakes whut I bakes at Christmas. 
Hit’s full of ginger, an’ spice, an’ plums, an’ 
raisins, an’ hit’s mighty apt to give dem a 
nightmare whut partakes of hit, but hit 
sho’ has got taste to hit. An’ dere’s a 
lot of excitement in des’ tryin’ to figger 
out de problem of whut made you marry 
de one dat you did, an’ whedder you’s 
glad or sorry, for you don’t never guess 
de riddle. 

“Vassum, I done been up aginst mater- 
mony for thuty yeahs, lak I said, an’ I 
done found a plenty of things in hit dat 
sho’ly was a surprise to me, but I ain’t 
never found no dullness. Leastwise I ain’t 
wid Ike. 

“Now I ain’t a sayin’ nothin’ aginst Ike. 
Ike, he’s a good man, an’ a fust class brick- 
layer, an’ a fair to middlin’ husban’, but 
he’s one of de kind of men dat comes by de 
bolt. He’s jest lak de general ruck an’ 
run of ’em. 

“He believed—leastways he did when 
we was married, for I’s sort of shook his 
faith in dat doctrine—dat after a man an’ 
woman was married, an’ got settled down 
to housekeepin’, an’ de man got tired of 
holdin’ her hand, an’ tellin’ her dat she was 
de Lily of de Valley, an’ de Rose of Sharon, 
dat de man ought to amuse hisself by gala- 
vantin’ ’roun at nights, whilst de woman 
couldn’t want no mo’ fun dan des waitin’ 
up for him wid a sweet, patient smile, an’ 
openin’ de do’ for him ef so be he had done 
mixed hisself up wid so much red liquor at 
de corner saloon dat he thought dat dey 
done took in de keyhole. 

“Maybe married life would have been 
dull for me ef I’d a fell in wid dem views. 
I reckon hit am sort of wearin’ an’ monot- 
onous settin’ up by yo’self prognosticatin’ 
whar yo’ husban’ is, an’ whut he’s a doin’. 
Yassum, I specs dat is a sorter slow way to 
pass a evenin’. But dere didn’t git to be 
no sameness in hit for me. ’Bout de second 
time Ike segasuated off by hisself, when 
he got home he found me waitin’ up for 
him wid de rollin’ pin in one han’, an’ de 
stove -lifter in de odder, an’ you better 
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believe dat dere warn’t nothin’ dull in 
married life for de next few minutes for 
me. Nor for Ike nuther. 

“Furdermo’ whut happened in dat little 
mix-up seemed to kinder interest Ike in 
home life, too. Leastways after he got out 
of de horspital he never went out no mo’ 
huntin’ excitement of an evenin’. 

“Vassum, dere’s plenty of ways of liven- 
in’ up married life—ef you’s got de spunk 
to do hit. 

“As for me, I’s always kept things goin’, 
an’ Ike an’ me ain’t found no sameness, an’ 
when things git sort of so-so, an’ we can’t 
dispute ’bout nothin’ else, we can always 
fall back on de chu’ch. 

“T don’t know whut dem famblies do 
whut ain’t got no religion in ’em. Now, I’s 
a deep water Baptist, an’ Ike, he’s a predes- 
tination foreordained Presbyterian sprin- 
kler. I’s done lost a tooth, an’ Ike’s got a 
bald spot tryin’ to settle de question of 
infant baptism, dat we started to argyfy 
over befo’ we was married, an’ dat we ain’t 
settled yit, an’ to dis day hit’s just as good 
for a shindy as a nickel is for a ginger cake. 

“T hear some married women complainin’ 
dat married life am dull becaze dey’s always 
a cookin’, an’ a sweepin,’ an’ a scrubbin,’ 
an’ a patchin’ for husbands dat don’t never 
notice whut 
dey has 
done, an’ 
whut gits 
de lockjaw 
when things 
go right, 
but dat kin 
hand out 
lam bastin’ 
lak a talkin’ 
machine 
when de 
bread gits 
burnt, an’ 
de meat am 
tough. I 
don’t blame 
’em. Hit 


sho’ly does “It sho'ly does git on yo’ nerves to have a husband whut gits de 
lockjaw when things go right, but hands out lambastin’ lak 
a talkin’ machine whenever de meat am tough” 


git on yo’ 
nerves to 
wuk yo’ fin- 
gers to de bone for a man whut growls 
lak a dog over his vittels. 

“But I done settled dat long ago. 
’Cou’se no woman specs much manners 
from her husban’, an’ I warn’t a lookin’ for 
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Ike to stand aroun’ an’ hand me out bou- 
quets. But hit didn’t take but one stick 
of stove-wood to teach him dat I could 
make better cake dan his mother ever dared 
to, an’ dat ef he ever throwed up her biscuit 
to me, dere would be one nigger dat would 
have to take his clothes an’ go an’ hunt for 
anodder boa’din’ place. 

“Den Ike, he’s mighty given to makin’ 
sheep’s eyes at ev’y pretty gal he runs 
across, but, my Lawd, you orter see de 
excitement dat I put in things when I 
caught him hangin’ over de gate a confabu- 
latin’ wid dat Ma’y Jane Jones, whut ain’t 
no better dan she ought to be. I fairly 
made de fur fly, an’ de way things hummed 
aroun’ our house was a caution. 

“Naw’m, I don’t know whut dey means 
when dey talks "bout married life bein’ 
dull—specially for a woman. Fust dere’s 
de sport of catchin’ a man, an’ den dere’s 
de excitement of holdin’ on to him after you 
gits him, an’ ef dat don’t keep a woman up 
an’ doin’, an’ interested, I don’t know whar 
she’ll find a job wid enough thrills in hit to 
suit her taste. 

“Dere ain’t no sameness "bout life when 
you’s got a husban’, caze a husban’ is lak a 
flea. You never can put yo’ finger on him, 
an’ jes’ bout detime dat you thinks dat you’s 
got him, he 
ain’t dar. 

“Dere 
ain’t no 
settlin’ a 
man till 
he’s settled 
in de grave. 
An’ dat’s de 
reason dat 
widders is 
de only 
women dat 
has got a 
ca’m an’ 
peaceful 
look. Hit’s 
de fust time 
deir minds 
have been 
at rest since 
dey got 
married. 

“‘Naw’m, I done found lots of things in 
married life dat I warn’t lookin’ for, but 
I ain’t found hit dull. Appears to me dat 
matermony is mo’ lak monkeyin’ wid a 
buzz-saw dan anything else in dis world.” 
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A—Instead of travel- 
ing in a cloth suit some 
women prefer a one- 
piece dress and a top- 
coat, using the coat after- 
ward for motoring, etc. 
This garment is devel- 
oped in a gray mixed 
tweed, which is excellent 
for shedding rain, dust, 
and the other signs of 
travel. There is a very 
wide belt, which shows 
only at the sides. In 
cloth, this garment sells 
for $25.00, and in linen 
or cotton corduroy for 


$15.00. 
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B—Madame Yovin has HH! We 
introduced a new and very 
practical idea into her latest motor-coats, 
which makes them admirable for traveling 
also. When seated in the automobile the 
tails of the back-panel should be fastened to 
the lowest of the front buttons. On leav- 
ing the car these tails are allowed to fall 
down the back, thus hiding the unsightly 
wrinkles which give a mussed’ appear- 
ance to a linen top-coat. Price, $65.00. 


SS 


C—An excellent top-coat for the warm days of 
summer may be fashioned from a water-proof silk ma- 
terial. This is a development of the crépe-de-Chine sport- 
coats worn this winter at Palm Beach. There is the flare 


in the back, and a belt across the front. Price, $25.00. 


Patterns of A and C in stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch bust 
measurements, cost 25 cents each, and a pattern of B costs 
50 cents. Order patterns. by letter and page number. Names of 
shops where garments may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 
















T does not require a 
Horace Greeley to 
advise men, women, 
and children to go 
west this year; for all roads 
lead to the Golden Gate 
and the wonderful city 
which has been built up 
around it. But to a 
woman, the contemplation 
of a trip to the Exposition 
is not unalloyed bliss, until 
the vexatious problem, 

“What clothes shall I 

take?” has been solved. 

‘Few women can rise above 

their clothes, and fewer still 
wish to disregard them com- 
pletely. No thoughtful woman 
would wish to make her hostess, as well 
as herself, conspicuous by appearing in a 
street costume when evening dress was 
en régle. But unless she regrets the in- 
vitation, what is she to do if the evening 
dress is hanging in the closet at home? 
Yet many women, desiring to travel with 
as little luggage as possible, argue that 
the stranger in a strange land will have 
no occasion to wear an evening dress. Per- 
haps she may not, but why run the risk of 
missing a good time when the evening 
dress is the meager little affair that it is 
today, and may be slipped into almost any 
corner of the trunk? 

If you would be truly canny and make 
one dress serve two occasions, you should 
have a silk afternoon frock with a detachable 
guimpe, or chemisette and long, transparent 
sleeves. For the evening, out comes the 
guimpe, and off come the sleeves, though 
long sleeves of chiffon or lace are a feature 
of many of the latest evening frocks. If 
you desire to dress up the gown even more, 
you may drop over the silk skirt a tunic 
of chiffon or lace, and, to distinguish it from 
the tunics of other years, let it hang several 
inches longer than the skirt and open it in 
front to show a panel of the skirt. 

Whether you decide to include an evening 
dress or not, there are certain clothes 
which you must prepare for your trip. 
You must have simple, well-cut clothes in 
which to make the long ride across the con- 
tinent. Nine out of ten women will select 


Clothes for the Traveler 


a tailored suit, probably of etamine serge 
or cravenetted mohair, and the tenth 
woman will prefer a one-piece silk dress and 
a top-coat. If you select the former you 
should provide several blouses, including 
the severely tailored shirt-waist, a blouse 
of dark color matching the skirt, and a 
dressier waist, perhaps of chiffon. There 
are clever little ones of Georgette crépe 
combined with chiffon, hemstitching fur- 
nishing the only trimming necessary. 

Every one knows the top-coats of tweed, 
which so effectually defy the elements, but 
few women appreciate the silk coat. And 
the top-coat of silk is the latest fancy of 
fashion. Sport-coats of crépe de Chine were 
introduced at Palm Beach this winter, and 
traveling coats of waterproof and other 
silks are being made for summer travel. 
Think a minute and you will realize that 
there are practical advantages to recom- 
mend them. A coat of silk sheds the dust 
quickly, is light and comfortable on the 
hottest of summer days—and you will find 
many hot ones on the Coast—and also 
can be worn in the evening. 

In addition to the suit, you undoubtedly 
find the simple silk gown a necessity. 
Make it, if possible, a one-piece frock into 
which you can slip easily, so that you can 
put it on in the morning, and feel comfort- 
able in it all day. For tramping around the 
fair-grounds you will receive lots of com- 
fort from a rationally full skirt of a light- 
weight material, to be worn with a tailored 
linen or wash-silk shirt-waist. Perhaps 
you may want to add a silk sweater too. 

Just what thin gowns you will deem 
necessary will depend largely on the length 
of your trip, but you can not fail to find use 
for a dress of voile or cotton crépe, particu- 
larly in a reasonably dark color. But it is 
in the little things that much of the clothes- 
comfort lies; the neckwear which dresses up 
a frock and gives to it a fresh, immaculate 
appearance; a girdle which lends distinction; 
underdress which can be quickly washed out 
and worn without ironing, if necessary; 
practical negligées for the sleeper and to slip 
on when you return tired and foot-weary 
from sightseeing; comfort-giving foot-gear; 
gloves, and light-weight hats which will not 
burden the head. A little foresight of this 
kind will brighten your whole trip. 
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A—When a woman is 
dressing quickly and often 
under adverse circum- 
stances, a blouse fastening 
over the waist-line of the 
skirt is a comfort. This 
model may be made in 
silk, matching in color 
the material of the skirt, 
and trimmed with self- 
tone or black braid. In 
silk it costs $8.00, and in 
a cotton material, $5.00. 


B—-There are various versions 
of the high collar. Flere is a 
new one in hemstitched linen 
with two turnovers and a black 
grosgrain ribbon cravat. Price, 
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C—An evening frock should be included 
in every traveler's wardrobe. This simple 
little model can be easily packed and will 
come out of the trunk in good condition. 
The silk is so decorative that practically 
no trimming is required, the chiffon in the 
skirt. long sleeves, and chemisette adding 
a dressy air. In silk, this dress sells for 


$22.50. and in a cotton material for $18.00. 


D—Very often the wash shirt-waist is 
not sufficiently “dressed up,’ and it is a 
wise precaution to have in the suit-case a 
chiffon blouse, harmonizing in color with the material of the suit- 
skirt. Discreet touches of black velvet ribbon and hemstitching 
furnish an appropriate trimming scheme, Price, $8.00. 


Patterns of A and D in stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch bust measure- 
ments, cost 25 cents each; a pattern of B costs 10 cents, and a 
pattern of C in stock sizes costs 50 cents. Order patterns by letter 
and page number. Names of shops where articles may be pur- 
chased will be furnished upon request. 
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G—A touch of color 
gives distinction to many 
of the new aeck-pieces. 
A bright-colored linen is 
used as binding for this 
tailored chemisette and 
high collar of white linen. 
Price, $2.75. 


E—The simplest of silk frocks 
can be quickly dressed up by a 
fichu of lace, chiffon, or net, 
gracefully draped into a cluster of 
varicolored silk flowers. Price. 
$3.75. 


F—A gown which can be 
easily packed, and for which the 
traveler will find lots of use. 
Shirrings of taffeta increase the 
bouffancy of the chiffon. To 
make the frock comfortable on a 
hot day the sleeves and the upper 
part of the bodice are of chiffon. 


Price, $30.00. H—Nothing gives more 


distinction to the simple 
silk frock than a collar 
and cuffs of immaculate 
handkerchief-linen or or- 
gandie with picot-edge 


Pauerns of E,G, and H cost ro cents each, and a < ; 
ad buttons. Price, 
2.00. 


pattern of F in the stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch bust 
measurements, costs 50 cents. Order patterns by 
letter and page number. Names of shops where artt- 
cles may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 





A—Even Paris decrees that we may 
be comfortable and enjoy the collar 
open in the neck during the summer. 
The flaring collar and the frill are of 
lace, and the vestee of handkerchief 
linen. Price, $1.75. 


B—A< silk frock for the afternoon, 
or even for dinner when formal dress 
is not required, is a necessity to the 
traveler To make it a little dressier, 
chiffon has been combined with the 
taffeta or faille, the chiffon appearing 
in the yoke, the guimpe, and the sleeves, 
though the unusual cuffs are of the silk. 
A low collar may be substituted for 
the high one. This gown in silk and 
chiffon costs $25.00, and in cotton 
materials, $20.00. 
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C—There are 
many occasions when 
a traveler will find 
a middy-blouse a 
great comfort. 
This 1915 version 
has several novel- 
ties to recommend 
it, the lacing at 
the neck and sides 
being novel, while 
the sleeves are a 
radical departure and 
yet a practical feature. 


Price in linen, $5.00. 


Pattern of A costs 10 cents, a pattern 
of B in the stock sizes, 34- to go-inch bust 
measurements, 50 cents, and a pattern of C 
in the stock sizes, 25 cents. Order patterns 
by letter and page number. Names oj 
shops where articles may be purchased will 
be furnished upon request. 









D—The problem of proper 
underdress 1s simplified if the 
traveler selects plain styles 
made of materials which may 
be quickly washed, and worn, 
if necessary, without ironing. 
This envelope chemise may be 
made from silk or cotton crépe. 
In silk, it sells for $2.25, and 


in cotton crépe for $1.75. 


Patterns of costumes in the stock sizes, 
34- to go-inch bust measurements, cost 25 
cents each. Order patterns by letter and 
page number. Names of shops where 
garments may be purchased will be fur- 
nished upon request. 


E—To find a robe which shall not be 
too intimate to wear in the sleeper and 
which will entirely envelop the wearer 
is the aim of every traveler. This gar- 
ment may be made from a silk or cotton 
material with belt, collar, and cap of a 
figured fabric. Under the belt is an elastic 
which holds the robe comfortably snug. 
In silk it costs $18.50, and in cotton 
crépe. $12.50. 


F—A short negligée, pretty enough to attract the 
eye and sufficiently simple to be comfortable, will be 
worn many times by the traveler. It may be fash- 
ioned from albatross, silk. or a cotton material, rib- 
bons serving as trimming. In cotton it sells for $3.50, 


in albatross for $5.00, and in silk for $6.00. 
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A—A trig, well-tailored suit for traveling may be fashioned from 
etamine serge, cravenetted mohair, or any material which will not easily 
show the signs of hard wear. The skirt should be comfortably full 
and the jacket very simple. Price, $35.00. 


B—If there is room in the trunk to pack an extra suit let it be of 
shantung or a silk fabric. The skirt has a box-plaited tunic falling 
over a circular skirt, and the Eton jacket is short enough to reveal the 


lingerie blouse. Price in cloth, $40.00, and in silk, $45.00. 


C—A skirt of a light-weight material will be found comfortable 
for sightseeing. It may be of etamine linen, or flannel. The coat 
is a mannish model of light-weight serge or flannel, unlined. Price 


of skirt in linen, $8.00, in flannel, $10.00, and of the jacket, $15.00. 
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Patterns of the garments on both pages in 
the stock sizes, 34-to 40-inch bust measure- 
ments, cost 50 cents each, skirt, jacket, waist, 
or sweater separately, 25 cents each. Order 
patterns by letter and page number. Names 
of shops where garments may be purchase d 
will be furnished upon request. 
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D—For a cool day, the silk, or mercerized-silk 
sweater will be found comfortable. The skirt is a circular model and 
may be developed in flannel, serge, or a wash material. A new idea is 
introduced in the belt. Price in a woolen material, $12.50, and in 


a wash material, $8.50. 


E—There are many practical advantages to recommend this model 
as an all-day dress for the sightseer. The skirt is comfortably full, with 
deep tucks and simulated pockets embroidered in soutache. The bodice 
is on the order of a middy-blouse. Price in wool or silk, $22.50, and 
in a wash material, $18.50. 

F—For the large woman, the skirt with a yoke is more becoming, 
whether the material is of wool or of linen. There is comfort for 

the traveler in the blouse with the peplum. Price of the skirt in a woolen material is $12.50, and 
in a wash material, $8.50. The price of the blouse in silk is $10.00, and in a wash material, $7.50. 
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A—These little overalls may be worn as part or the play- 
costume or as a protzction to the clothes. There is nothing 
“girly about them, for they are built on the lines of big 
brother's. Asa change from the practical khaki, they may be 
made from a dark green or blue linen, and the embroidered 
decoration may be omitted. 


B —The checked muslins make delightfully cool frocks fora 
warm summer afternoon. This new model has the flare in the 
skirt achieved by a circular flounce attached at the low waist- 
line, the joining marked by a cording of silk. The Empire 
effect is produced by bands, outlined by a cording, and the 
little puffed sleeves are cut in kimono style. 


C—A suit that is “different’’ and at the same time 
man!y, appeals to both the mother and the small boy. 
To make this linen suit more practical a vest of the same 
material may be substituted for the one of white pique. 
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D—This little model is adaptable for both wash and woolen 
materials. The fulness in the skirt is introduced by plaits at 
the side held by a buttoned strap, outlined in braid to match 
the other decoration. ere is a vestee of white linen with 
revers of a contrasting color and material, which is used also 
for the —- The slightly full bishcp-sleeves are gathered 
into a cuff. 


E—Simplicity itself, but a very charming dress for the little 
lassie. This year many of these muslin frocks will be made 
of the washable organdie as well as the flowered and dotted 
dimities. An embroidered collar, cuffs, and panel may be 
substituted for the lace ones. e sash may be of colored 
batiste instead of silk. 


Patterns of these costumes in 2, 4,6, and 8-year sizes cost 
10 cents each. Order patterns by letter and page number. 














Strawberry Gelatin and Coconut Puffs—Tested Recipes on page 603 


THREE MEALS A DAY 


Edited 5 Mrs. Rorer 


An Apple-Blossom Luncheon 

Strawberries Dipped in Fondant 
French Purée of Tomato with Whipped Cream 
Bread-Sticks 

Ripe Olives ishes 

Pigeons en Casserole Boiled Rice Peas 

Whole Tomatoes Stuffed with Chop; Cucumber 
French Dressing afers 
Vanilla Ice-Cream Garnished with Candied Rose-Leaves 
Small bear be Rose Icing 
Joffee 


OVER the table with a well-laun- 
dered table-cloth. Put a round of 
white linen, embroidered in pink, 
in the center; on it place a tall 

terra-cotta vase filled with apple-blossoms. 
Light the darkened room with candles hav- 
ing delicate pink and white shades. Place 
the candles around the centerpiece and stand 
between them small silver dishes of tiny 
red radishes, ripe olives, salted nuts, and 
mixed candied fruit. At one corner of the 
table have a standing bow of pale pink 
ribbon; at the opposite corner place a horse- 
shoe of quilled pink ribbon with ends ex- 
tending to the floor. At the last moment 
fasten a small bunch of apple-blossoms to 
each place-card. Use small pink-headed 
pins and narrow pink ribbon. 

Place the fondant strawberries on a 
paper-mat on pretty china or glass dishes 
before the luncheon is announced. Serve 
the soup in bouillon-cups with a tablespoon- 
ful of whipped cream and a dash of paprika 
on each. Serve the pigeons, one to each 
person, from the casseroie, and pass peas 
and rice. Dish small, peeled, scooped-out 
tomatoes in nests of lettuce leaves, and fill 


with chopped cucumber at the last moment. 
Pass French dressing. 


The Month’s Good Eatables 


As the warm weather advances, drop 
from your diet heavy cereals and fat meats, 
and use less butter and cream, substituting 
fruits and new green vegetables in season. 
Dandelions, both cooked and raw, may be 
used until they become bitter. The very 
tender shoots, with French dressing, make 
a wholesome salad. These, with spring 
onions, lettuce, cress, and corn salad are 
our first Northern greens. From the South 
we have all the usual summer vegetables. 

Shad is still in good condition. It is 
cheaper to buy a roe-shad, if you use the 
roe for another meal. Shad-roes broiled, 
fried, or boiled, served with sauce Holland- 
aise, or made into croquettes, make attrac- 
tive luncheon dishes. Halibut is in excel- 
lent condition this month. Oregon salmon 
continue during the month, but are not first- 
class. Flounders are excellént, also crabs, 
lobsters, striped and black-bass, butterfish, 
weakfish, and in New York markets, Long 
Island kingfish make their appearance. Soft 
crabs are best this month. Prawns are 
coming from South Carolina and crayfish 
from Wisconsin. There are a few fresh mack- 
erel and pompano from Florida. Many 
other fish are for sale, but are frozen or, 
rather, out of season. The meats are the 
same as last month. 
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Menus for May 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Potato Soup 
Roast Leg of Lamb Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice Peas 
Cold Asparagus French Dressing 


SATURDAY, May Ist 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Boiled Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Soufflé of Split Peas Cream Sauce 
Lettuce Salad 
Stewed Prunes 


DINNER 


Clear Soup with Barley 
Rolled Flank Steak Brown Sauce 
New Potatoes Asparagus 

Orange Float afers 


SUNDAY, May 2d 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Bacon and Creole Eggs Toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Clear Soup 
Radishes Olives 
Fricandeau of Veal Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Spinach 
Cold Asparagus French Dressing 
trawberry Parfait 


SUPPER 
Cold Veal Lettuce Salau 
Brown Bread and Butter 


Prune Jelly Sponge Cake 
Tea 


MONDAY, May 3d 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Prunes 
Eggs and Bacon Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Sardines on Toast Lettuce Salad 
Fruit 


DINNER 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Veal Croquettes 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Milk Biscuit 
Rice Meringue Lady Fingers 


TUESDAY, May 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Oatmeal Milk 
Eggs Creole Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cream Chipped Beef Corn Gems 
Fruit Tea 


DINNER 


Normandy Soup (left-over veal) 
Broiled Steak Butter Sauce 
New Potatoes Asparagus 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Rhubarb Pie Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, May 5th 
BREAKFAST 


Chopped Prunes in Farina Cream 
Bacon Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Smothered Beef (end of steak) 
Whole- Wheat Gems 
Chicory Salad 
Apple Jelly Wafers 
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Toasted Crackers 
Coffee . 


THURSDAY, May 6th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Lamb Hash Coffee Toast 


Cheese Balls 


LUNCHEON 


Calf's-Head Vinaigrette 
Bread and Butter 
Strawberries Wafers 


DINNER 


Calf’s-Head Soup | 
Mock Steak Brown Sauce 
Spaghetti, Plain Cold Slaw 


Orange Jelly Wafers. 
FRIDAY, May 7th 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries Coffee Rolls 
LUNCHEON 


Eggs @ la Martin Muffins 


Lettuce Salad 
DINNER 


Vegetable Cream Soup (left-overs) 
Boiled Shad Butter Sauce 
Plain Potatoes Lettuce Salad 
Cream-Cheese Balls 
Toast Coffee 


SATURDAY, May 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Eggs Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Broiled Shad-Roe Butter Sauce 
Lettuce Salad Fruit 


DINNER 
Cream-of-Rice Soup (lamb bones) 
Boiled Beef Horseradish Sauce 
Brown Mashed Potatoes 

Boiled Dandelions 
Cold Asparagus Paprika Dressing 
Strawberry Cannelons Cream 
SUNDAY, May 9th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced Bananas Cream 
Omelet Coffee Rolls 


DINNER 


Clear Soup with Macaroni 
White Fricassee of Chicken _ Rice 


Asparagus Sauce Hollandaise 
Strawberry Bavarian Cream 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Thin, Cold Boiled Ham 
Chili Sauce 
Dandelion Salad Prune Jelly 
Gingerbread Tea 


MONDAY, May 10th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Shirred Eggs Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Rice Croquettes (cold rice) 
Cream Sauce 
Cream Cheese v Jam Wafers 
ea 


DINNER 


Soup (from left-overs) 
Beef Pie (cold beef) Brown Sauce 
Corn Pudding (canned corn) 
Lettuce Salad 
Cheese Balls Wafers 
Coffee 


TUESDAY, May 11th 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal Milk 
Bacon Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Shad-Roe Croquettes 
Cream Sauce 
Lettuce Salad 


Preserved Ginger Wafers 
DINNER 
Tomato Soup Croutons 
Baked Shad Brown Sauce 


Boiled Potatoes Asparagus 
Bread Pudding with Jam Cream 


WEDNESDAY, May 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Creamed Fish (left over) on Toast 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Corn Soup 


Old-Fashioned 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Cream Tea 


DINNER 


Brown Beef Soup ° Pilot Bread 
Olives Radishes 
Steaks Stanley 
Cream Horseradish Sauce 
Baked Bananas 
Rice Lettuce and Cress Salad 
Marguerites Coffee 


THURSDAY, May 13th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Oatmeal Milk 
Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Macaroni in Cream Sauce 
Brown Bread and Buiter 
Cress Salad 
Strawberries Wafers 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Asparagus Soup 
Loin of Mutton Brown Sauce 
Baked Potatoes Peas (canned) 
Orange-Jelly Saled Mayonnaise 

Coffee 


FRIDAY, May 14th 
BREAKFAST 


; Oranges 
Broiled Bloaters Corn Muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Clam Chowder Pilot Bread 
Dandelion Salad 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Clam Soup 
Planked or Broiled Fish 
Potato Border 
Tomato-Jelly Salad Mayonnaise 
Strawberries with Plain Charlotte 
Coffee 








The Letter-Box Page 


Mrs. J. B. W., of Baltimore, writes: 
“What are chervil, chives, and shallots, 
that are mentioned in so many nice recipes?” 

Chervil, Scandix, is a delicate herb, prized 
for its odor and flavor, and used as a gar- 
nish. Chives look like tiny onions with the 
tops on. The green tops are chopped 
and used as a garnish. Shallots are the 
mildest of the onion family, except chives. 

Mrs. W. A. S., of Ohio, asks for a menu 
for a simple eleven-o’clock wedding break- 
fast for twelve persons; not more than 
three courses; all cold but coffee and rolls. 

Strawberries in Fondant 
Boned Chicken 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad with Mayonnaise 
Buttered ar Rolls Brown Bread and Butter 


lives Radishes 


Ice-Cream Cake Orange Jelly 


Coffee 
Bonbons Salted Nuts 


Mrs. J. S. R., of Wisconsin, asks if salads 
can be served at a home dinner with the 
meat in place of a green vegetable; and 
how they are served at a supper. 

Lettuce, plain or with tomatoes and French 
dressing, may be served as a succulent veg- 
etable with the meat course. At supper it 
may be served with any light entrée. 

Mrs. M. A. K., of Illinois, asks for a recipe 
for a salad she has eaten which seemed to 
be made from cooked walnut and thinly 
sliced apples garnished with pifion-nuts. 

Shell a half-pound of English walnuts, cover 
them with boiling water, bring to a boil, cool, 
and carefully remove the brown skin and 
cook the walnut-meats in 
stock for twenty min- 
utes; then drain. 
Pare and slice 
a nice tart 
apple, cut 
the slices 
into small 
pieces, 
mix them 
with the 
walnut- 
















meats, and add the juice of a lemon. At 
serving time mix them with mayonnaise 
dressing. Dish on crisp lettuce and sprinkle 
over the whole two tablespoonfuls of toasted 
pifion-nuts. Garnish with ripe olives. 

Mrs. K. A. C., of Illinois, asks how to 
keep cheese from molding in damp, warm 
weather. 

Wrap the cheese in a clean napkin that 
has been moistened in vinegar, then in waxed 
paper and keep it in a cool place. 

Mrs. J. K., of Virginia, asks for a recipe 
for mint-ice to serve with roast lamb. 

Boil together, for five minutes, a pint of 
water, one cupful of sugar, and the pounded 
leaves from twelve stalks of spearmint. 
Cool, add the juice of a lemon, and strain. 
Add five drops of “apple-green”’ coloring 
and four drops of oil of spearmint. Freeze. 
This will serve six persons in sherbet glasses. 

Mrs. I. D. Z., of Ohio, asks for a recipe 
for an easily made strawberry parfait. 

Mash through a sieve a pint of nice ripe 
berries and add a cupful of sugar and a 
half-cupful of water. When the sugar is 
dissolved, freeze the mixture the same as 
ice-cream. When frozen, remove the dasher 
and stir in a pint of cream that has been 
whipped to a stiff froth. Pack at once 
in a melon mold that has been garnished 
with berries, put on the lid, bind the 
lid-seam with a strip of cheese-cloth that 
has been dipped in hot paraffin. Pack 
the mold in coarse ice and salt, cover, 
and stand aside for one 
or two hours. Garnish 
with plain whipped 
cream. Make 
sure that the 
lid-seam 
is well 

covered 
or salt 
water 
will enter 
the mold. 


Luncheon Eggs 


Boil fresh eggs for ten minutes or until very hard; scoop out the 
center after cutting off one end. Mash the yolks with chopped 
chicken, moistening with salad dressing. Fill whites with this 


mixture. On the top put a bit of parsley. Decorate with 
parsley and half-slices of lemon, or serve on lettuce with maye 
onnaise as a luncheon salad 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


The announcement, in the March number, of the new department of tested and approved recipes 
brought forth a response that was exceptionally generous. If we had had any doubt of the need for 
such a department, and the ability of Good Housekeeping to conduct it, that doubt would have 
vanished within a week of the announcement of our plans. In other words, the women who have 
choice recipes had begun to send them in. An unusually large proportion of them are meeting the 
test, and you can expect each month hereafter a wide variety of absolutely safe recipes. 

Here are the steps taken to insure the correctness of the recipes. The woman who has originated, 
or inherited, or otherwise come into possession of a recipe for a delectable dish, carefully writes it out 
and sends it to us; Mrs. Allen tests it—actually makes whatever it is—in her kitchen and standardizes 
it for six persons; it is then sent in proof to the author, who makes the dish from the recipe and 
reports the result to us. As her name is on it you may be sure she has been careful. 

We trust that your card catalogue is already started; if it is not, we urge you to begin immedi- 
ately to save the recipes. In June we shall begin a series of articles on the every-day chemistry of food 
and cookery, and when you have learned the principles governing the balancing of meals, we shall give 
you each month a page of balanced menus, using tested recipes whenever possible. Again, save them! 

Many recipes for summer fruits and berries can not be used this year because the season for them 
will be past before we can test them and print them. Nevertheless we shall be glad to have them for 
testing now; then we can use them next year just when they are needed. Remember these points: 
recipes must be different, and not in a cook-book, and must be signed by the sender. If you want 
back any not found available, enclose a stamp. Send recipes to Good Housekeeping only, and not to 


Mrs. Allen or Mrs. Rorer. 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint measuring- 
cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being used. Sixteen level 
tablespoonfuls equal one-half pint. Quantities are su ficient 
for six unless otherwise stated. 


Asparagus Soup 


1 bunch asparagus 1 tablespoonful minced 


3 tablespoonfuls rice onion 

\% cupful cream 1 tablespoonful minced 
I egg-yolk parsley 

3 cupfuls well-seasoned veal 1 tablespoonful butter 


or chicken stock Bit of bay-leaf 


Wash asparagus thoroughly and cut off the tips. 
Cook tips in boiling salted water till tender; cut 
the} stalks in small pieces, addj them to the stock 
together with the bay-leaf, rice, and the onion and 
parsley, which should be fried in the butter; simmer 
for thirty-five minutes. Rub through a sieve, add 
cream and asparagus-tips, season as necessary with 
salt and pepper, and pour onto the beaten egg-yolk. 
Canned asparagus can be used if desired. 

Mrs. Elmer J. Masters, 91 Cushing St., Worcester, Mass. 


Eggs a la Martin 


4 tablespoonfuls butter 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls flour 3% teaspoonful pepper 
2 cupfuls milk 6 eggs 

Grated cheese 


Rub together the butter and flour, add milk grad- 
ually, stir until boiling, and then add salt and pep- 
per. Pour half of this sauce into a shallow, buttered, 
fire-proof platter; break in six eggs, cover with the 
remaining sauce, dust with grated cheese, and bake 
about six minutes, or until the eggs are set. 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Stewed Asparagus 

1 large or 2 small bunches 1% cupfuls asparagus liquor 

asparagus Dash nutmeg 
4 tablespoonfuls butter Salt and pepper to taste 
2 tablespoonfuls flour Buttered toast 

Wash and scrape asparagus and tie in little bun- 
dles of four or six, according to size desired. Pour 
in boiling water barely to cover, allowing a half 
teaspoonful of salt to a pint of water. Cook gently 
for thirty minutes, then drain off the liquor. Melt 
the butter, add flour, and stir in slowly the asparagus 
liquor. Add nutmeg, salt, and pepper as needed, 
arrange the asparagus on toast, and pour over the 
sauce. A similar method can be used for cauliflower. 


Mrs. George Pfaehler, Sr., 488 Second Ave., N. Y. City. 
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Shirred Eggs in Giblet Sauce 


3 cupfuls boiling water \% teaspoonful kitchen bou- 
3 sets chicken giblets  _ _ quet 
% teaspoonful grated onion \% teaspoonful Worcester- 


\% teaspoonful salt shire sauce 
Dash of pepper 6 eggs 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 2 tablespoonfuls minced 


2 tabelspoonfuls flour parsley 


Clean giblets thoroughly and discard any green 
portions adhering to the liver. Fry until brown in 
the butter, add onion, salt, and pepper, and three 
cupfuls of boiling water and cook slowly for an hour 
and a half, until giblets are tender. There should 
then be two cupfuls of broth. Chop giblets fine, 
mix flour with a little cold water, and thicken 
broth; add giblets and balance of seasonings and 
dispose in six ramekins or shirred-egg dishes. Slip 
an egg, carefully broken, into each, dust with salt, 
pepper, and minced parsley, place a bit of butter on 
each, and bake in a moderate oven until the eggs 
are set. 

Egg Timbales (Individual) 
2 fresh eggs Minced ham Minced parsley 
Butter Salt Pepper 

Butter timbale-molds thoroughly and dust with 
the minced ham and parsley. Break in the eggs, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, dot with butter, 
place in a pan of hot water and bake till set, about 
fifteen minutes. Serve on rounds of toast with 
cream tomato sauce. 

Mrs. Elmer J. Masters, 91 Cushing St., Worcester, Mass. 


Risotto 


1 large onion I teaspoonful sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls butter or Few grains pepper 
olive-oil Dash ground clove 

1 cupful dry rice I tablespoonful minced 


I pint well-seasoned soup parsley 
stock 1 tablespoonful butter 
14% teaspoonfuls celery seed 1 cupful cooked peas, beans, 


34 teaspoonful salt or thick, stewed tomatoes 


Chop onion fine and brown it in the butter or 
olive-oil. Add rice and fry it, stirring until the fat 
has been absorbed. Then add a cupful of stock and 
stir again until the mixture is almost dry; then add 
the remaining stock, the celery seed, salt, pepper, 
sugar, clove, and parsley. When nearly tender turn 
in the vegetable and finish cooking. Serve with any 
meat gravy, and grated cheese. 

Mrs. Henriette B. Randegger, 8 E. 30th St., N. Y. City. 
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Cream Tomato Sauce 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 cupful tomato-juice 
4 tablespoonfuls flour \% teaspoonful 
1 cupful milk Salt and pepper to taste 

Make a thick white sauce of the butter, flour, and 
milk; add soda to tomato-juice and stir slowly into 
the hot, white sauce. 
Mrs. Elmer J. Masters, 91 Cushing St., Worcester, Mass. 


Spinach Cream 


1 peck spinach 2 eggs z 
\% cupful butter 1 cupful milk 
3 tablespoonfuls grated Salt and pepper to taste 


cheese Cracker-crums 


Wash spinach thoroughly and boil it for ten 
minutes without adding any water. Drain, chop 
fine, and cook for a few moments in the butter. 
Add the cheese, salt and pepper, the egg-yolks, well 
beaten, and the milk. Mix well, fold in the beaten 
whites, and pour into a mold which has been well 
buttered and dusted with cracker-crums. Steam 
for forty-five minutes. 

Mrs. Henriette B. Randegger, 8 E 30th St, N. Y. City. 


Vegetable Curry 

1 large onion, sliced 1 cupful boiling water 
I pint green peas % teaspoonful curry pow- 
1 cup diced turnips der ° 
\% cupful shredded carrots 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 cupfuls diced potatoes 1 tablespoonful lemon-juice 

Fry the onion in the butter till yellowed, and add 
to this the boiling water mixed with the curry pow- 
der and the lemon-juice. Cook for five minutes; 
then turn in the remaining vegetables, which should 
all be cooked previously. Let stand for ten minutes 
in the curry and serve very hot. This is particularly 
good with cold lamb or veal, and can be made of 
various left-over vegetables as long as the general 
quantities are heeded. 

Mary Bennett, 445 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City. 


Improvised Meat Gravy 
4 cupful minced, boiled 1 tablespoonful minced 
ham parsley 
I minced carrot Few chopped celery leaves 
1 minced onion 2 tablespoonfuls drippings 
’ or ham fat 
Fry all ingredients together in the fat, then cover 
with a pint of cold water and simmer about an hour, 
replenishing the water to keep it a cupful and a half. 
Strain, and add a tablespoonful of butter blended 
with a tablespoonful and a half of flour. Boil up and 
add salt and pepper if needed. Bits of left-over 
bacon, sausage, or other meat may be added to this, 
or used in a similar way. 
Mrs. Henriette B. Randegger, 8 E. 30th St., N. Y. City. 


Chicken with Sour-Cream Gravy 


Cut a chicken or fowl as for fricassez, and cook 
slowly till tender. Do not add salt until nearly done. 
When perfectly tender remove to a platter on which 
is spread buttered toast or crisp baking-powder bis- 
cuits, split, and make a sour-cream gravy of the fol- 
lowing ingredients: One and one-half cupfuls 
chicken broth, 34 cupful sour cream, and a table- 
spoonful and a half each of butter and flour. Rub 
the butter and flour together, add to the broth and 
let boil. Thin with the sour cream, reheat, and sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper as needed., Do 
not let this boil, as it is liable to separate. If fried 
chicken is desired, dredge the meat with flour and 
fry in butter, chicken-fat, or lard until brown. Fowl 
is delicious cooked in this way. 

Mrs. John H. Ross, 825 W. 180th St., N. Y. City. 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 602) 
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Cream Tea Biscuit 

1 cupful sweet, thick cream \% teaspoonful salt 
2teaspoonfuls cream of About a cup and a half of 

tartar bread-flour 
34 teaspoonful soda 

Sift the soda, cream of tartar, and salt with 
a cupful of flour. Beat into the cream enough 
additional flour so that the dough can be easily 
handled. Roll to one-half-inch thickness, cut with 
a small round cutter, and bake about twelve min- 
utes in a hot oven. This makes two dozen small 


biscuits. Alice A. Wheeler, Forest St., Worcester, Mass. 


Baked Brown Bread 


1 cupful molasses 1% teaspoonfuls soda 
3 cupfuls buttermilk or sour 1% teaspoonful salt 


milk 2 cupfuls bread-flour 
2 eggs About 5 cupfuls graham- 
flour 


Mix in order given, diluting the soda in a table- 
spoonful of hot water. Enough graham-flour should 
be added to make a stiff batter. Bake in pound-size 
coffee-cans for an hour, filling them two-thirds full. 
This makes three loaves. 

Mrs. F. M. Summer, Box 313, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Delicious Quick Tea-Rolls 


I compressed yeast-cake 3 cupfuls bread-flour 

14 cupful scalded milk 2 tablespoonfuls lard or 
4 cupful tepid water butter 

1 tablespoonful sugar 1% teaspoonful salt 


Add shortening to milk and let cool till luke- 
warm. Dissolve yeast and sugar in the water, com- 
bine mixtures, beat in half of the flour, whipping 
till very smooth, then add the balance together with 
the salt. Knead thoroughly; roll one-fourth-inch 
thick, brush lightly with melted butter, shape with 
a two-inch biscuit-cutter, crease and fold over in 
pocket-shape. Set to rise in a warm place for about 
two hours, and bake fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven. This makes two dozen small rolls. 

Mrs. Abbey Woodfin, 128 Columbia Ave., Hampton, Va. 


Unkneaded Graham Bread 


1 cupful sugar 
Graham-flour or whole. 
wheat meal 
Butter 
At night make a batter of the water, the yeast- 
cake dissolved in one-fourth cupful of additional 
tepid water, the salt, and about three cupfuls of 
graham-flour. Cover closely and let rise till spongy. 
In the morning add the sugar and eneugh graham- 
flour to make a batter so stiff that it can be lifted 
with the hand. Butter pound-size coffee-cans thor- 
oughly and fill half full; let rise till about three- 
quarters full, and then bake an hour and a quarter 
in a slow oven. This makes three good loaves. 
Edith Lincoln Adams, 1733 T St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Rolled Flank Steak 


1 flank steak 1 tablespoonful melted but- 
Salt and pepper ter 
Minced parsley 1 sliced onion 
14 cupful bread-crums 1 cupful soup stock 
1 teaspoonful kitchen bouquet 

Remove the muscle at one end of the steak, and 
score steak across the grain. Dust it with salt, 
pepper, parsley, and bread-crums, pour over the but- 
ter, roll the steak, and tie in two or three places. 
Place it in a baking-pan or casserole, add the onion, 
stock, and kitchen bouquet, cover and bake an hour 
in a moderate oven. Remove the strings and serve 
with the sauce from the pan. 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


16 compressed yeast-cake 
I quart tepid water 
1 teaspoonful salt 
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Salmon Loaf—Tested Recipe on page 602. 


A Balanced Luncheon Menu 


Chives Soup 


indigestible fiber which pre- 


HILE the salmon Satmon uy’ 82% : 
loaf is the main dish potato Chips Perea Rolls Vents the meal from being so 
Asparagus Luncheon Salad 


in this luncheon 


menu, the other dishes grouped Coonan 


around it will furnish an ap- 

proximate available dietetic balance for six 
people. The soup is mainly an appetizer 
and digestive stimulant, but it also has 
some slight energy value. The salmon loaf 
contains all the food principles, but with 
protein (a tissue-building and energy food) 
and fat (an energy food) predominating. 
With the loaf is served a caper sauce, which 
is frankly a stimulant and may be dis- 
counted so far as actual food value is con- 
cetned. Its acid character, however, is 
decidedly useful in aiding the digestion of 
the fat in the salmon loaf. A sour sauce is 
always indicated where a fat fish or meat 
is served. 

Potato chips are essentially an energy 
food containing starch and fat, the latter 
due to the method of cooking. In actual 
weight, potato chips would hardly supply 
the necessary energy food to balance the 
menu. So an added supply is furnished in 
the tea-rolls and butter. In these are lib- 
eral amounts of starch (an energy food) 
and fat (an en- 
ergy food) from 
the butter Ingredients Water Protein 
served with rpoundsalmon 64.6 22. 


them, while, as 3 eggs 24.4 4.66 
4 ounces bread 8.88 2.27 


in all wheat { 
; 6 ounce butter 
foods, a certain “s eter 


proportion of 97.88 28.93 


protein (a tissue- 

building and energy food) is found as 
well. Again asparagus salad furnishes 
small supplies of each of the food princi- 
ples, but it is most useful for its bulk of 
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Strawberry Gelatin 


COMPOSITION OF SALMON LOAF 





concentrated with actual nour- 
uffs ishment as seriously to delay 
digestion. 
The strawberry gelatin is a light, easily 
digested dessert, well adapted to follow a 
meal rich in fat (an energy food) and pro- 
tein (a tissue-building and energy food). 
It furnishes, as do the coconut puffs, small 
amounts of energy food in the form of sugar. 

All the foods contribute to the small but 
necessary supply of mineral matter de- 
manded for perfect nutrition. 

Thus, it will be seen that this simple 
luncheon furnishes a well-balanced supply 
of all the food principles, although it is 
true that overeating of any one course at 
the expense of the others might affect this 
balance. This would not happen, however, 
with the average diner. 

The graphic illustration of the salmon loaf 
on the opposite page shows very clearly the 
proportions of the food principles present. 
It furnishes to each one of the six, 270 calo- 
ries out of the 1166 required in the average 
meal by a man at moderate muscular 
work. Women and growing children, up 
to fifteen years, 
need slightly 
Fat ,Carbo- Ash Calories less, but this is 


hydrates 
12.8 1.4 gso. amply con- 


4. .2 255- trolled by ap- 
-4 13-33-25 300.2 ite; 
at p i petite; hence 


S the larger sup- 

19.8 13.33 1.859 1623.8 ply demanded 

by the man is 

taken as the better average. Recipes for all 

the dishes, except the potato chips, will be 

found in the certified recipes of this or the 
April issue. 
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Bypaths in 


Preserving 


By Katherine Campion 


“ Wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbored by fruit of baszr quality.” 

O said sagacious William Shakespeare, 
but had that good dame and excellent 
housekeeper, Anne Hathaway, writ- 
ten the couplet she might have added 

that wholesome berries combined with 
those of baser quality sometimes make very 
tasty and novel sweetmeats and add va- 
riety to the inevitable canned, preserved, 
or jellied treasures stored away by every 
good housewife for the winter’s menus. 

My own experience has taught me that 
combinations of fruit often produce far 
more delicious and unusual results than the 
use of one variety alone. Some of my 
blendings have been considered a little 
daring, until they were tested; but I have 
failed to find a housewife who, after rather 
a skeptical “taste,” did not immediately 
demand the recipe. 

Like most housekeepers, I ‘put up” each 
season the usual assortment of jellies and 
jams, preserves and pickles, and very good 
do they taste in the cold weather when the 
supply of fresh fruit is limited. But way 
up on the topmost shelf of my preserve- 
closet is an assortment of out-of-the-ordi- 
nary goodies, reserved for special occasions 
and festive menus. 
There, neatly labeled 
and securely sealed, 
are the choicest prod- 
ucts of my culinary 
art. On this shelf is 
the oriental jelly, the 
cherry-cheese, the 
strawberries in jelly, 
the mélange, and the 
rest of the tea-table 
dainties which I have Water Protein 
evolved from the 
depths of my expe- 
rience, and found a 
boon when the larder 
was low or unex- 
pected guests sud- 
denly made their ap- 
pearance. 

Rhubarb conserve 
is the first of the good 
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things to find a place Graphic illustration showing proportions of food 
principles present in the salmon loaf on 
the balanced-luncheon menu 


on this shelf each 
spring. For this I use 





Fat Carbohydrates 


Average Fuel Value Required 
Per Meal Per Person 


1166 CALORIES 







Available Fuel Value in 
1 Portion of Salmon Loaf 


four pounds of the red or cherry rhubarb, 
which comes a little later in the season than 
the ordinary kind, but is well worth waiting 
for. The recipe is as follows: Wash the 
stalks well, but do not peel them, for the 
highly colored skin will give the conserve a 
rich, red tint that is very attractive. Cut 
in pieces and put in the preserving-kettle 
with just enough water to cover. Slice two 
lemons very fine, cut the slices in dice, add 
to the rhubarb, and cook until tender. Then 
add four and a half pounds of granulated 
sugar and a pound of pecan-meats, chopped 
rather coarsely. Cook carefully till very 
thick, then pour into glasses; when cool, 
cover with paraffin. 

Fig-and-rhubarb jam is another favor- 
ite. I use two pounds of rhubarb to two 
pounds of figs. Both are cut in small 
pieces and cooked together in a little water 
till soft. Then, as the figs are sweet, I 
add only two pounds of sugar and simmer 
till thick and smooth. This jam is espe- 
cially good for children, and will recom- 
mend itself to many mothers. 

Rhubarb jelly was new in my house- 
hold last season, but it is tremendously 
popular now. It is very delicate and es- 
pecially nice for a layer cake. The red 

rhubarb should be 


SALMON LOAF used for this also. 


Cook the stalks in a 
little water until ten- 
der. Add two tart 
apples to each four 
pounds of rhubarb, 
as the apples contain 
the pectin necessary 
to make good jelly. 
Strain through a 
Ash jelly-bag and measure 
a cup of sugar to one 
of fruit-juice. Return 
the liquid to the stove 
and boil for ten min- 
utes, then add the 
sugar and boil for half 
an hour, or longer if 
necessary. 
Rhubarb-and- 
strawberry preserve 
completes this quartet 
of rhubarb dainties. 
This is so good that 
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I find many prefer it to the strawberry 
preserve alone. 

Make a sirup of a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit, the proportions of the latter 
being one-third strawberries to two-thirds 
rhubarb. Boil till thick and clear, then 
add the rhubarb, diced, and the strawber- 
ries, which should be firm and large. Cook 
until the fruit is semi-transparent, then bot- 
tle and seal in the usual way. Try this 
preserve with cream cheese and wafers for 
a Sunday-night supper if you want some- 
thing unusually delicious. 

Pineapples come next on the cook’s cal- 
endar, but I do not advise the wholesale 
canning or preserving of this fruit. It is 
possible to purchase it fresh throughout 
nearly the whole winter, so I content my- 
self with a few rare pineapple sweetmeats. 

Pineapple-and-strawberry preserve is 
one of these. It is made with equal meas- 
ures of diced pineapple and strawberries, 
hulled, washed, and drained. Cook these 
together in a rich sirup till clear and ten- 
der. The pineapple will require a some- 
what longer boiling than the strawberries, 
and should be put first into the hot sirup. 
As soon as it becomes somewhat translu- 
cent, add the berries and continue cooking. 
Endeavor to keep the fruits as whole as 
possible, as the appearance of the preserve 
is much improved when this is accomplished. 

Pineapple marmalade is very rich, but 
a few glasses are generally added to my 
store. Into the preserving-kettle put three 
coarsely grated pineapples with the pulp 
and grated rind of one orange and one lem- 
on, rejecting the seeds. Boil for a few mo- 
ments until all are thoroughly incorporated, 
then add an equal amount of granulated 
sugar and boil till a jelly is formed when a 
little of the marmalade is cooled. 

Currant-and-pineapple marmalade is 
very good. Cook the currants and press 
through a coarse sieve to remove the seeds, 
then turn into a porcelain kettle, and add 
chopped pineapple and sugar. I use one 
pint of currants to each pineapple and a 
pound of sugar to a pound of the mixed 
fruits. Cook slowly till a rich conserve is 
formed, and pour into small jam-pots. 

Strawberries in currant jelly are both 
good to eat and to look upon, and are very 
easy to make as well. ‘When preparing 
your fruit lay aside the largest and most 
solid berries. Put the smaller berries over 
the fire, crushing them well with a potato- 
masher and adding to each pint of berries 


a half-pint of red currants. When cooked, 
strain through a jelly-bag and measure the 
juice. Return to the fire and cook for ten 
minutes, then add the sugar, a pint to every 
pint of the measured juice. In ten min- 
utes add the selected strawberries, and draw 
to a cool portion of the range in order that 
they may not be injured by rapid boiling. 
When clear and a deep red, dip the berries 
carefully into tumblers. Then boil the 
juice for a few moments longer and pour 
over the berries. When turned from the 
glasses, the strawberries should be embedded 
in a mold of clear, red, delicious jelly, which, 
served with whipped cream or ice-cream, 
will afford a dessert fit for the gods. 

Cherry-and-currant marmalade is an- 
other combined fruit sweet that is very 
good. To three pounds of stoned cherries 
(the ordinary red cherry will answer this 
purpose), add the juice and strained pulp 
of one pound of ripe currants. Cook in a 
preserving-kettle until the cherries may 
be mashed to a fine pulp, then add three 
pounds of sugar and boil till the marmalade 
thickens like jelly.. Seal in small pots. 

Raspberry-and-currant jam is an Eng- 
lish sweet and much better than jam made 
from raspberries alone. Use one quart 
of currants to three of raspberries. Cook 
the currants and strain through a sieve to 
exclude all seeds. Cleanse the raspberries 
and add to the currant-juice. Boil for 
fifteen minutes. Add a pint of sugar to a 
pint and a half of fruit and juice, and boil 
till thick and smooth. Raspberry-and- 
currant jelly is made in the same way, ex- 
cept that both fruits are cooked and strained 
through a jelly-bag, then the procedure is 
the same as in ordinary jelly-making. 

Cherry cheese is a novelty and very 
tasty. It is also quite simple to prepare. 
Stone the ordinary red cherries and chop 
them very fine, reserving all the juice. For 
each pound of fruit add half a pound of 
sugar; simmer until a smooth mass is 
formed, stirring all the time to prevent 
burning. It is a good plan, when making 
this or any other sweet which requires long 
cooking, to place the pan in a moderate 
oven where it may remain for several hours, 
simmering slowly, with no danger of scorch- 
ing. Try the “cheese” by placing a small 
quantity in the refrigerator. When cool it 
should be quite firm. This conserve is de- 
licious served in slices with whipped cream 
and white cake. Gooseberry cheese is 
made in the same way. 




















Potato Rolls 
1 eupful hot mashed pe- i teaspoonful salt 
tato 1 cuptul scalded miik 
4 cupfal butter 2 egg yolks 
ig eupful sugar ¥ yeast cake 
Bread-four 


it Mix the’ butter, sugar, and salt with the potato 
_ and add the milk. Cool till tepid, then add the exg 
yolks well beaten, the yeast cake dissolved in a 
fourth-cupful of warm water and three-fourths 
cupful of flour, Let stand till light, about three 
uarters of an hour. Beat in flour enough to knead 
(from three to four cups), and after kneading thor- 
oughly, set aside to rise until double in bulk. Shape 
into finger- rolls. or Parker House shape. let nse 
auain, and bake in a moderate oven. This makes 

from two and ¢ half to three dozen small roils. 

Mrs. F. Av Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 


kL. . - cael ese 


Are you saving the Tested and Approved 
Recipes? Above is the way each one should ap- 
pear when pasted onacard. Below is one form 
of cabinet for filing the cards in. By following 
the system here suggested, and keeping all 
the recipes, at the end of a year a cook- 
book will have been collected, which, 
for completeness, originality, and con- 
venience, will be without an equal. 
It's an exceptional opportunity; are 

you going to take advantage of it? 


Peach conserve by 
my recipe is quite 
different from any 
other that I have 
ever tasted. To four 
pounds of ripe 
peaches, pared and 
cut into small pieces, 
add one grated pineapple, 
one grated orange, and one lemon, also 
grated, half a pound of blanched almonds 
chopped fine, and half a pound of seedless 
raisins. The fruits are cooked without 
sugar till soft and pulpy, then meas- 
ured, and a pound of sugar is added for 
every pint of pulp. I crush a few of the 
peach kernels with the almonds before add- 
ing them to the conserve. The whole 
is cooked till rich and thick and stirred 
often to prevent burning. Frequently 
I have simmered this appetizing dainty for 
four hours, for it must be thoroughly blend- 
ed to be absolutely perfect. 

A mélange of fruits is very delicate and 
fragrant. I always make a few glasses of 
this sweet for my winter supply of deli- 
cacies. Twenty-four ripe peaches, fifteen 
blue plums, two pounds of white grapes, 
and ten well-flavored pears will make 
twelve glassfuls. Pare the peaches, plums, 
and pears, and cut them in quarters. Cut 
the grapes in halves and remove the seeds. 
Then cook all together with an equal 


(Bypaths in Preserving continued on page 604) 
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amount of sugar till a thick 
sirup is formed. As the fruits 
in the mélange should remain 
whole, the sugar is added at 
the beginning of the cooking. 
Quince-balls make a de- 
lightfully attractive 
preserve to 
serve with ice- 
cream. I make 
them by cut- 
ting the balls 
from pared 
quinces with 
a small vege- 
table-cutter. 
Then I make a 
rich sirup and 
cook them in it 
until they are red 
and clear. 
Quince-and- 
apple jam is 
made from the 
portions of the 
quinces left after 
making quince 
balls. Use as many 
pounds of tart 
apples as there are 
pounds of quinces, 
and cut them into 
quarters. I cook the 
apples and quince-slices 
together until a soft mass can be 
formed when mashed. Then I measure, and 
add a half-pound of sugar to a pint of fruit, 
and cook for an hour over a very slow fire. 
Oriental jelly is as puzzling as it is de- 
licious. It is made by placing two rose- 
geranium leaves and two lemon-verbena 
sprigs in two quarts of crab-apple juice 
when boiling. When the juice has boiled 
for ten or fifteen minutes, add the sugar, 
using the ordinary quantities, and finish 
boiling. Take out the leaves before pour- 
ing into the glasses. The lemon-verbena 
flavor supplies an entirely new element in 
the delicacy of the jelly, which is especially 
nice for afternoon tea. 
Quince-and-cranberry jelly is also un- 
usual, and I would advise all who are fond 
of novelty to try it. Wash, pare, and cut 
into pieces enough quinces to make two 
quarts. Cover with cold water and cook 
until very soft. At the same time stew 
three pints of cranberries. Then strain 
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Salmon Loaf 


I pound canned salmon 1 teaspoonful salt 
3 eggs ¥% teaspoonful pepper 
4% cupful soft bread-crums 1 tablespoonful minced 
1 tablespoonful melted but- parsley 

ter 


Drain and chop the salmon; add the egg-yolks, 
well beaten, the crums, butter, seasoning, and the 
egg-whites, whipped stiff. Bake in a buttered tin 
for thirty minutes. 

Mrs. Molly Weeks, 83 Manhattan Ave., Rochelle Park, New 

Rochelle, N. Y. 


Hamburg Luncheon Dish 


1% pounds Hamburg steak 8 small round potatoes 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 2 tablespoonfuls butter or 

\{ teaspoonful pepper six small strips of bacon 
I can condensed vegetable soup 


Mix the seasonings with the meat and pat into a 
thin loaf; sprinkle the bottom of the roasting-pan 
with flour, place the meat in the pan, and dredge 
with a little flour and salt. Dispose the butter or 
bacon over the meat and place the potatoes around 
it, after paring and boiling for ten minutes. Dust 
them with flour and place a bit of butter on each. 
Roast for thirty minutes in a moderate oven. In 
the meantime warm the soup, and when the meat is 
done, place it on a platter, pour the heated soup 
around it, and garnish with the potatoes. Boiled 
rice can be substituted for the latter and served in a 
ring round the meat. Sage or onion-juice can be 
added to season the meat further if desired. 

M. E. Ames, 148 Walnut St., Brookline, Mass. 


Pot Roast of Veal 

4 pounds rump of veal 3 diced carrots 
2 oz. suet 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
I pint stewed tomatoes ¥% teaspoonful pepper 

Try out the beef drippings in an iron kettle and 
remove the cracklings. Put in the meat and brown 
it slowly, taking care not to use too much heat, as 
that will make it stick and burn. When properly 
colored, remove from the pot, season, and add bal- 
ance of ingredients to drippings. Pour in a pint of 
boiling water or stock, replace the meat,.and put in 
the bones. Cover tightly and cook slowly from three 
to four hours. When meat is tender remove and let 
it cool slightly, so that it will not fall apart when 
cut. Thicken the gravy with a tablespoonful of 
flour or corn-starch dissolved in cold water, and allow 
it to boil for five minutes, then strain and season it 
with a half-teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. A 
small shoulder of veal, boned and rolled, can be used 
in this way. 

Mrs. George Pfaehler, Sr., 488 Second Ave., N. Y. City. 


Butterscotch Pie 


1 cupful butter T cupful milk 
2 cupfuls dark-brown sugar Few grains salt 
4 eg: % teaspoonful lemon-ex- 


4 Seiterqocutels flour tract 
% cupful granulated sugar Flaky pastry 

Melt sugar, add butter and flour blended together, 
and then the milk. Cook three minutes; remove 
from heat, add egg-yolks, slightly beaten, and the 
salt; strain if necessary and cool. Fill individual 
shells of flaky pastry, baked over inverted tins. 
Cover with a meringue made from the egg-whites 
and the granulated sugar. Beat the whites till stiff, 
gradually add two-thirds of the sugar, and continue 
beating till the mixture will hold its shape. Fold 
in the balance of the sugar and flavor with lemon- 
extract. Brown in a slow oven. A teaspoonful of 
acid jelly may be spread over the pies before the 
meringue is added. 

Jessie A. Boys, Webster City, Iowa. 


Sage Rarebit 
% pound full-cream sage 14 teaspoonful salt 
cheese 4% teaspoonful paprika 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 2 egg-yolks : 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 114 cupfuls rich milk 


Cut the cheese fine and put together with the 
flour in a double-boiler top. Slightly beat the egg- 
yolks and add them with the other ingredients to 
the cheese. Cook over hot water till smooth, stir- 
ring often. Serveon heated crackers or buttered toast. 
When cold this makes a delicious sandwich filling. 

Mrs. F. G. Bailey, 2 Corning. Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Boiled Salad Dressing 


4tablespoonfuls melted ¥% cupful mild vinegar 
butter 1 teaspoonful salt 

1 tablespoonful flour 1 teaspoonful mustard 

1 tablespoonful sugar Dash cayenne pepper 

I cupful milk 2 eggs 


Stir butter and flour together; add milk and let 
cook in a double boiler till thick. Beat egg-yolks 
slightly, stir in salt and pepper, sugar and mustard; 
add vinegar, then stir into the boiling mixture and 
cook till thick like cream. Remove from heat and 
pour onto the egg-whites, beaten stiff, stirring con- 
stantly. Melissa Donovan, Mechanicsville, Conn. 


Asparagus Luncheon Salad 


2 cupfuls cooked asparagus, 2 hard-cooked eggs 
Lettuce-leaves or cress 


ice 
2 cupfuls shredded lettuce Scant teaspoonful vinegar 
1 tablespoonful olive-oil Boiled salad dressing 


Mix together the asparagus and shredded lettuce 
with the olive-oil and the vinegar. Add boiled dress- 
ing to moisten thoroughly, chill, arrange in nests 
of salad green, and garnish with the hard-cooked 
eggs and additional dressing. 

Mary Lewis, 825 W. 180th St., N. Y. City. 


Fresh Pineapple Salad 
Honey salad dressing 
Lettuce hearts 
Pare the pineapple and remove the eyes; chip 
into thin small slices, dress with honey dressing and 
let stand thirty minutes. Serve on lettuce hearts. 


I small pineapple 


Honey Salad Dressing 


Beat together three tablespoonfuls of olive-oil, 
two tablespoonfuls of honey, a tablespoonful of 
lemon-juice, and a few grains of salt. Use at once. 

Mary Lewis, 825 W. 180th St., N. Y. City. 


A Simple Ginger Pudding 


14 cupful molasses 1% cupfuls bread-flour _ 
1% tablespoonfuls melted 1 tablespoonful orange-juice 
butter 14 teaspoonful salt 


14 cupful sour milk 4 teaspoonful ginger 
I teaspoonful soda Grated rind 44 orange 


Dissolve the soda in the sour milk, then add to 
other ingredients. Beat all thoroughly, pour into 
a well-buttered mold, and steam about fifty minutes. 
Serve with orange sauce. 

Mrs. H. L. Smith, Cortland, N. Y. 


Fresh Strawberry Bavarian Cream 

2 tablespoonfuls granulated 14 cupful sugar 

gelatin I pint heavy cream E 
14 cupful water 1% box stemmed strawberries 

Soak gelatin ten minutes in water to cover; put 
sugar in saucepan with the half-cupful of water, add 
berries, and heat to boiling-point, but do not mash; 
turn in the gelatin and when consistent like an egg- 
white add the cream, whipped stiff, folding it in 
carefully. Let stand to become stiff and serve 
with additional strawberries, stewed. 

Mrs. J. H. Ross, 825 W. 180th St., N. Y. City. 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Orange Sauce 
1 cupful sugar 1% cupfuls boiling water 
1 tablespoonfu! flour << a 
1 tablespoonful butter Grated rind 4% orange 


Mix sugar and flour thoroughly, pour over the 
water and boil for five minutes. Add the butter, 
pour onto the egg, well beaten, and return to the 
heat for a moment, but do not boil. 

Mrs. H. L. Smith, Cortland, N. Y. 


Strawberries with Plain Charlotte 


¥% tablespoonful powdered 4 cupful powdered sugar 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


gelatin _ z 
¥% cupful milk I pint stemmed strawber- 
I pint heavy cream ries 


Soak the gelatin in the milk for ten minutes, then 
stir over hot water until it melts. Cool, and add it 
to the cream, which should be beaten to a stiff froth, 
and into which has been folded the powdered sugar 
and vanilla. The bowl containing this mixture 
should be set in a second receptacle containing 
cracked ice or ice-water. Stir the mixture continu- 
ally until it begins to stiffen. Heap the strawberries 
in a fruit-dish, dust with sugar, and put over the 
charlotte in tablespoonfuls, or use a pastry bag. 
Garnish with berries. Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Strawberry Gelatin 

2 tablespoonfuls gelatin 3 cupfuls stewed, fresh, or 
2% cupful water canned strawberries and 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon- juice 

juice 

Heat berry-juice; add gelatin, which has been 
soaked for twenty minutes in the water, and stir 
until dissolved. Remove from heat, add lemon- 
juice and the berries, and pour into individual molds 
to set. Serve with whipped cream. If fresh berries 
are used, they should be made quite sweet when 
stewed; if canned berries are used, additional sugar 
may be added if necessary. 
Mrs. H. E. Squire, 74 W. Lincoln Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Coconut Puffs 
3 egg-whites 1 cupful granulated sugar 
2% teaspoonfuls corn-starch 2cupfuls shredded coconut 
1 téaspoonful vanilla 
Beat egg-whites stiff and beat in the corn- 
starch mixed with the sugar. Cook in a double 
boiler, stirring all the time, until thick around the 
edges, remove from heat, add coconut and vanilla, 
drop on buttered tins, and bake fifteen minutes in 
a slow oven. Mrs. A. Tait Hope, Dayville, Conn. 


Frozen Bananas 


5 large bananas 1 cupful water 


Juice 4 oranges 1% cupfuls sugar 

Juice 1 lemon I pint heavy cream 

_ Put bananas through a potato-ricer and add fruit- 
“juices. In the meantime boil the sugar and water 

together until clear; cool and add to the fruit. 

Freeze to a mush in three parts of ice to one of salt, 

then add the cream, whipped, and finish freezing. 

Let stand an hour to ripen before serving. 

Jessie A. Boys, Webster City, Iowa. 


Butterscotch Sauce 


1 cupful granulated sugar \% tablespoonful butter 
2 tablespoonfuls cane-sugar 4 cupful hot water 
_Sirup ¥4 teaspoonful lemon-ex- 
¥% cupful cold water tract 
Boil the sugar, sirup, and cold water together un- 
til it is very hard when tried in cold water. Remove 
from heat, beat in balance of ingredients, color light 
yellow, and serve hot on ice-cream. 
Minnie S. Turner, 153 Lowell St., Somerville, Mass. 
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Soft Caramel Custard 

1 tablespoonful corn-starch 

Shredded, browned al- 
monds 

1 cupful granulated sugar 


I quart milk 
Few grains salt 
1 cupful whipped cream 
l4 teaspoonful vanilla 
6 egg-yolks 

Scald the milk in a double boiler, reserving one 
cup. Dissolve the corn-starch in a little of this, and 
turn into the hot milk. Cook for ten minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally, in the meantime stir one half of 
the sugar in a small frying-pan till melted. Add 
this to the hot milk and stir until dissolved. Beat 
egg-yolks slightly, and add remaining sugar and 
milk. Pour into the hot mixture and stir constantly 
until it is thick enough to coat a spoon, then remove 
from heat, cool, add salt, and flavor. Serve very 
cold in sherbet glasses, topping each serving with 
sweetened whipped cream, sprinkled with shredded 
almonds, browned in the oven. 

Mrs. F. G. Bailey, 2 Corning Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Cocoa Apple-Sauce Cake 


1 tablespoonful cocoa 

¥% cupful sour cream 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

Icupful hot, sour-apple- ¥% teaspoonful cloves 
sauce 2 cupfuls bread-flour 

1 cupful raisins 


1 cupful sugar 


14 teaspoonfuls soda 


Mix together cocoa, spices, flour, and raisins. Ina 
separate bowl put the sugar, cream, and hot apple- 
sauce into which the soda has been stirred. Beat 
in the flour mixture and bake in a well-lined loaf- or 
tube-tin for forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 


’ Frost with sour-cream icing. 


Rose Fisher, Warsaw, N. Y. 


Sour Cream Icing 
34 cupful sour cream 2 cupfuls granulated sugar 
4 teaspoonful orange- or vanilla-extract 

Combine sugar and cream and boil gently without 
stirring until it threads. Cool until tepid, add fla~ 
voring, and beat until creamy, when it can be spread 
quickly over the cake. This makes a cream-colored 
frosting. Rose Fisher, Warsaw, N. Y. 


Strawberry Dumplings 

I cupful sugar 1 cupful bread-flour 
1 tablespoonful butter 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
2% cupfuls fresh straw- der 

berries 14 teaspoonful salt 
2 cupfuls boiling water 34 cupful rich milk 

Put together the sugar, butter, strawberries, and 
hot water, and let simmer for a few minutes. In 
the meantime mix together the flour, baking-powder, 
salt, and milk. Drop batter in eight portions onto 
the boiling sirup, cover tightly, and boil for twenty 
minutes without removing the lid. Serve hot with 
the sauce. Raspberry dumplings may be made in 
the same way. 

Mrs. Agnes Touel, 2420 5th St. W., Calgary, Canada. 


Strawberry Snowdrifts 

Bake any good sponge-cake mixture in thin 
sheets. When cold cut with a sharp knife in narrow 
strips about four inches long. Pile these, log-cabin 
fashion and about four inches high, on as many pretty 
small plates as there are guests. Heap the centers 
with whipped cream, slightly sweetened and flavored, 
and dispose sugared strawberries about the base. 
The cream may be garnished with a few crystallized 
rose-petals; or no fruit need be used, and instead, 
candied violets may be sprinkled over the cream. 
This recipe may also be used with peaches. 

Mrs. F. G. Bailey, 2 Corning Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 601) 
the two fruits through a jelly-bag, mix, 
and allow a pint of sugar to one of juice. 
Boil the juice for fifteen minutes, add the 
sugar, heated, and continue boiling until 
the liquid will jelly. 

Among the semi-wild fruits I often find 
possibilities which are delightful. Bar- 
berries, for instance, make excellent jelly 
when combined with apples. Wild cher- 
ries also combine well with apples. 

Barberry-and-apple jelly is made by 
using an equal quantity of each fruit. 
Wash and cut the apples in pieces, add the 
berries, and boil till tender. Strain and 
boil fifteen minutes, add a pound of sugar 
for every pint of juice, and finish as in other 
jellies. Wild-cherry-and-apple jelly is 
made in the same way. So, also, is elder- 
berry-and-grape jelly, though this will 
never become quite as firm as the other 
jellies made from wild fruits. 

I have left the more ornamental pre- 
serves of the season’s making until the last, 
as they are made when all the other fruits 
are out of the way, and the housekeeper has 
the time to devote to them. The first is 
the citron preserve, the pride of our grand- 
mothers and the delight of our childhood. 
When I see the smooth, crisp slices of the 
citron pared and ready for cooking, I can 
not resist cutting a few of them into dainty, 
decorative shapes such as our grandmothers 
used to serve. I use the tiny cutters sold 
for cooky-making and for cutting vegetables, 
and find them very satisfactory. The citron 
must be sliced rather thin for this pur- 
pose; then the cutters ,; 
will go through : 
it clearly \@ij/ 
and cleanly. 
The star, 
heart, cres- 
cent, ring, cube 
and other sim- eo 
ple designs are the . 
prettiest shapes to use. <a 

Citron preserve is made in this 
way: Cut the melon in halves, peel, and 
remove the seeds. Then 
slice across and cut in the 
desired shapes. Sim- 
met in enough water 
to cover, adding a 
quarter-teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus. 
Boil till ten- 
der; drain, rinse 




















Strawberries with Plain Charlotte 
Tested Recipe on page 603 


with cold water, and set aside to cool. 
Then stand the citron in a weak solution 
of alum-water for an hour or two. In the 
meantime, make a sirup of two pounds of 
sugar to one pint of water. In this boil 
two ounces of green ginger-root, scraped 
and sliced fine, and two lemons, also sliced 
and cut in small pieces. Clear the sirup 
with the white of one egg beaten in a few 
spoonfuls of water, skim well, and add the 
citron. Cook very slowly till the pieces are 
transparent. Lift from the sirup and 
place in glasses, then boil the sirup for a 
few minutes longer and pour over them. 
Seal as usual. 

Preserved kumquats may be made in 
the winter months when they are both 
plentiful and cheap. These delicious pre- 
serves add a novel note to a formal lunch- 
eon or supper. The kumquats may be 
purchased frequently for fifteen cents a 
quart, and two quarts will make all of this 
sweet that one desires, for it is very rich. 
Wash the fruit and place in a preserving- 
kettle with enough cold water to cover. 
Simmer very slowly till tender. Be ex- 
tremely careful not to boil, or the fruit will 
burst open. It is well to pour off the water 
after the cooking has continued for half 
an hour, replacing it with fresh. The 
kumquats should be tender enough to 
pierce with a straw before the cooking is 
considered complete. Drain very care- 
fully, for the tiny oranges will not bear 
rough handling. Make a heavy sirup 
of two pounds of sugar to a pint of 
water. When it has boiled for 
a few moments, and is 
thick and clear, 
drop the kum- 

quats carefully 

into it, using 
a teaspoon 
to facilitate the 
work. Simmer in 
the sirup for half an 
hour. The fruit should be 
clear and transparent when fin- 
ished. Fill carefully into glasses, and 
then pour in the sirup. 
The important point in 
making this preserve is 
to prevent the kum- 
quats from breaking, 
and this is accom- 
plished only by 
exercising the 
greatest of care. 
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Every article described in 
these pages has been 
tested by experts in The 
Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. One and all they 
will do what the manufac- 
turers say they willdo. Only 
in the matter of time are the 
tests lacking in completeness; 
it is manifestly impossible to 
subject an appliance of any kind 


to the wear and tear of daily use = _ 
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through weeks and months. The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities A 
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American Twin Ice-Cream Freezer 


Two flavors of ice-cream, or ice-cream and a fruit 
sherbet, can be made in this freezer at the same 
time. The freezer-can is turned by an upright lever- 
handle which is easily worked. One cupful of salt 
to three cupfuls of fine ice is the standard propor- 
tion for obtaining a smooth velvety texture. When 
well mixed and packed cold, four minutes was found 
sufficient for freezing. If the ice and salt are not 
mixed before placing around the freezer-can, it will 
require longer to freeze. The freezer has a wooden 
tub, a strong, heavily tinned cream-can, and fittings 
galvanized to prevent rust. It is made in 
sizes from two to six quarts by North 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prices, $2.40 to $4.30. 


Westinghouse Electric 
Milk Warmer 


This device is especially 
intended for rapid and safe 
heating of the baby’s food 
for the night feedings, but 
may be used for heating [| 7 





can be used on a single an infant 


lamp-fixture without sacri- 

ficing the lamp. The heating element consists 
of a metal cylinder just large enough for the 
milk-bottle to fit inside. The bottle and coil are 
placed in the water-cup containing cold water 
to bring it to within an inch of the bottle-top, and 
the current is turned on. A quart of water was 
heated to boiling in twelve minutes, at a cost of 
one cent for current at the ten-cent rate. Made 
by Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburg, Pa. Price, $6.00. 


Boss Triangle Polish Mop 


This is an oil-mop and may be used on all oiled, 
varnished, shellacked, or painted floors. The mop- 
head is removable for cleaning, and is well made. 
The special feature of this mop is the flexible hinge, 
which enables one to drop the handle so that the mop 
easily goes under a piece of furniture only two and 
one-half inches from the floor. All metal parts are 
buffed to protect the woodwork, and the oil used on 
the mop is agreeable in odor and effective in remov- 
ing dust. Made by the Duncan Bros. Mop Co., 
2612-14 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price, $1.50. 
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Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


of its continuing to give 
good service are con- 
sidered, but we can not 
predict its length of use- 
fulness. Inany case where 
an article approved by the 
Institute has, under fair 
usage, broken down un- 
reasonably soon, it should be 
reported to the Institute. It 
is the aim of both the Institute 
and of the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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Ideal Heat Minute Water-Heater 


The Ideal Heat Water-Heater is small and there- 
fore especially adapted for the summer vacationer’s 
trunk. It is efficient; a quart of water was brought 
to boiling-point in ten minutes at a cost of one cent 
for current at the ten-cent rate. It is very compact 
and can be used in any receptacle. Turn on the cur- 
rent only after the heating element is immersed in 
liquid. Made by Loetscher-Ryan Mfg. Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. Price, $2.50. 


Triple Trick Roaster 


The Triple Trick Roaster is intended for 
roasting and broiling small quan- 
tities of meats, etc., but not for 
baking. It is a small one-burner 
“oven” for use on top of 
the stove, and its results in 
cooking meats are satisfac- 
tory. The roaster is made 
of sheet-steel or aluminum. 
It has an adjustable rack 
arranged for three distances 
from the gas-flame. It will 
roast potatoes, apples, etc., 


not attempt to use it for 
baking biscuits, cake, etc. 
Made by the Hugro Mfg. Co., 327 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Price, $2.50. 


Dumore Sewing-Machine Motor 


Dumore Sewing-Machine Motor 
for attachment to any stand- 
. sewing-machine. It can be 

\ direct or alternating cur- 








ard type of 
used on either 
rent. It is placed 
on top of the ma- 
chine with its 
bracket, which is 
rubber-lined to 
prevent mar- 
ring. The pit- 
man-rod is 
then detached 
from the mi 
ance-wheel * a 
This wire-basket device is a valuable 
and the motor kitchen-utensil, for it enables any house- 
is ready # All keeper to get the best results from deep-fat 
the machinery frying. a cookery-method which, whea 
operates just prop-rly done, is healthful 
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as usual, 
except the 
treadles, 
with which 
the varying 
speeds of 
the motor 
are con- 
trolled. It 
will wind 
the bobbin 
as well as 






Above, a polish mop 
with flexible hinge for 
cleaning under low fur- 


niture. Below, a con- do the 
venient appliance com- stitching 
bining mop, wringer. andt he 
ecrub-brush, and : 

cost of op- 


scraper Pi . 
eration 1s 


less than one-half cent an hour at a ten-cent rate. 
The motor must be removed from a drop-head 
machine in order to close the latter, but it is very 
small and weighs but six pounds. Made by the 
Wisconsin Electric Co., Racine, Wis. Price, $13.50. 


New Standard Cherry-Stoner 


Both a large and a small cherry-stoner 
are made by the New Standard Hard- 
ware Werks, Mount Joy, Pa. The 
smaller appliance, No. 20, pits the 
cherries one at a time, and as 
rapidly as they can be fed 
into the machine. It does 
not injure the appearance 
or shape of the fruit, is easy 
of operation, and may be 
used on canned as well as 
fresh fruit. The larger ma- 
chine, No. 75, is intended 
for stoning fruit in quantity 
for cooking purposes; it is 
rapid in operation and can 
be adjusted to different sizes 
of cherries. The fruit is 
more or less cut in this ma- 
chine, however. Both 
stoners are heavily tinned. Prices on application 
to the manufacturers. 


Safety Teakettle 


The Safety Teakettle was designed to prevent 
burning by escaping steam while filling the kettle. 
The opening is placed at one side, the cover is con- 
trolled by a lever, and the handle itself is rigid. The 
opening thus easily goes under the faucet, while the 
hand supporting the kettle is out of range of any 
steam. The kettle is well made, of nickeled copper, 
is convenient to handle, generous in capacity, and 
may be readily cleaned. Made by Weber Mfg. Co., 
1007 Warner Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price, $2.60. 


Freeborn Perfect Cooker 


This wire-basket is adaptable for many purposes. 
On the bottom is a light movable frame of steel 
strips, for use when frying doughnuts. In prac- 
tise it is very successful, for the doughnuts are 
kept in place over the strips of steel and held beneath 
the fat, so that they are cooked evenly, quickly, and 
without the rough crack so often seen on the top 
surface. On the whole it is a device that will help any 
housekeeper to get the best results from deep-fat fry- 
ing. And, by the way, when properly done this 
method of cookery is a healthful one. Use a fat that 
will not “ smoke”’ until at a very high temperature. 











Large cherry-stoner for stoning quantities of fruit for 
canning. It can be adjusted to different sizes of 
cherries and is rapid in operation 


The vegetable fats are better for this purpose than 
the animal fats. Heat the fat very hot so that it 
will brown a piece of bread in forty counts (for 
doughnuts). Cook in the frame two or three 
minutes and, after shaking over the kettle, drain on 
soft paper, when they should be as free from fat as if 
baked. Madebythe Freeborn Specialty Co., 244 Plym- 
outh Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Price, 50 cents postpaid. 


Four-in-One Self-Wringing Mop 

This four-in-one mop is light but strong. It is 
mop, scrub-brush, scraper, and wringer combined, 
and consequently is an excellent tool for the woman 
who cares for her own home. The wringing-attach- 
ment operates by turning a little handle. The mop- 
cloth and scrub-brush are removable for cleaning, 
and the brush is set at the proper angle. The brush- 
bristles are somewhat soft, and the brush may need 
renewing often unless carefully dried each time. It 
is made by the Clark and Dupre Mfg. Co., se Foster 
St., Worcester, Mass. Price, $1.50. 


Copeman Automatic Electric Range 


While using electric current for 
fuel this range is built on efficient 
cabinet-range lines. It is high 
enough for comfortable working 
conditions. The heating elements 
are efficient; the oven heats in 
good average time. A tem- 
perature, of 550° F. is ob- 
tained in forty-three min- 
utes after current is turned 
on. Seventeen minutes of 
current will give 300° F., 
a temperature sufficient for 
average baking; and thirty 
minutes will give 480° F. 
or the roasting temperature. 
These temperatures can be 
maintained with current 
turned on “low,”’ and the 
oven is so well insulated 
as to have real fireless 
features, retaining heat without current for from 
one to two hours, depending on the original 
temperature. A clock-attachment that auto- 
matically shuts off current at any temperature 
for which it is set is provided, if desired, and 
is useful for the lower oven-temperatures. It can 
not be used for the roasting-oven because the 
needle goes off scale 
at this tempera- 
ture. The large top 
“burner” on this 
range is designed to 
heat three different 
diameters of the 
heating - element 
with the three 
degrees of heat, 
high, medium, 
and low. This 
range is adapt- 
able, with econo- 
my, to all cur- 
rent-rates of ten 


cents and under. . , 
Made by Cope- No painful steam-burns can occur if 


E] eri this teakettle is used. The opening at 
= bs ECUTIC one side. the rigid handle, and the lever 
Stove Co., Flint, for raising the lid, make such accidents 
Mich. Price, $90. iumenetble 
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How to Keep Lye 


#Every housewife knows how useless a can of lye 
becomes soon after it is opened. The powder ab- 
sorbs moisture from the air and cakes into a mass. 
After opening a can and using what I need for the 
first time, I pour the remainder of the contents into 
a glass fruit-jar and clamp down the cover, taking 
care not to leave any of the powder on the mouth 
of the jar. The lye is thus kept dry and convenient 
for use at any time. E. E. L., Cal. 


Handy Can-Opener 


#An implement called an oyster-opener, costing 
ten cents, is invaluable in my kitchen for prying 
open friction cans, etc. My maid formerly used 
knives for this purpose, and many were the points 
that were snapped off. Mrs. H. G. P., Pa. 


To Identify Napkins 


# Many housewives find it impossible to have clean 
napkins every meal for guests, and yet it is not easy 
to prevent the used ones from becoming mixed up. 
I have “discovered” a way out of the dilemma. I 
take strips of linen six inches long and an inch and 
a half wide, scallop the edges with embroidery- 
cotton, make a tiny loop in one end, sew a button 
on the other, and then embroider a number on each 
strip. The guests may then button these “rings” 
on their napkins, and it is a simple matter for the 
one who “sets” the table to give each guest the 
proper napkin. Mrs. K. S., Ontario, Can. 


Paper-Beads 


#Really beautiful paper-beads may be made as 
follows: The requisites are a couple of hatpins, 
a bottle of mucilage, colored pictures, magazine 
covers, or fashion plates, cut into ten-inch strips, 
one inch wide at one end and tapering to a point 
at the other, and a table with a newspaper covering 
it. Lay a strip of paper, colored side down, on the 
newspaper, and roll the broad end once or twice 
around the hatpin. Then brush the strip with the 
mucilage, and roll it all tightly around the pin. 
Next apply a coat of mucilage to the outside of the 
rolled-up strip, and then put it onto the other hat- 
pin to dry. Beads made thus, and alternated with 
other kinds and colors, make a very pretty string, 
and help to enliven many a rainy day. 
Mrs. H.C. W., N.Y. 


To Help Mother 


#Last Mothers’ Day my eight-years-old daughter 
expressed a desire to do something out of the ordi- 
ary forme. She was delighted with my suggestion 
that she prepare the dinner for our family of four 


Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save 
yourself time or money or worry, or to add to the beauty 
or utility of anything about your house? We'll pay at 
least one dollar for every available Discovery. Address, 
Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 

West 40th Street, New York City 


the next Mothers’ Day. We arranged a simple menu, 
and she is very interestedly learning to make the 
different dishes in preparation for her début as a 
cook. Mrs. M. E. W., Wash. 


For a Wedding Present 


#Among a bride’s gifts was one she found espe- 
cially useful. A friend, who had found the govern- 
ment bulletins very helpful, sent for all those of 
special interest to home-makers and bound them 
neatly in a decorated cover bearing the title, “Sug- 
gestions from Uncle Sam.” All who saw the gift 
thought it was a very clever idea. 
Miss M. E. H., Ia. 


Protecting Pictures 


It is unnecessary during the summer and fall to 
have even the handsomest gilt-frames protected 
by netting if the following preventative of fly- 
specks is used. Grate a fresh raw onion and with 
a soft, clean brush apply the juice, full strength, 
to the frames to be protected. This not only re- 
moves all former fly-specks, but also prevents flies 
from alighting upon either the frame or picture thus 
treated. Miss J. L. M., N. J. 


A Handy Water-Filter 


If you are troubled with muddy or murky water, 
take a thick square of absorbent cotton and tie it 
securely over the mouth of the faucet. The water 
will run through easily and will be quite clear, for 
the cotton catches most of the impurities. For this 
reason, of course, the cotton should bé renewed 
daily. Mrs. C. O. G., Cal. 


New Use for Magnets 

#I always keep a tiny magnet in my handbag. 
When I go shopping and wish to buy wash gloves I 
touch my magnet to the clasps; if they cling to the 
magnet, they will rust and ruin the gloves when 
washed; but if the clasps will not cling to the magnet, 
they will never rust. In like manner I test hooks 
and eyes, clasps, buckles, or any metal that I wish 
to use on wash clothes. Mrs. P. S. L., Ill. 


To Renew Old Jar-Lids 


When a number of my Mason jar-lids appeared 
dulled and dingy-looking and scarcely fit for use 
another year, I boiled them in a solution of borax 
and Ivory soap, using three tablespoonfuls of 
borax and a third of a cake of soap to about two 
gallons of water, putting in just enough lids at a 
time to be well covered by the water, and allowing 
them to boil for about a half-hour, then rinsing 
them thoroughly with hot water, followed with 
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cold. This treatment made the lids almost as 
bright and every bit as clean as new ones, and 
though it required a little time and trouble, I saved 
the price of three dozen new lids, a small saving, 
but worth while. Mrs. W. P..B., Penna. 


Epitor’s Note:—This treatment will not only 
save the price of new lids, but if done every year 
will often save the price of the canned food, as the 
lids are thoroughly sterilized in this process, and 
there is no danger of their spoiling the contents of 
the jars. 


In ‘Case of. Emergency 


, Usually a bathroom door can be locked or un- 
locked. only-from- the inside. Ours was that way 
* until a member of the family fell in the bathtub 
.one day, broke a leg, and was unable to unlock the 
door and admit assistance. Since then our bath- 
room door has been fitted with a spring-lock having 
’ a thumb-piece on the inside and a keyhole on the 
outside. The key hangs just outside the door so 
that admittance can be gained in an emergency. 
Miss H. N. H., Mass. 


Quit Pushing and Start Pulling 


#1 have learned from my own experience that 
pushing a perambulator on graveled walks or 
crossings is harder than pulling it. I have also ob- 
served that few mothers seem to be aware of this 
fact. The next time you come to a gravelly place 
with your baby-carriage, try pulling it, and see 
how much easier it goes. Mrs. E. B. H., Cal. 


To Safeguard Trunk-Straps 


#A strap is advisable on even the strongest trunks, 
but somehow my trunk-straps have had a faculty 
of disappearing in transit. I now thwart any theft 
by cutting a hole in the strap where it goes between 
the upper and lower parts of the buckle; through 
this hole and the buckle I snap a padlock, which 
prevents anyone from removing the strap. 
Mrs. H. H., N. H. 


Snaps for Pump-Bows 


#Instead of sewing the bows on my pumps I put 
them on with snap-fasteners. I find this particularly 
good for white shoes, for the bows do not become 
soiled with the dressing and are always fresh. 
They are easily. changed from one pair of shoes to 
another and lie flatter and smoother than if sewed. 
Miss E. J., N. J. 


A Pantry Convenience 


#In a dim light, the tack or nail on which an arti- 
cle is hung in the pantry is nearly invisible against 
dark woodwork, but is at once made conspicuous 
if the tack be driven through a white pasteboard 
disk. Wm. H. M., N. J. 


Coddled-Egg Substitute 


#Many parents no doubt have had the same ex- 
perience mentioned by Dr. Wiley in his article on 
feeding children; their babies refused to eat coddled 
eggs. It was the case with our little son. He does, 
however, enjoy his egg if prepared as follows: 
Break the egg into a cup and beat it a little, place 
the cup in a basin of boiling water, cover the basin, 
and remove from the fire. At the end of five 
minutes fill the cup with milk. When this is warm 
add a bit of salt, and the egg is ready for the baby. 
It is best to stir the egg once or twice during the 
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five minutes it is cooking, to prevent its hardening 
on the cup. Our doctor approved of this method 
of preparing the egg, and our boy certainly thrives 
on it. Mrs. R. P. A., N. Y. 


Discoveries of a Russian Housewife 


# For cleaning coat-collars or removing grease stains, 
sulfuric ether works much better than benzene or 
alcohol.. Moisten- a clean rag with the ether and 
rub the spot briskly. 

Chancing to burn my finger with a drop of sealing- 
wax, I painted the burned spot with a solution of 
gum-arabic in order to protect it from the air. The 
pain stopped immediately. 

To get rid of moth-germs in a rug or similar stuff, 
wring a thin ragout of water, spread it over the 
rug (preferably on the wrong side) and pass over it 
lightly with a hot iron, not touching the material, 
but only causing the water to evaporate. The hot 
vapor kills the germs. 

Mlle. L. T., Mirgorod, Gouvern de Poltava, Russia. 


To Remove Scorch Spots 


I have found a very simple, but “safe and sane” 
way of removing all traces of scorching on clothes, 
caused by an overheated iron. Wet the scorched 
place thoroughly with water, then apply to it a 
thick paste made of ordinary lump-starch mixed 
with just enough water to make it stick well. Use 
plenty of the paste, and let it dry on the scorched 
material.: Then, when dry, be sure to rinse all the 
starch out with water, for if you fail to do this the 
iron may scorch the material again in the same 
place. If one application does not remove all the 
scorch, repeat the operation: Miss M.P.J., Ky. 


Improvised Jumpers for Baby 


Jumpers are very convenient clothes for the baby 
at the crawling-age, but they require frequent 
“‘doing-up,” and the task is a hard one. For my 
baby I make plain kimono dresses with a tail-like 
piece about two inches wide stitched to the middle 
of the back hem. Two buttons, sewed on to the 
middle of the front hem, button into the two 
buttonholes in the lower end of this “tail-piece,” 
and hold the dress down when the boy is creeping. 
I thus have a dress which serves all the purposes of 
jumpers, while it is far easier to iron. 
Mrs. R. P. A., N.Y. 


Saving Silver and Glassware 


#In thinking over the good condition in which 
my grandmother’s fine silver and china and glass 
have descended to my mother and myself, I re- 
membered the little wooden tubs in which the 
table dishes were washed and rinsed for many years. 
The nearest thing I could find to the tubs is a small- 
sized fiber tub, which I have used with great satis- 
faction for the last year. It is the careless hitting 
of the edges of fine glass and china on the hard 
surface of a tin dishpan that causes many of the 
little nicks. Mrs. F. E. T., Minn. 


A Wedding Souvenir 


#The June bride ought to be told that the engraved 
copper plate from which her wedding invitations 
are struck off can be made into a most attractive 
little tray, for she will want to preserve so precious 
a souvenir of her marriage. Tell the stationer that 
such a tray is desired, and he'will have it made. Shap- 
ing the plate into a round tray costs about two dol- 
lars, a square tray being a littleless. . B. P., Md. 








